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PBEFACE. 

I entreat all who may peruse this little work to do so in a spirit 
of kindness and candor. If defensive war necessarily inyolves the 
principles and practices which I hare attributed to it, then the 
most superficial thinker and reader must admit that my conclu- 
sions are sound. I haye not been particular in classifying my 
fkcts and arguments ; but I hare endeavoured to bring them all to 
bear upon the object of the work^ which is to establish the con- 
viction in the minds of my readers, that war is irreconcilable with 
Christianity, While I bow to the divine authority of Christi- 
anity, as a peaceful, bloodless instrumentality, appointed and. 
approved of God to regenerate and redeem the world, I denounce 
all religion that sanctions war whether offensive or defensive. 

I have given many details of the miseries and horrors of war ; 
not to gratify a morbid appetite, or to harrow up the feelings of 
the reader, but solely to illustrate principles and practices that are 
inseparable from all war. Let the advocates of war here behold 
in all its horrible wickedness that system which they declare to 
be sanctioned by Christianity, approved of God, and useful to 
man ; let them see what war is and must be ; let them look 
at its details, and face its results. If defensive war be ever 
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right and Christian, even in the last extremity of provocation^ 
then every scene of horror recorded in this hook, however 
revolting and shocking, may he reconciled with the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity; for such deeds are its inevitable ac- 
companiments. 

I attach no guilt or responsibility to war as an institution or a 
custom; all the guilt and responsibility rest primarily on those 
who plead for it ; and secondarily, on their agents, the soldiers. 
Especially do I regard a church and clergy who patronize war as 
pre-eminent in guilt, for they give to deeds at which humanity 
shudders, whatever respectability and attraction the sanctions of 
Christianity can impart to them. Let them not think to escape 
the guilt and responsibility of the blood shed in war, by endea- 
vouring, as is frequently attempted, to lay the blame upon an 
abstraction, a system, or a custom. This were to take the re- 
sponsibility from the willing perpetrators of the evil, to charge 
it upon a nonentity. 

HENRY CLABKE WRIGHT. 

Peaton Cottage, Roseneath, 
August 29, 1846. 
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The object of the following pages is to show that war, from 
whatever motires waged, is a rejection of Christianity, and a denial 
of the brotherhood of man and of the goyemment of God. If this 
be true, it follows that all who make war, in person or by proxy, 
are practical infidels and atheists. 

In pursuing this object, it is necessary at the outset to define 
war. But before doing this, I shall state a few points which will 
necessarily be inyolved in this discussion. 

One is this : — That what is wrong in an individual is wrong in a 
nation ; and what is right in a nation is right in an individual. 

A state or nation is a number of human beings combined and 
acting together for certain objects. Their combining and moving 
as a body does not alter the nature of their acts. If a deadly 
conflict be wrong, where there is but one on each side, it must be 
wrong where there are thousands or millions ; and if it be right 
between millions, it is right between two. The principle is the 
same, whether the contest be one against one, millions against one, 
or millions against millions. In each case the deed must be tested 
by ihe same rule. 

The English War with Denmark in 1801, and the War of the United 

States with the Seminole Indians, 

In 1801, Great Britain was at peace with Denmark. In the port 
of Copenhagen the latter nation had many ships. To prevent these 
from fallkig into the hands of Napoleon, and from becoming a 
source of danger to her. Great Britain attacked the city, massacred 

B 
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many of the inhabitants, and destroyed the shipping. This was 
done by millions acting together, and called a nation, and was, 
therefore, considered right and honourable. Had an individual 
committed the same act on his own responsibility, he would hare 
been treated as a pirate. 

The tribe of Seminole Indians in Florida afforded an asylum to 
fugitive slaves from the United States. To break up this refuge, that 
nation, at an expense of forty millions of dollars, (about eight mil- 
lions sterling,) and many thousands of innocent lives, exterminated 
the whole tribe. This was the act of a nation, and was therefore 
approved. Had an individual acted so, the same nation would 
have probably condemned him to be shot or hung. 

We (Aiould apply the same terms to nations that we apply to 
individuals, when they commit the same deeds. K one man is 
correctly designated a murderer when he commits a certain deed, 
millions surely are murderers when they act in like manner. The 
only difference is in the number of the actors, and the character of 
an act cannot be changed as the numbers who do it increase or 
diminish. Wrong can never be made right by niunbers. One 
man declaim another to be his enemy, and hires somebody to kill 
him, to bum his house, and desolate his fields. Both are called 
murderers, and are treated as such. Twenty-eight millions of per- 
sons (living in Great Britain) declare thirty-two millions (living in 
France) to be their enemies, and hire a hundred thousand men to 
kill them, bum their houses, and desolate their fields. These are 
called Christian men and heroes, and are honored and rewarded as 
such. The only difference is, that in the former case there is but 
one employer, one employed, and one killed ; in the latter case, 
there are twenty-eight millions of employers, a hundred thousimd 
employed, and tens of thousands killed. If the term murderer be 
applicable to one, it is equally so to the other, if the one ought to 
be hung as a murderer, so should the twenty-eight millions. Yet, 
simple and obvious as is this truth, men reason and act as though 
their individual guilt were diminished in proportion as they can 
induce a whole nation to join with them in domg wickedly. Was 
it right to hang that man, to sack and burn that town, and destroy 
its inhabitants? Before this can be correctly answered, are we 
obliged to ask, •* Was it the deed of one or of millions ?" No : the 
guilty can never be converted into the innocent, by an increase of 
numbers. 
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Again : Whatever it is wrong to do without a governmental com' 
mission f it is wrong to do with one, 

A commission from a human gOTenmient cannot change injustice 
into justice. If an act is robbery or murder, when done by a man 
acting without a commission, it would be the same when done by a 
man acting with a commission. 

A Letter of Marque and Reprisal, 

Suppose I were a merchant in Liverpool, and that my sliips tra- 
verse every sea. America insults my flag. I am able to right my 
own wrongs, and I fit out a ship ; take the command myself; go 
forth, attack, plunder, and destroy American merchant ships, and 
burn some of her seaports. I return to Liverpool, and myself and 
my men are seized and hung as pirates . Wherefore ? Because Great 
Britain is at peace with America, and gave me no authority to do 
these things. I made war on my own responsibility, and without 
a commission, 

America insults the flag of 28,000,000 of individuals, inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain. These give another man a letter of 
marque and reprisal — a privateering commission. He goes forth 
and does what I did ; and on his return, is hailed as a patriot. 
What has converted piracy into patriotism ? That bit of paper. 
This is supposed to have some mysterious power to convert evil 
into good, and infamy into glory. The same act made one man a 
pirate, and another a patriot ; consigns one to a felon's doom, and 
ranks the other with nobles and princes. That commission, to 
human view, reverses every moral principle. Will it have power 
to sanctify piracy and murder in the court of heaven ? There the 
unclean will be unclean still, though they have been commissioned 
to do wickedly by all the governments of this world. Let every 
man, then, before he accepts a commission from human govern- 
ments, to act as an ofB.cer in the army or navy, or in any capacity, 
ask whether the commission requires him to do that which it 
would be a sin for liim to do without it ; and if so, let him cast it 
from him, for it cannot shield him before the tribunal of impartial 
justice ; for " God seeth not as man seeth." 

Again : We cannot, without guilt, employ others to do that for us 
which it would he a sin for us to do for ourselves. 

Soldiers and hangmen are the mere tools of their employers. 

B 2 
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If, bj silence or otherwise, we consent to their office, they are <mr 
agents, and we are their principals. Quid facit per alium, facit 
per se. What we do through others, we do ourselves. Let us sup- 
pose that one man hires ten thousand to bum Caboul, and that 
twenty-eight millions hire the same number to bum Ghuznee. The 
only difference is, that the incendiaries in one case had but one 
employer, and in the other, they had twenty-eight millions. The 
act is the same ; there is a difference in the number of the princi- 
pals. 

No man can be a member of the American Congress unless he 
consent to be invested with war^making power, and to swear to use 
that power in specified cases ; and no man can be a President of 
the United States, unless he also consents to be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy. Can a Friend, or any man who believes 
war to be wrong, fill either of these offices without guilt ? If not, 
neither can he vote for others to fill them without guilt. 

So of every civil and military office ; if we cannot accept them 
and discharge their duties without sin, we cannot vote for others 
to fill such offices without sin. Whatever our agents do, we do ; if 
they do not transcend the known duties of their office. 

Again, personal responsibility, not only for our acts^ but for our 
principles and their known and legitimate fruits, is an essential prin^ 
ciple of the divine government. 

It is important to keep this ever before the mind, in discussing 
the subject of war. Who, then, is responsible for the wars in 
which this nation is continually engaged ? Somebody must answer 
for them. For instance : 

The Chinese Mother and her Children, 

In bombarding and destroying a certain town in the late Chinese 
war, one of the actors relates, that a Chinese mother had laid her 
three young children to sleep, side by side, and was watching by 
them ; she heard the roar of the cannon and the screams of her 
neighbours, as the deadly missiles from British guns, and sent by 
British hands, entered the houses and killed the women and chil- 
dren. A cannon ball soon entered her room, strack two of her 
children, and scarcely left in them the semblance of the human 
form. Who killed those two children? They were innocent of 
any evil intent towards their destroyers, whoever they might be. 
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Tbey were the children of Him who numbers the hairs of our 
heads, and without whose notice not a sparrow fistlls. Will he not 
require the blood of those innocent babes ? • He certainly will ; and 
at whose hands ? Who killed these children ? I would know, that 
I may charge them with Hie murder. Ask the soldier who fired 
the gun, or the officer who commanded him to do so, ** Did you 
kiU those children ?" " No," is their reply. Ask the ministry, the 
parliament, or the queen, "Did you kill them?" "No," is the 
answer. Not an individual in the kingdom will own that he killed 
them. Then who is guilty of the deed ? * * THE NATION, " says 
one. Where is it ? Show it to me, that I may put my hand upon 
it, and say, " Thou hast shed innocent blood; thou art a murderer." 
But I cannot find the nation. It instantly becomes an intangibki 
abstraction, a nonentity, when blood has to be accounted for; 
though, if money or glory is to be shared, every individual is 
willing to be the nation. Who, then, murdered these little ones ? 
The true answer is ; evert individual who pleads for the 
RIGHT OF ARMED DEFENCE. Thesc sustaiu and perpetuate the 
war-making principle, and are responsible for all its results. These 
fired the ball that killed those two children. These burnt that 
town and murdered its inhabitants. These are guilty of their blood, 
and of all the blood shed by their armed legions. 

An Innocent Woman Hung, 

The last person hung in a certain town in the United States was 
a woman. She was accused of murder. She was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to be hung. When asked if she had anything to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced, she arose in the prisoners' 
box, and said, " I am an innocent woman ; a thought of doing the 
deed for which I am condemned never entered my mind ; innocent 
blood will be required at your hand if you put me to death." Her 
doom was pronoimced. As she lay in prison, awaiting execution, 
a minister of religion often visited her, to induce her to confess her 
guilt, in order to satisfy the judge and the jury who had condemned 
her ; but she repulsed his efibrts, and persevered in asserting her 
innocence. She was brought upon the scafibld, and her last words 
were, ** May God forgive my murderers as I have forgiven them." 
She was hanged ; and in two weeks afterwards, the man whom she 
was said to have killed appeared aUve and well, walking the 
streets of the town. Consternation filled the hearts of all con- 
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cemed in her death. But there he was ; and their murdered victim 
was beyond the reach of benefiting by the £eu}t. The whole com- 
munity raised a shout vf execration against them. The hangman 
was asked, * * Are you responsible for her innocent blood ?" *• No, " 
he replied, and he showed the Death Warrant. •* Did you do it ?" 
was asked of the judge, the jury, the lawyers, and the goremor of 
the State ? All denied their participation in the guilt. All saw 
that innocent blood had been shed, and that guilt rested somewhere. 
But not an individual was found willing to assume the responsibi- 
lity ; all said, the State did it. But the State was no where 
to be found. The woman was murdered, but no body was respon- 
sible except the State ; and that become a nonentity the momen 
blood was to be accounted for. 

In this case, the real actors and principals were the advocates of 
capital punishment. These were her executioners, and they 
must account for her innocent blood. We cannot throw off our 
individual responsibilities upon that soulless abstraction called a 
state or a kingdom ; '* for each one must give accoimt of himself to 
God for whatever he hath done, both the good and the evil." The 
hanging of that woman and the slaughter of those infants were the 
inevitable results of certain principles ; and the advocates of those 
principles must answer for all the victims of the sword and the 
gallows. What a fearful responsibility rests upon those who plead 
for the right of armed resistance to evil, since from armed re- 
sistance all this murder flows. 



PART //.—DEFINITION OF WAR. 

With these preliminary observations, I will proceed to inquire : — 
What is war ? The following are its essential principles : — 



1. THE BIGHT TO KII.L HEN. 

This must be assumed in all war from whatever motive under- 
taken. Whoever assumes this right has, in principle, proclaimed 
war against every human being ; and whoever renounces it has 
renounced the right to make war, and has become, in principle, a 
non-resistant. Man-killino Is the warrior's trade, whatever be 
his rank, skill, or character. To this end he enlists ; to this end 
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he is srmed, disciplmed, and paid ; and all his efforts are directed 
to perfect himself in this art, and in practising it. There can be 
no war among men without this right ; there can be no peace ynth 
it. 

By the war-power I mean the right to kill men ; and no man, or 
set of men, can do any thing effectual to promote *' peace on earth, 
and good-will among men, " while they claim power of life and death 
OYer their fellow-creatures. We might as well expect that those who 
claim a right to iw, or to hold slaves, can work effectually to abolish 
lying and slarery, as to hope that those who claim the right to kill 
can aid in the abolition of war. 

Though you may never have killed a man with your own hand, 
if you assume and sustain the right to take human life, you are a 
man-killer ; and eyezy man-killer is of necessity a warrior. 

I thus define War, because, as I have said, there can be no war 
without the right to kill men ; and with it there can be no perma- 
nent peace. That this is a correct definition, I appeal to the history 
of all the wars that have ever been waged, and to every military 
code. 

Let this then be borne in mind, that he is the war-maker who 
assumes life-taking power over men ; and that he is the only peace- 
maker who renounces that right, and aq^ consistently with his 
profession. Settle the question of the right to take life, and the 
question of war is settled. If we may kill men for any cause, then 
are wars and preparations for war right, and a duty ; if not, then 
all war and all preparations for it are wrong. 

2. THE BIGHT TO KILL THE INNOCENT. 

It is an aggravation of war, that it assumes the right to kill men 
without regard to their guilt or innocence. If men would renounce 
the right to kill any except those who had wronged them, there 
could be no international wars ; for it would be impossible to dis< 
tinguish the guilty from the innocent. Not a battle can be 
fought, not a city or town besieged, not a fort attacked, or a coun- 
try traversed by an army, without assuming the right to inflict 
suffering and death on men without regard to their character. 
This is manifested in every military code ; in every plan of every 
campaign ; in every declaration of war ; in the history of every 
battle and siege, and of all the marches of armies. Not a move- 
ment could be made to carry on a war, except on the principle that 
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iti$n IB Tested with power to 8lftii|:hter the inmaeeiU as well as the 

This feature of the war-power will be more fully brought out in 
the fiurts to be presented. 

3. THE RIGHT TO KILL KEM FOB ODR BENEFIT. 

This is another aggraration of the war principle. Man is nerer 
put to death on the gallows, or in battle, for his good ; but when 
he is hung, it is for the benefit of those who hang him ; and if 
slain in a perscmal encounter, or in a battle, he is killed for tiie 
good of those who slay him. 

It must be borne in mind that it is not the hangman and soldier 
merely, who do the killing ; the people, composing the state or 
nation which employs them, are the principal actors in these bloody 
scenes ; they adjust the rope, thrust the 8W(n^ and shoot the ball ; 
and solely for their 0¥m good. 

This is a fundamental principle of the war system, the world 
over. It never takes into accoxmt the good of those whom we 
choose to call our enemies ; it looks solely to our advantage. To 
wish an enemy well, or do any thing to promote his success, is high 
treason against the essential rights of war, and the latter offence is 
punished with death ; w^e the same wishes and efforts for our own 
welfare are honored and rewarded as virtues. ' ' Do the greatest pos- 
sible injury to others with the least possible expense to yourself," 
is the watchword of all warriors, and your skill and glory in wax is 
estimated according to your success in massacring them and saving 
yourselves. 

Unless for expected benefit to herself, Great Britain would not 
sustain her army, her navy, or her gallows one year longer. If she 
wished to do good to others, she w^uld not work with such instru- 
ments. SELF-preservation is her watchword when she fights, and 
not the preservation of others. 

One hundred thousand men are in the employ of the people of 
Great Britain. They are hired to kill men. Their employers 
equip them, arm and exercise them with deadly weapons ; feed and 
lodge them, and expect them to kill men, women, and children at 
their bidding; and besides the food and raiment, they give these 
labourers four pence a day. For whose good are these men em- 
ployed at this trade ? For the good of those whom they are to 
kill ? No, but solely for the advantage of their employers. Every 
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hired man-killer in this and in every other nation, would be instantly 
dismissed from his employment, but for the advantage which his 
employers hope (vainly hope, however,) to derive firom his services. 
War assumes that it is right to feed ourselves by starving 
others ; to clothe and house ourselves by stripping others naked, 
and turning them out of house and home ; to elevate ourselves by 
casting others down ; to enrich ourselves by impoverishing others ; 
and to preserve our own lives by the destruction of others. 

4. THE BIGHT TO KILL AT DISCRETION. 

By this I mean, that man is to say for what, when, and how 
life is to be taken. If nations or states have this power, indivi- 
duals have it also. Each must decide when and for what cause 
another ought to die ; each must be allowed to kill him whenever, 
in his opinion, his death is demanded, subject of course to his res- 
ponsibility to God, and to the judgment of his fellow men. 

This is essential to the existence of war. The war power ac- 
tually makes and must make the existence of each and every per- 
son on earth depend on the will and pleasure of each and every 
other. On this principle, every instance of personal armed defence 
is decided — on this principle is every duel fought, every sentence 
of death-penalty executed, every international war declared and 
conducted. Whether the conflict be between one, one hundred, 
one thousand, or one million, on either side ; or whether between 
millions on one side, and an individual on the other,, it must be 
based on discretionary power in the hand of man over human life. 

This principle assumes that God created a race of beings, and 
that while he requires them to love one another as brothers of one 
family, he has also invested each and every one of them with power 
to kill each and every other, at discretion t Mau' defines the crime 
and tlie criminal, the when and the how of the execution; and 
thus human life is taken at human will and upon human responsi- 
bility, and this, of necessity, tends to array each and every man 
against each and every other in deadly conflict. 

This is the essential element of all deadly conflicts, whether 
between individuals, or between nations, or between a nation 
and an individual. It is a fearful power to lodge in the hand of 
ignorant, passionate man. Yet it is upheld by every advocate 
of waar ! 

Consider tlie nature of the being invested with this power — his 

B 3 
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liability to err, and to be swayed by interest or by passion ; con-, 
sider that the same being who wields it oyer others is himself sub- 
jected in turn to the same terrible power ; see the relations of man 
to man, as sharing a common nature, a common origin, and a 
common destiny. Who but an all*wise and omnipotent Grod can 
be trusted with such power over such a being ? 

Slave-holders claim discretionary power over human liberty — 
warriors the same power over human life ; and without the war- 
power, slavery could not exist. No man would ever become or 
continue to be a slave, but from the fear of death if he refused to 
submit. The nature of this is seen in the American slave-code. 
Seventy acts are specified as punishable with death, when com- 
mitted by a slave, many of which are, by the same legislators, in- 
culcated as imperative duties upon free white persons. For in- 
stance: Armed defence is recognised in the civil constitution of 
Virginia as an essential right ; yet the same state would punish 
with death a slave who should presume to strike any white person, 
in defence of himself, his wife, or his children. 

So the Puritans of New England, in 1658, passed a law banish- 
ing Quakers from their jurisdiction, on pain of death, for the 
following crimes: — Changing received customs — Refusing civil re^ 
spect to equals — Refusing reverence to superiors — Undermining the 
authority of civil government — Destroying the order of the church — 
Speaking evil of dignities — Reproaching ministers and magistrates. 
Three men and one woman were actually himg in Boston for com- 
mitting these crimes. 

The ancient Saxons punished theft, above the value of twelve 
pence, with death; and Blackstone says (Book IV.) that "the 
punishment of theft, throughout the greater part of Europe, is 
capital," and that "Puffendorf and Sir Matthew Hale are of opi- 
nion, that this must always be referred to the prudence of the legisla- 
ture, who are to judge when crimes are become so enormous as to 
require sanguinary restrictions." Blackstone further says, that 
*Hhe temporal legislature has a right to inflict discretionary 
penalties for crimes and misdemeanours:" that "whatever power 
individuals had of punishing offences is now vested in the magis- 
trate alone, who bears the sword of justice by the consent of the 
whole community:" that "when the question arises whether death 
may be inflicted for this or that transgression, the wisdom of the 
laws must decide it, and to this public decision all private judg- 
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ments must eubmit, dee there is an end to the first principle of all 
sodely and government ; the guilt of hlood, if any, must lie at 
thdr door who misinterpret the extent of their warrant, and not at 
the door of the subject, who is bound to receive the interpretations 
that are given by the sovereign power :" that ** the quantity of pu- 
nishment can never be absolutely determined by any standing rule, 
but it must be left to the arbitration of the legislature to inflict such 
penalties as are warranted by the laws of nature and society, and 
such as appear to be best calculated to answer the end of preven- 
ticHi against future offences:" and that ** though the quantity of 
punishment cannot be rated by any one uniform rule, but must be 
referred to the will and discretion of the legislative power, yet 
there are some general principles to guide in allotting punish- 
ments." 

Such is the power assumed by all human governments over the 
lives of their own subjects, as their Hieory and practice show. The 
government of Great Britain, in theory and practice, claims the 
right to put human beings to death whenever the ruler judges the 
interests of the nation demand it; it claims the right to dispose of 
human life as it does of property, at discretion, for its own good. It 
kills Britons by hanging, and those of other nations by shooting and 
Uahhingt as it deems proper. No wonder an English jurist, Henry 
Spelman, declared that ** while every thing else was risen in 
value, and become dearer, the life of man had continually grown 
cheaper." 

Proofs might be cited from the history of all nations called 
civilized and Christian, to show that this is and must be the 
nature of the war-power, and that it is assumed by each and every 
government over its own subjects^ and also over the subjects of 
each and every other. This power to dispose of human life at dis- 
cretion is thus described by William Goodell, a distinguished 
anti-slavery writer in the United States. It is, he says, ** Diame- 
trically opposed to the existence of liberty ;" *' the perfection of 
despotism;" *< necessarily subversive of law;" *<imlimited, des- 
potic, lawless ;" ** the origin of piracies, highway robberies, house- 
breaking, duelling, lynchings, mobs, bowie-knives, daggers, and 
the assassin's dirk;" '* opposed to the supremacy of Grod ;" ''to 
the equality of man ; '* to accountability to a common tribunal ;" 
and ''to say that God authorised himian governments to wield 
military power, is to say that he absolved them from all allegiance 
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to him, tbat he has abdicated his throne in their favour, and that 
the subjects of such governments have no duties to their Creator* 
which are paramount to their duties to their fellow men who rule 
over them." 

No man acquainted with military codes, and with the history of 
wars, will doubt that such is the real nature of the power for which 
every advocate of inter-individual or international war pleads. I 
repeat it as a fact, which will not and cannot be denied, that 
every man, or set of men, who claim the right to make war, 
claim the right to kill men in person or by proxy, when, in his or 
their opinion, they ought to die. The power is the same, whether 
wielded by individuals or by nations. 

5. — THE RIGHT TO PUT OURSELVES UNDER THE DIRECTION OP 
OTHERS,' TO DO THEIR BIDDING IMPLICITLY AND WITHOUT 
QUESTION : 

Or, in Other words, the right to enlist. Every soldier must take 
the following oath, in express words or in substance : ** I swear to 
obey the orders of the officers who are set over me. So help me 
God." 

A man enlists in the British army, i. e,, he hires himself out to 
twenty-eight millions of individuals, called the nation, to do their work. 
They wish to keep in their employ a hundred thousand men, for the 
purpose of killing certain persons, whom, from time to time, they 
are to designate. You offer yourself for this service ; and they 
accept the offer. On their part they agree to feed and clothe you, 
to pay you four pence per day, to furnish you with tools to work 
with, and to teach you how to use them. The trade at which you 
are to work is human slaughter. This you know to be the case 
when you enlist. As to the persons who are to be slain, this is to 
be left entirely with your employers. You are to exercise no con- 
science or judgment in the matter ; but are to yield up your right 
to judge whether the persons whom you kill are guilty or innocent, 
whether they are deserving of death or not. You are never to ask 
whether it is right or wrong to kill them. If you have any con- 
science or scruples in the matter, you are to stifle those scruples, 
and silence that conscience. Your simple trade is, to shoot and 
stab human beings, without regard to their age, sex, character, 
condition, or relations to yourself or others. All these matters are 
to be settled by your employers. Their wishes are to be your only 
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law ; their orders your only conscienoe and rule of action in the 
exercise of yonr trade. And if you shall presume to oppose their 
wishes, to dispute or disohey their orders, to exercise your own 
judgment, and be guided by your own conscience as to whom you 
shall kill, you yourself are liable to be shot. 

To make your surrender of conscience, reason, and judgment 
more complete, and your obedience to the dictates of your employ- 
ers more absolute and unlimited, you must swear by Almighty 
God that you will obey " the orders of the officers who are set over 
you." Thus, by your own act, you dethrone the Deity, and en- 
throne man over you. You swear by the Eternal, that you will no 
longer receive his will as your rule of action, and that you will 
regard the orders of your employers, whether given in person or by 
proxy, as your only law. 

So, if they order you to kill those whom you know to be inno- 
cent ; — ^if, by themselves or their proxies, (the officers set over you) 
ihey order yon to shoot or stab helpless women and children, or 
even your own parents, wife, or children, you must obey. Though 
you know the act you are ordered to commit is robbery or murder, 
you must do it, or die. 

This is, and must be, the position of every soldier. This is the 
import of the contract made between him and his employer. War 
could not be carried on between two nations without it. Allow 
each soldier to be guided by his own conscience and sense of duty, 
and no battle could be fought. Only by the soldier's renouncing 
his rights of conscience, and denying the paramount authority of 
€rod over him ; only by engaging to killmen, women, and children, 
at the bidding of others, even though he knows them to be inno- 
cent, can a man be a soldier, or war exist. 

Every man who asks another to enlist, asks him to renounce the 
supremacy of Grod over his conscience, and to enter into a contract 
to obey the orders of his fellow-men, even when they order him to 
commit deeds which must place him, as a robber and murderer, 
before the tribunal of his Maker. Whoever asks another to enlist, 
asks him to become an atheist ; whoever enlists, by that act re- 
nounces the being of a God, and becomes a practical atheist. Yet 
war assumes that men have a divine right to ask others to enter into 
this contract, and aright to enter into it; that the contract between 
tiie soldier and his employers is a just and Christian contract, ap- 
proved of God and honorable amongst men, even though by the 
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terms of the bargain the Deity jb dethroned, the rights of con- 
science denied, and personal responsibilitj annihilated ! 

6. The right to determine the moral qualities of ac- 
tions SOLELY Br THE FACT OF THEIR PROVING BENEFICIAL, 
OR OTHERWISE, TO OURSELVES, OR TO OTHERS. 

War authorizes ns to decide that an act is right, if it proves be- 
neficial to lis and detrimental to our neighbours; and that th«. 
same act is wrong, when it is injurious to us and beneficial to 
others. ** Brand as unjust, unchristian, and infamous, all acts 
that prove hurtful to you and helpful to your enemies ; but laud as 
just and christian the same acts, when they are hurtfdl to your 
enemies and beneficial to you. Kill, slay, and destroy every maa 
who is the cause of evil to you, and of good to your enemies ; but 
honor and reward him as a just and christian man, when he is the 
cause of advantage to you and of detriment to your enemies." Such 
is the language of all war. 

Napoleon and the Spif. 

The following incident in the life of Napoleon illustrates this. I 
quote from his sayings and doings by A. Vieusseuz, published in 
Knight's Weekly Volume : — 

** Whilst at Milan, a spy, who had been very usefdl to him in 
his first Italian campaign, was introduced to him. ' What 1 you 
here,' exclaimed Bonaparte, ' not shot yet V * General,' replied the 
spy* * when the war recommenced, I resolved to serve the Austri- 
ans, as you were then tai away. I stUl follow my trade ; but, to 
tell you the truth, I am tired of it. I only wish to get enough to 
enable me to retire. General Melas has sent me to your lines, and I 
can render you some service. I can give you an exact account of 
all the Austrian troops and their commanders. I can tell you the 
present condition of the fortress of Alessandria. You know me, 
I will not deceive you, but I must carry back some information to 
my general.' 'Oh! as to that,' said Bonaparte, *the enemy is 
welcome to know my forces and my position, provided I know his, 
and he be ignorant of my plans. I will give you a thousand louis 
d'or if you do not deceive me.' Bourrienne then wrote down, 
under the dictation of the spy, the names of the Austrian corps, 
their numbers, their position, and the names of the generals. 
Bonaparte stuck pins on the map to mark particular places accord- 
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ing to the information thus imparted. He learned that Alessan- 
dria was without provisions for a siege, and that Melas had many 
sick, and was in want of medicines. Berthier was then ordered to 
draw np a nearly accurate account of the French forces and their 
present position, which the spy took to General Melas, who re- 
warded him handsomely for it. After the hattle of Marengo, Bona- 
parte, having found the information received through this man 
accurate and useful, ordered Bourrienne to pay him a thousand 
louis. The spy then said that he bade fSnrewell for ever to his odi- 
ous profession. Bonaparte told Bourrienne that he regarded this 
incident as a favour of fortune." 

Had the spy proved injurious to Napoleon's cause, and beneficial 
to that of Austria, he would have shot him ; as matters fell out, 
he gave him * a thousand louis.* Other illustrations of this prin- 
ciple will hereafter be stated. 

I wUl now recapitulate the principles I have laid down : 

1. The right to kill men. 

2. The right to kill the innocent. 

3. The right to kill them fob our benefit. 

4. Tlie right to kill them at discretion. 

Or, to express the whole of these in one s^itence : — 
The right to kill human beings at discretion, with- 
out regard to their guilt or innocence, and for the 
benefit of those who kill them. 

5. The right to hire ourselves out to kill men at the bidding 
and for the benefit of our employers — renouncing all rights of con- 
science and private judgment, and engaging to yield implicit obedience to 
their orders in the exercise of our profession^ on pain of death. 

6. The right TO MAKE OUR OWN INTERESTS THE SOLE STAN- 
DARD OF GOOD AND EVIL, AND TO REWARD ACTIONS OR 
PUNISH THEM WITH DEATH, ACCORDING AS THET ARE BENE- 
FICIAL TO US AND INJURIOUS TO OTHERS, OR VICE VERSA. 

These are admitted to be essential principles of war. When 
I speak of war, therefore, I speak of that which could have no 
existence but for these principles. Benoimce them, and every 
army and navy is instantly disbanded, and men can learn war no 
more. Can these principles be reconciled with the principles of 
Christianity? Can they be reconciled with natural reason and 
justice, with the brotherhood of man, or the being of a just and 
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impartial God ? Can any man plead for these principles, or act 
upon them, or applaud others for acting upon them, and yet deserve 
the name of Christian ? If war is right, Christianity is wrong ; 
if war is of God, Christianity cannot be ; both cannot proceed firom 
the same source ; they cannot exist together ; as either triumphs, 
the other must cease. 



PART ///.—THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
CONTRASTED WITH THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The Christian mode of treating enemies is the great subject of 
inquiry. Where should the Christian go to settle this question ? 
To legislative bodies, to criminal courts, to civil, criminal, or mili- 
tary codes? No. To churches, to the clergy, to ecclesiastical 
bodies, to the popular religion ? No. These are no safe guides 
for Christians in this matter. Shall he go to the public opinion of 
the world, or to instinct ? No. Shall he go to the Old Testament ? 
1^0. None of these should be allowed to have the least authority 
or weight with the Christian, in any question wherein it differs 
from Christianity. There is but one to whom he can go. He must 
sit at the feet of Jesus, and ask, ^* Lord, what wouldst thou have 
me to do ?" And having learned this, he should do it without 
Airther consultation with flesh and blood. 

The Christian will search the Christian's Record, as an expression 
of his Father's will. He will search it, not as do the men of war 
and blood, anxiously desirous to find permission to inflict suffering 
and death upon his enemies to save himself, but solicitous rather to 
suffer and die for the good of his enemies. Who can doubt what 
would be the result, if a man search the New Testament in 
such a frame of mind ? But the advocates of war go to that Record, 
with a hot and eager desire to find authority to kill their enemies, 
and to justify their revenge. They seize upon every word and 
expression which can possibly be turned to support their warlike 
propensities. 

What a spectacle 1. A creature looking to his Creator for author- 
ity to kill his fellow creatures ! A child anxiously searching his 
Father's will, for permission to imbrue his handa in. a brother's 
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blood 1 Such is the spectacle presented by every advocate of war, 
when he searches the Christian Scriptures for permission to defend 
himself by killing his enemies ! When we go to Christ to leam 
how to treat those who injure us, we should first search our own 
hearts, lest Christ should say to us, as he said to one of old who 
wished to call fire from Heaven to destroy his enemies, *' Ve know 
not what epirit ye are of." We must go to him, feeling tliat his 
spirit is a spirit of selfforgetfulneu and self 'Sacrifice, With this 
conviction on our minds, and with this generous self-denying 
feeling in our hearts, let us ask, how should men, acting as indivi- 
duals or as nations, feel and act towards those who injure them ? 

I wUl mention in detail several of the principles of Christianity 
which bear upon this subject ; explaining and illustrating each ; 
and by arguments and facts show that war, in principle and prac- 
tice, is necessarily and irreconcilably opposed to the essential spirit 
and precepts of the Christian religion; and that no man who 
pleads for war, or who practises it, can have any just claim to be 
called a Christian. 

1. — LOVE TO ENEUIES. 

Christianity is hve, not logic ; it is Aear/- work, not Atfaei-work ; 
an all-pervading, all-controlling spirit, not a theological dogma. 
'* Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends." But Christ so loved his enemies, that he died for 
them. He was smitten, that his enemies, by his stripes, might be 
healed. It was this love that brought Him into the world, that led 
Him up to Jerusalem, knowing what was to befall him there, that 
led Him to submit to the sufferings at Gethsemane, the scourgings 
at Pilate's bar, and the anguish of crucifixion. He who loves not 
his enemies cannot be a Christian ; he who does so is a Christian, 
however erring his other religious opinions may be. Other reli- 
gions may include love to friends ; but the distinguishing feature 
of Christianity is love to enemies. Without this feature, Chris- 
tianity ceases to be. ** For if ye love them which love you, what 
thanks have ye ?" Even publicans and sinners do this ; but ye are 
to do more, and to love those who hate you. This is the test by 
which the Christian is known from all other men. 

Beader 1 Have you an enemy ? Is there one who seeks to injure 
you ? How do you feel towards him ? Can you look to Heaven, 
and say, ** Father, I do love mine enemy ?" K not, whatever else 
you may be, you are not a Christian. 
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I shall attempt no laboured definition of Uve, It is somethiiig to 
be felt, not reasoned about. The life of Christ is its true definitioD. 
We see what it brought forth in Him ; it will produce the same 
in us. It is a spirit that '* Suffereth long and is kind ; that enyieth 
not ; that boasteth not, and is not pufifed up; that doth not behave 
itself unseemly ; that seeketh not its own ; is never provoked, and 
thinketh no evil ;" that rejoiceth not in the adversity but in the 
prosperity of others ; that is all-confiding, all-hoping, all-enduring, 
and never-failing, ^j this love are we, our wives, children, 
friends, and countrymen, all bound. By this law the individual 
and the nation are alike bound. Whether I act alone» and on my 
individual responsibility, or as a policeman, a judge, a legnuslator, 
a hangman, or a soldier, I am boxmd to love mine enemies, and to 
let all my treatment of them be the natural fruit of this sentiment. 
If I cannot fill these offices without violating the laws of love, I 
cannot fill them without guilt. 

If I may cherish no feeling but love towards mif%e enemies, I may 
not, of course, cherish other feeUngs towards the enemies of my 
friends, or of my country. If it would be wrong for others to hate 
and kill their enemies, it would be wrong for me to do so for them, 
as thdr agent. 

Can war, with its essential principles and practices, be the fruit 
of love? *'Ki]l your enemies," is the command of war. Does 
love approve and urge on the slaughter ? * * KiU men, women, and 
children, at yotir own will and pleasure ^ whether they be your ene* 
mies or not, and without regard to their guilt or innocence ; yea, 
even though you know they are innocent of an evil thought or 
deed towards you or yours ; kill, slay, and destroy them, i^ in 
your opinion, this is necessary to secure an advantage to your- 
selves and to those who are associated with you." This is the teach- 
ing of war, and of all its advocates. Is it possible that love could 
lead us to do these things ? 

Our feelings and conduct towards others are not to be regulated 
by their feelings and conduct towards us. The &ct that others 
h<Ue us is no reason why we should hate them ; nor is the fact that 
they seek to kill us a reason why we should seek to kill them ; on 
the contrary, this fact will only inspire us with a more tender 
spirit towards them, if we truly love them, and feel for them as our 
brethren. Regard for self will sink in our solicitude for them. 
Thus did Jesus, our Light and our life. The more they mocked 
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and BoouTged him, the more he pitied them, and wept over the 
hardness of their hearts, and the wickedness of their conduct ; 
the more they cried, *« Crucify Him, crucify Him," the more he 
cried, ** Father, forgive them." The same spirit of self-forgetting, 
selfosacrificing love led to the same results in Stephen, the first 
martyr. The more ** they gnashed upon him with their teeth,*' 
the more *' they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their 
ears, and ran upon him, and cast him out of the city, and stoned 
him," the more earnestly he prayed, "Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge." 

When we see the eyes of others kindling with wrath towards us, 
this, instead of exciting wrath in us, is a good reason why ours 
should heam with affection towards them; and when others 
threaten or perpetrate ii^ustice and violence towards us, this, 
instead of urging us on to like feelings towards and treatment of 
them, is a reason why we should persevere in looks, words, and 
acts of kindness. For in this way alone can we hope to win our 
erring brethren back to our Father's home and our Father's 
love. 

The fact that my neighbour wears a bowie knife, a pistol, or a 
sword, is the reason why I should not wear one ; for in this way 
only can I convince him that I love him, and would rather die than 
injure him. In his conviction of this alone rests my absolute 
safety. I feel perfect assurance that no man can kill me when he 
is convinced that I love him, and would rather die than injure him. 
This conviction he can never have, while he sees me armed with 
deadly weapons. But the fiict that I am destitute of the means to 
injure him, is presumptive evidence that I have no disposition to 
do so ; and my best possible security against attack is, a conviction 
in others that, even if they attacked me, I have no disposition to 
retaliate. Thus, as France increases her preparations for war, let 
Britain diminish hers ; and as France assumes the look and atti- 
tude of hatred, let Britain assume the look and attitude of love, 
and thus evince to her ancient enemy that she is determined to 
obey her God, and learn and practise war no more. And she would 
be safe from attack, simply because France is convinced that Eng- 
land has neither the disposition nor the means to ix^ure her. 

The truth of this assertion was strikingly illustrated in the first 
settlement of Pennsylvania. 
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The Quakers and the Puritans, 

William Penn planted his colony of Friends amidst the most sa- 
vage and warlike tribes of Indians in North America. These 
warriors of the wilderness were armed; they were justly suspicioiiB 
of the English ; they were quick to resent ; prompt to revenge ; 
cool, cautious, cunning, and persevering in the pursuit of enemies. 
They saw Penn and his people plant themselves among them. They 
surrounded them with the deadly arrow, the tomahawk, and scalp- 
ing knife ; but they never attacked them, nor injured them. And 
why not ? Because they saw these iteople were without the means 
of injuring them ; and seeing this, they were easily convinced that 
they had no disposition to injure them. And, once convinced of 
this, the savage, in his intercourse with them, laid aside his arms, 
feeling that he could have no use for them in approaching such a 
people. The wild Indians could readily believe that the Quaker 
loved them, and would not injure them ; simply because they saw 
him come among them without any means of armed defence or 
attack. Thus, the Quakers, imarmed, were safe amidst men of 
violence and blood, and the fiict that they were unarmed, was the 
secret of their power and their bulwark of defence. 

How different the scenes that followed the settlement of the Pu- 
ritans in New England I In Plymouth, Massachusetts, in Connecticut 
and in New Hampshire, they too, planted themselves down among 
tribes of wild Indians. The savage saw the Puritan armed, and 
justly inferred that it was not love and good will to the Indian 
which sharpened the sword and mounted the gun. The fact that 
the strangers were come with the means of their destruction, was 
evidence to the Indians that they intended to destroy them. The 
conclusion was in accordance with sound logic, and the ezperienoe 
of mankind. The savage, who was an object of affection and 
friendship to the Quaker, became, of course, an object of terror to 
the Puritan ; and the Puritan an object of deadly hatred to the sa- 
vage. Mutual injuries and incessant wars between them was the 
result. The warwhoop, the tomahawk and scalping knife of the In- 
dian carried dismay and death into the dwellings of the Puritan, 
and, in turn, the Puritans extinguished the council fires of the In- 
dian tribes, one after another, in the blood of their helpless women 
and children. 

What constituted the difference between the circumstances of the 
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Puritans and of the Quakers ? But one answer can be giyen—it 
was THE SWORD. 

The Puritans reasoned thus : the Indians are notorious for their 
readiness to resentment and revenge ; for their promptness to reta- 
liate ; for their craftiness and cruelty in pursuing and destroying 
their enemies ; and for their fierce and warlike propensities. Be- 
sides, they always go armed. Therefore we must be ready to meet 
their cunning and cruelty with superior cunning and skill, and to 
turn away their weapons of war with superior means of defence 
and attack. Thus, because the Indians were prone to wrath and 
rerenge, the Puritans concluded that they must be still more 
prompt to the same ; because the Indians were crafty, resentful, and 
armed, the Puritans argued that they must be still more crafty, 
more resentful, and better armed. The consequences were what 
might be expected ; weeping, wailing, and woe throughout their 
borders. 

On the other hand, the Friends reasoned thus : These Indians 
are what the Puritans describe them to be ; reyengefal, ferocious, 
cruel, warlike ; but, because they are so, and because the precepts 
and example of our divine Leader thus teach us to do, we must 
put away all anger, resentment, and revenge ; all weapons of war 
and all warlike dispositions, and be forgiving, loving, gentle, 
peacefiil. The Quakers and the Puritans drew exactly opposite 
conclusions from the same premises. The practical results demon- 
strate which course was the most expedient and the most Christian. 

The Spanish Smugglers. 

A striking illustration of the truth of the position that love is a 
better defence than the sword, is found in Kamond's Travels in the 
Pyrenees, Speaking of the Spanish smugglers, he says : — 

** These smugglers are as adroit as they are determined, are far 
miharized at all times with peril, and march in the very face of 
death. Their first movement is a never failing shot, and certainly 
would be an object of dread to most travellers ; for where are they 
to be dreaded more than in deserts, where crime has nothing to 
witness it, and the feeble no assistance ? As for myself, alone and 
unarmed, I have met them without anxiety, and have accompanied 
them without fear. We have little to apprehend from men whom 
we inspire with no distrust or envy, and everything to expect of 
tiiose from whom we claim only what is due 'from man to man. The 
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laws of nature still exist for thote who have long shaken off tiie 
laws of civil goTemment. At war with society, they are some- 
times at peace with their fellows. The assassin has been my guide 
in the defiles of the boimdaries of Italy ; the smuggler of the Py- 
renees has receiyed me with a welcome in his secret paths. Armedy 
I should have been the enemy of both ; unarmed, they have alike 
respected me. In such expectation, I have l(mg since laid aside 
all menacing apparatus whatever. Arms may, indeed, be employ- 
ed against the wild beast ; but no one should forget that they are 
no defence against the traitor ; that they irritate the wicked and 
intimidate the simple ; lastly, that the man of peace, among mim- 
kind, has a much more sacred defence— -his character." 

When the question is asked, by way of presenting an objection 
to Anti-War principles, "What shall we do with the robber and 
the assassin?" I. answer, let the power of that Love which is all- 
hoping and all-enduring be brought to bear upon them ; let them 
know that we would rather die than ii^jure them, and see if they 
cannot be restored to their fellow-men and to their God. I bdleve 
they can be. 

Nothing can exhibit more calculating cruelty than to plead a 
brother's guilt as a reason for putting him to death. If there be a 
judgment, where men are to be judged according to the deeds done 
in the body, as I believe there is, how can I plead a brother's sin as 
a reason why I should kill him, and his fitness for perdition as a 
reason why I should cut short his day of grace, and hasten his final 
doom ? Is he a sinner above all others? For this very reason, love 
leads to the wish that he may live and repent, and make his peace 
before he go hence. The robber is a fnan, the assassin is a man ; 
both are the children of our Eather, and may be reached and saved 
by Christian love. What has love, that ** thinketh no evil," to do 
with the gallows, or with armies and navies ? The sole and single 
object of these is the infliction of suffering and death upon others, 
for our own good. But we are commanded to love those enemies, and 
if we do so, what do we want with this apparatus of war ? Can we 
thrust our love into their bosoms on the point of a sword, or shoot 
it into their hearts on a bullet ? Common sense revolts at such a con- 
tradiction. Convince a man that you love him by breaking his neck ! 
Manifest your affection for him by tearing him to pieces ! Yet I 
once heard a minister of religion declare, in his zeal to defend the 
principles and practices of war, that he could in perfect accordance 
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with Christianity, write a message of love on a bullet, and shoot it 
through the heart of his enemy I — ^that the spirit of Christ might 
manufactiire deadly weapons ; raise, equip, and discipline armies, 
and lead them fbrth to slaughter I 

Christ Heading an Army, 

Think of Christ at the head of an army, armed and equipped 
with a cockade and feathers, epaulets'and tmiform, leading it forth 
to slaughter those whom he came to save 1 See him setting his 
followers in battle array ; hear him issue his words of command to 
them to take good aim, and to let every shot tell ; see him, smeared 
with blood, flying from rank to rank, urging them on to the work 
of death ; and then hear him call his followers around him on the 
field of slaughter, to thank God for the victory ! One could not but 
ask, Is this he who ** came not to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them"? Is this blood-stained warrior the Being who said to a 
warring world, "Love your enemies;" and who is balled "the 
Prince of Peace ?" It is impossible in imagination to associate 
that warrior, with "garments roUed in blood," with the gentle, 
loving Being who **was wounded for our transgressions, and 
braised for our iniquities ; and by whose stripes we are healed." 

If it is blasphemous to assert that Christ might consistently 
hang a criminal, or lead an army to bum or sack towns and cities, 
and murder the inhabitants, it is equally blasphemous to assert 
that those who are guided by his Spirit can do these things. I see 
not how any man can read the life of Christ, and arrive at the 
conclusion that those who are his ** living epistles" among men, 
can become soldiers or advocates of war. 

Can men fight in love? Whether as individuals, fighting in de- 
fence of themselves and friends, or as states or nations ; whether 
in a private capacity, on their personal responsibility, or as the 
agents of governments, can they fight in love ? If they cannot, 
then, judged by the Christian rule, they sin if they fight. Love is 
pittM and kind, and seeketh not her own, but the good of those 
who are loved. Is it possible for our enemies to regard the deadly 
weapons that pierce their hearts, or mutilate their bodies, as tokens 
of our affectionate regard for their good ? Go ask those houseless, 
homeless widows and orphans, if they who have made their homes 
desolate, loved them, and sought their comfort and welfare ? Yet 
the yery persons who, as the professed followers and ministers of 
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Christ, assert the duty to love our enemies, assert our right and 
our duty to wage war against them, and kill them ! 

** God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him." This is Christianity; nothing short of it deserves 
the name. ** If a man say, I lore God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar ; for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?" No man can 
believe that warriors and slave-holders love those whom they 
kill or enslave. To love man with a love that seeketh not her own, 
is to love God ; to hate man is to hate Grod ; to insult and out- 
rage man, is to insult and outrage the Deity, for man is His child 
and image. K our spirits dwell in this loving state, our affection 
will not be a barren abstraction : it will bear fruit, and that fruit 
will be long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, and forbearance. 

Yet the advocates of war would persuade the world that the 
soul that dwells in love may bring forth contentions, strifes, and 
slaughter ! — ^that the man who dwells in God may hire himself out 
as a soldier, to slaughter ELis innocent children, at the bidduto 

AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF HIS EMPLOYERS ! — that the man Who 

dwells in that love which is pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of kindness and compassion, and that designs no evil 
and doeth no evil, may make it his daily occupation to destroy men, 
women, and children, without regard to their guilt or 
INNOCENCE I — and that those who, as Christians, dwell in a God 
of truth, of justice, and mercy, may habitually perpetrate the de- 
ceptions, the falsehoods, the injustice, and cruelties necessarily 
involved in war 1 Whoever attempts to reconcile war with Christ- 
ianity, or the profession of a soldier with that of a Christian, must, 
of necessity, represent the Deity as a compound of inconsistencies 
and absurdities, and the Christian as a personification of contradic- 
tions, of folly, fraud, injustice, and impiety, and their opposites. 

Love may lead us to suffer for the good of those whom we love, 
but it can never lead us to inflict suffering of any kind or to any ex« 
tent upon the subjects of our affection, for our advantaos. 
Love may beat swords into ploughshares, and spears into pruning- 
hooks ; but cannot make them, nor teach men how. to Mrield them. 
The follo¥ring illustration was related to me by a man who had for 
half a century been in the military service, and had attained to di»- 
tinguished rank and honor. 
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The General and his Sword, 

*' I was trained in the school of war," said he, '* from childhood, 
haying been bom at the cannon's mouth, and nurtured amidst the 
clash of arms. Thirst for nulitarj glory was the ruling passion of 
my heart. In early life I obtained the command of a regiment ; 
and in time became Brigadier-general. In disciplining the soldiers 
under me, it was my great aim to get them into such a state of mind 
as would allow them to shoot at men, women, and children as they 
would at a target, and to throw cannon-balls and bomb-shells into 
masses of human beings, as against stone walls, without one thought 
of the pain and suffering they were inflicting. I always found that 
those in whose hearts human sympathy and affection were nearly 
extinct, made the coolest, most steady, and trust-worthy soldiers. 
If a town were to be sacked and pillaged, a country to be deso- 
lated, and hoases and crops to be destroyed; if an enemy's garrison 
were to be put to the sword ; and if women and children were to be 
massacred ; such were the men whom I could always trust to exe- 
cute my orders. In short, I found Napoleon's maxim true, ** the 
worse the man, the better the soldier," 

** But I could nerer endure to hear soldiers talking about loving 
their enemies ; about forgiying injuries, and returning good for 
evil. In my calm moments, I never could see what Christianity 
had to do with war ; or, how a soldier could pretend to be a Chris- 
tian. My only argument for war was necessity ; and I never could 
endure to hear men justify it from the precepts and example of 
Christ. I never wished to hear any praying among my soldiers, 
for I felt that praying and fighting were not congenial. 

*• I left the army surfeited with military honors. I had a sword 
of beautifol make and polish, which was given to me as a reward for 
my services. With that sword I had slain many hiunan beings. 
Thdr blood now cries to God against me; for I killed them knowing 
them to be innocent, merely because they belonged to the nation 
against whom I was waging war. Then I saw not as I now see. 
Gross darkness covered my mind. My keen, polished sword I 
idolized ; and I carried it with me into my retirement, when I left 
the camp and the army. That sword I hung up in my parlor, and 
I kept it near me as an old and familiar friend. 

•* In my quiet retirement I began to review the past, and look 
into the future; and to study more closely my relations to my Ma- 
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ker— and to my fellow-beings. I began to read more attentively 
the Christian Scriptures. I began to feel that my whole life had been 
at war with God as well as with man. Conviction fastened upon me, 
and I bowed my soul in sorrow before high Heaven, oppressed with 
the thought that I had lived but to spread misery and death. The 
law which enjoined love to enemies was what most troubled me; 
for I was conscious of having violated it most flagrantly. 

" I sat in my jwurlor one day, thinking how Christ loved his ene- 
mies, and died for them. I felt that I had been his enemy, and 
that he had loved me, and had died for me. My spirit was subdued. 
With tears I exclaimed, * God be merciful to me, a sinner.' A 
new spirit was kindled within me. A sweet calm settled upon me; 
I felt a gentle, a tender and forgiving spirit toward all men. I felt 
that I loved every body, and that I could not injure my deadliest 
enemy, let him do what he would tome. I seemed to dwell in love 
and in heaven. 

** While in this frame, my eye rested on my sword, and I said to 
myself, * If I Z<wc mine enemies, what use have I for that sword?* The 
spirit of love seemed to whisper in my heart in sweet and gentle 
tones, * Beat it up, beat it up, and learn war no more.' So distinct 
was the impression that I should beat it up, that I said aloud, in the 
hearing of my wife, who was present, * I will — I will beat it up.* 
My wife was startled as she heard me, and saw me moving towards 
my sword to take it down. She hastily arose, came towards me, 
and asked, * General, what are you going to do with your sword ?* 
* To beat it up,* said I, * I have no more use for it.' * Why should 
you beat it up ?' said she, * it can injure no one now ; and it serves 
to remind you of past deeds of glory, and of the high estimation in 
which they were held.' * Those deeds of glory, as you call them,' I 
replied, * were deeds of shame and sorrow, and have of late caused 
me many tears of anguish. Would that I and the world could for- 
get them ! The war spirit is, I trust, dead within me. I love my 
fellow-creatures ; I could not injure any one. What have I to do 
with a deadly weapon ? I will beat up that sword, and then can I 
pray for peace.' I took my beautiful sword, went to a smith's shop, 
and beat it into a pruning-hook. I have kept it ever since to prune 
my garden." 

Was that man's conduct the natural result of love ? K it was, 
then do those who practise or advocate war practically deny the 
Christian spirit and its regenerating power. If they profess Christ- 
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iaoity, their religion is but an abstraction or an obsenrance. If it 
were a living principle, leading to a practical obedience to the plain 
and positive precepts of the Gospel, they would beat up their swords, 
and learn war no more. I never heard a warrior, who understood 
the principles and practices necessarily connected with war, attempt 
to justify it by an appeal to the law of love. Even a Wellington 
has said, ** A man who has nice notions of religion had better not 
become a soldier." Yet that man, professing to be a Christian, has 
cut his way to glory through the very bowels of humanity I 

Sermon before an Artillery Company. 

The Rev. Dr. Eirkland of Boston, in 1795, preached a sermon 
before an Artillery company in that city, in which he uses the 
following language : — 

** We shudder with horror and sigh with grief when we consider 
the state of hostilities to which societies have been incident from 
their formation ; in consequence of which the sword has been the 
measure of justice, and the weak have been the prey of the strong. 
War, designed as a blessing, has often proved a curse to man; and 
killing and destroying have been studied as indispensable arts, and pur- 
sued as glorious employments,** 

Had he said, * Because the sword is the measure of justice, 
therefore states have been incident to hostility, and the weak the 
prey of the strong,' it had been nearer the truth. But, after making 
the above statement, in the spirit of contradiction and absurdity, 
into which every advocate of war on Christian grounds must fall, 
he says, '* We ought to acknowledge with gratitude the benefits of 
the destructive invention of gunpowder !" — " Every possible mo- 
tive urges our government to foster and our citizens to cultivate 
the military art. Whatever hope we may entertain of the future 
prevalence of pacific principles among nations, we know that this 
age will not enjoy its completion, and that strength is now the only 
safeguard of right," 

That is to say, we cannot love our enemies while we have ene- 
mies to love ; but when all men become reconciled, and cease to in- 
jure one another, then we will love our enemies, when there are 
none to love. Till the millennium comes, we must thank God for 
gunpowder and bullets, and guns and swords, by which alone trutli 
can be defended against falsehood, virtue against vice, right against 
wrong, Christ against Belial ! 

c2 
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Devout Pirates and Puritans fathering their bloody deeds upon God, 

Eussell, the historian, says of the pirates of the seyenteenth cen- 
tury: — "They never emharked in any expedition, without puh- 
licly praying to heaven for its success ; nor did they ever return 
loaded with hooty without solemnly returning thanks to God for 
their good fortune." 

In giving an account of the destruction of an Indian fort hy the 
Puritans, one historian (Rev. Br. Trumhle), says: — ** Parents and 
children, the aged and the young, perished in promiscuous ruin. 
The numher destroyed was four hundred, principally women and 
children. It was a fearful sight to see them frying in the fire, and 
the streams of blood, and the horrible scent thereof; but the 
victory seemed a sweet sacrifice, and they gave the praise to God." 

No matter whether they be pirates or Puritans, the one may as 
well attribute his success to God as the other. They plunder upon 
the high seas, bum women and children in the wilderness, and 
give the praise to God ! Both alike blaspheme the Grod of love. 
The same reverend historian thus describes the destruction of 
another tribe of Indians: — "The enemy begged in abject terms 
for quarter. The English had nothing to do but load and fire ; 
the Indians being penned up and huddled together, so that scarcely 
a shot was lost. Offour thousand only two hundred escaped." 

The same author adds : — •* This happy event gave great joy to 
all the colonies. A day of thanksgiving was appointed ; and in all 
the churches of New England devout and animated praises were 
addressed to Him who giveth His people the victory, and causeth 
them to dwell in safety." Thus the advocates of war father their 
crimes upon a just and holy God. 

Language of a Christian Soldier on the Field of Battle, 
In giving an account of one of the heroes of the last war between 
Britain and the United States, the Governor of Illinois thus pre- 
sents him in battle : — 

" In the heat of action I frequently heard him exclaim, ** huzza, 
my brave fellows, we are hewing them to pieces ; five minutes more, 
and we'll blow them to hell. By heaven, every officer and soldier 
has immortalized himself," &c. 

This is one of those heroes whose Christianity, -in the estima- 
tion of war-making religionists, it were impious to doubt ; who 
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make the Bible and Frajrer Book their daily companions. The 
essential spirit of war is in their hearts. Is the Spirit of Christ 
there? 

Consecratum of the Colours qf the 49th Regiment by the Bishop of 

Winchester, 

The Bishop of Winchester not many months ago consecrated the 
colours of the 49th regiment ; on which occasion he addressed the 
soldiers, and among other things he said : — 

" I may bid you look back with thankfulness and honest exulta- 
tion on laurels won in Holland and at Copenhagen, in Quebec and 
China. It would haye been heart-stirring to the coldest and least 
enthusiastic, to have heard the praises of those your last exploits 
in China, from the lips of the great captain of the age, the illustri- 
ous Commander-in-chief of the British armies, when, in his place in 
Parliament, he moYcd the thanks of the House for your gallant 
deeds. Those were praises worth living and worth dying for !" 

Let us look at some of the exploits of that regiment, as described 
by Captain Bingham, in his account of the capture of Ningpo, in 
the recent Chinese war. 

Deeds of the 49M Regiment in China. 

** On the Chinese penetrating to the market-place, in the centre 
of the city, they were received by a heavy fire from our troops^ 
This sudden check so damped their ardour, that their only object 
appeared to be to get out of the city as £ut as possible ; in doing 
which, they were crowded in dense masses in the narrow streets. 
The artillery now coming up within one hundred yards of the 
crowded fugitives^ poured in a destructive fire of grape and canis- 
ter. So awful was the destruction of human life, that the bodies 
were obliged to be removed to the sides of the street to allow the 
guns to advance, and the pursuit was followed up by the artillery 
and the 49th regiment for miles." 

In this exploit of the 49th, in connection with their comrades in 
arms, iraNE thousand of the flying, unresisting, innocent Chinese 
were massacred. This slaughter was the work of the Bishop of 
Winchester. Was it the work of Christ ? 

Massacre of the Sikhs in the Punjaub, 
In the recent war in the Punjaub, a war provoked by British 
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aggression, thirty thousand human beings were offered up on 
the altar of British rule and ambition. Lord Grough, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, admits that, in the whole course of his experience 
as a soldier, he never beheld a more heart-rending and terrible 
sight, than was presented when the British guns poured their shot 
upon the flying natives, as they were attempting to swim across 
the river. What with the shot and drowning, multitudes perished. 
With reference to one of these battles, I make the following extract 
from the Glasgow Argus: 

** At the victory over the Sikhs at Moodkee and I'erozeshuhur, 
on the 18th, 21st, and 22nd of December, 1845, in which 13,000 
were slain, the Governor-General issued a proclamation, December 
the 25th, in which he says : — These grateful and heartfelt aeknow- 
lodgments to the army cannot be closed without humbly remember- 
ing that our thanks are due to Him who is the only giver of all 
victory, and without whose aid the battle is not to the strong. The 
Governor-General therefore invites every British subject at this 
station, to return thanks to Almighty God for the mercies he has 
so recently vouchsafed us, by assembling at the Govemor-General*s 
tent, where prayer and thanksgiving will be read by the Governor- 
General's chaplain." 

And when the news reached England of the conclusion of the 
war, the Archbishop of Canterbury prepared a form of thanks- 
giving to God for this wholesale massacre, and sent it all over 
the kingdom to be repeated on a given day. The following is 
an extract from that prayer : — 

"We bless thee, O Merciful Lord, for having brought to a 
speedy and prosperous issue a war to which no occasion had been 
given by injustice on our part, or apprehension of injury at our 
hands. To thee, O Lord, we ascribe the glory : [the glory of kill- 
ing 30,000 of thy children,] it was thy wisdom which guided the 
councils, thy power which strengthened the hands of those whom 
it pleased thee to use as thy instruments in the discomfiture of the 
lawless aggressor, and the prostration of his ambitious designs.'* 

Were those enemies, those Sikhs and those Indians, slain in 
love ? This is war as it is and as it must be. Is it Christianity ? 
Did God guide men to such deeds ? The Archbishop says he did. 

General Burgoyne, in 1777, employed the Indians in the war be- 
tween Britain and America, offering them £10 each for every scalp 
taken from the head of an American. Lord Suffolk justified this 
measure in Parliament, and said, — " Besides its policy and neces- 
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mtyy the measure was allawable on prineipU ; for that it was per- 
fectly justifiable to use all the means Grod and nature had put 
into our hands." 

This is the principle on which all wars are conducted ; victory is 
the standard of right ; defeat, of wrong. Whatever is necessary 
to secure the former and prevent the latter, the commandant being 
judgey is right, and must be approved. Whatever a commandant 
does, his conduct is never called in question if he is victorious. If 
a soldier do any thing that turns to the advantage of an enemy, 
he is shot ; if a similar deed redound to the advantage of his em^ 
ployen^ he is rewarded. On this principle, the following dreadful 
scene in the history of the French war with Algiers was enacted 
and justified. The account is taken from the Akhbar, a journal 
published in Algiers imder the direction of the authorities : — 

Burning of the Arabs by the French Army in the Dahara, 

" There has just occurred in the Dahara one of those terrible 
events which deeply afflict those who witness them, even when con- 
vinced of their frightful necessity, and when they are justified in 
declaring that every thing possible was done to prevent the catas- 
trophe. It is known that the corps commanded by Colonels Pelis- 
sier, St. Amaud, and De L'Admirault have been carrying on 
combined operations in the west. Colonel Fielissier was busy in 
pursuing the Ouled Eiahs, who have never yet submitted, as they 
live in immense caverns where it would be madness for the troops 
to enter. On the 18th of June, finding themselves closely pur- 
sued, the Ouled Riahs flew to their usual place of refuge. After 
having surrounded the caverns, some faggots were lighted and 
thrown by the French troops before the entrance. After this de- 
monstration, which was made to convince the Arabs that the 
French had the power, if they pleased, of suffocating them in their 
hiding-place, the colonel thvew in letters offering to them life and 
liberty if they would surrender their arms and their horses. At 
first they refused, but subsequently they replied that they would 
consent if the French troops would withdraw. This condition was 
considered inadmissible, and more burning faggots were thrown. 
A great tumult now arose, and it was known afterwards that it 
arose from a discussion as to whether there should be surrender or 
not. The party opposed to a surrender carried their point, and a 
few of the minority made their escape. Colonel Pelissier, wishing 
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to spare the lives of those who remained in the carem, sent some 
Arabs to them to exhort them to surrender. They reAised, and 
some women, who did not partake of the savage fanaticism of the 
majority, attempted to fly, but their husbands and relations fired 
upon them, to prevent their escape from the martyrdom which 
they had themselves resolved to suffer. Ck)lonel Peliseier then sus- 
pended the throwing of the burning &ggots, and sent a French 
officer to hold a parley with the Ouled Blahs, but the messenger was 
received with a discharge of fir&^mns, and could not perform his 
mission. This state of things continued till the night of the 19th, 
when, losing all patience, and no longer having a hope of othervrise 
subduing these fanatics, who formed a perfect nucleus of revolt in 
the country, the fire was renewed and rendered intense. During 
this time the cries of the unhappy wretches, who were being suffo- 
cated, were dreadful, and then nothing was heard but the crackling 
of the faggots. This silence spoke volumes. The troops entered 
and found 500 dead bodies. About 150, who still breathed, were 
brought into the fresh air, but a portion of them died afterwards." 
This is indeed a horrible picture, but no advocate of war may 
condemn it, for it is the necessary and legitimate result of the 
principle for which he pleads. All who plead that war is right, 
plead that such scenes are in accordance with Christianity. This 
deed was just as consistent with the law of love, as was the de- 
struction of the Indians by the Puritans ; the slaughter of the Chi- 
nese in Ningpo; of the Sikhs in the Punjaub; or the scenes 
depicted in the following extracts from letters written by General 
Pollock and by officers under him in the Affghan war : — 

Atrocities of the English Army in Affghanistan, 

Extract of a letter from an officer in General Pollock's army : — 
** We have been here engaged in the benevolent task of cutting 
down every tree, and burning every house we can lay our hands 
on, while our cattle find excellent forage among the standing crops. 
With a very Christian spirit, we are doing all the evil we possibly 
can ; and it will afford us the most unfeigned satisfaction if we 
should succeed in our zealous attempts to convert this beautiful 
and richly cultivated spot into a barren wilderness. That we can- 
not, by any wicked device, permanently destroy the vines, is a 
sad source of regret ; but of the gardens fiill of mulberry, pome- 
granate, peach, apple, and pear trees, we hope not to leave one 
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standing. IS NOT ALL THIS DIABOLICAL ? IS THERE 
NOT MORE OF THE SPIRIT OF HELL THAN OF HEAVEN 
IN IT? AND YET WHAT IS TO BE DONE? HOW CAN 
IT BE AVOIDED? 

** Our exiBtence depends on our reducing these sayages to submis- 
sion, and they leave us no other means of injuring them. It is bet- 
ter perhaps, after all, to take their trees than their lives ; and all the 
mischief we can do to them is but a poor revenge for the barbarous 
massacre of thousands of our fellow soldiers, who begged nothing 
of them but their lives. Old newspapers, letters, books, music, 
scraps of clothes, and all sorts of fragments foimd in the villages, 
prove, if proof were wanting, how active a part these assassins had 
in the murderous destruction of the Feringee army. Even now 
they hover around us in caves and rocks, watching like beasts of 
prey, ready to pounce upon any unfortunate straggler from our 
camp, that may happen to come within their reach ; and at night 
they prowl about, firing into our camp, in the hope of hitting 
somebody in the crowd. Such a set of unmitigated villains I never 
heard of; but our tree-cutting, together with the result of the 
fight, has had the intended efi*ect. They are now anxious to con- 
ciliate, and are bringing in lots of supplies." 

<« This gentleman, says the London Examiner, " so indignant at 
the savage spirit of * unmitigated villains,* appears never to have 
asked himself the question by what right a British army had en- 
tered their country, and forced an expelled tyrant upon them. If 
we aggress savages, what have we to expect but barbarous ven- 
geance?" 

Extract from another letter : — 

** Candaharf July 18. — Our sepoys have met them (the AS- 
ghans), and thrashed them on every occasion, and without a Euro- 
pean except the few commissioned officers attached to the corps ; 

in&Ct, THET HAVE KNOCKED OUT THEIB BBAINS WITH THE 

BUTT-END OF THEIB MUSKETS in the heat of action, when the 
piece was unloaded and bayonet unfixed. If we are allowed to take 
Cabul and Ghuznee, and get our prisoners, and then retire with 
credit, all India would tremble when they heard of our doings. 
If we are ordered back, leaving our prisoners, we shall have to 
fight it out in India; but I have, and always had, very strong 
doubts if the Afighans would allow us to retire quietly." 
From a non-commissioned officer of the 9th regiment of foot : — 

c 3 
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" Camp at Jellalabad, July \2th, 1842.— On the approach of a fora- 
ging party to a village, the villagers fly, and those that have the mis' 
fortune to be left behind are immediately put to deaths there being no 
quarter shown on either side, the soldiers being determined to revenge 
the death of their countrymen. . . . There is plenty of 
fruit at Jellalabad, such as apples, grapes, melons, raisins, peaches, 
and plums, but every thing in the shape of wearing apparel is ex- 
ceedingly dear : shirts, of the coarsest check, from 8s. to 10s. each, 
and these we are obliged to make ourselves, so that most of us 
have become excellent tailors, and it does not always happen that 
we can buy it for any sum. The men sometimes go out to the vil- 
lages at a distance, and shoot the first Affghan they meet, and take 
from him his capria, a sort of head dress or turban made of 
check I", 
Another letter, dated 30th of August, 1842, states : — 
*' We marched on the 20th inst. firom Jellalabad to Futtenbad, 
and on the following day proceeded to Gundamuck, where we had 
scarcely arrived when the enemy's cavalry made their appearance, 
and fired into our camp. Our cavalry gave them chase, but with- 
out effect. At night we were ordered to lie on our arms, and be in 
readiness to move to the attack of the forts and villages. At mid- 
night the enemy commenced a sharp fire on our picquets, but were 
soon driven back. We afterwards moved off across the valley, co- 
vered by the skirmishers of the 9th. The enemy made a good 
stand for a short time, but soon found the fire too hot for them, 
and they fell back on some breast-works near the villages, when 
the artillery put some shells amongst them, and soon spread con- 
sternation in their ranks. They fled, and we took possession of 
six or seven villages and one fort, and inunediately set them on fire. 
At this time villages are burning in every direction throughout the 
valley, for an extent of six or seven miles. Destruction seems the 
order of the day. Even the trees have been all cut down, and the 
vineyards, after taking the grapes, we rooted out. What grain the 
commissary did not want was burned, and the cattle are fed on the 
standing crops. It is estimated that six lacs of rupees, or £60,000 
sterling, is the amount of damage done here on the 2Brd instant. After 
we had destroyed the villages, we drove the enemy upon the 
heights, from whence they kept up a sharp fire. We suppose we 
killed about two hundred of their men, but it is difficult to ascer- 
tain their munber correctly, as they have a custom of dragging 
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iheir dead off the field, even at the risk of their own lives. This 
is explained by the fact that they are in the habit of mutilating the 
dead bodies of their enemies in the most shocking manner, and ex- 
pect that we shall retaliate upon them." 

Greneral Pollock himself writes from Affg^lianistan : — 

** Kookhi Khali has been destroyed by fire ; the fort and Tillage 
of Mammoo Khali have been also destroyed by fire, and before I 
quit this place the trees, to which much yalue and importance are 
attached, will be cut down." 

What the general meant by what he then wrote as to the trees, 
will be seen by the following extracts of letters from officers in his 
army. Both letters are dated August 25th. One writes thus : — 

" We are now luxuriating quietly in the most delicious fruits, 
and there are lots of supplies of all kinds for the present. All 
the Tillages and forts were burnt to the ground ; vineyards cut 
down fixHn the root ; mulberry trees, and all trees of any yalue, 
destroyed. Twenty-fiTe years would not restore the place to its 
former beauty, and Atc more will be necessary to make it habi* 
table. This u the way to do btuiness, for it was here the wretched 
remains of the 44th were cruelly massacred ; lots of their accou- 
trements were found, and an immense deal of other European pro- 
perty The chiefs are coming in, in every direction, and all 

are crying out for mercy ; and well may they do so, for the killing 
of a few hundreds of them is a mere trifle, indeed, to the destroy- 
ing those beautiful trees, which reduces thousands to starvation, 
and nothing but years of incessant labour can restore." 

The strain of the other letter is similar : — 

** The effects of this small fight will be good ; even now it is 
apparent, and great is the sorrow with which the inhabitants 
are watching from the pine forests, on the higher ranges of lulls, 
the destruction of their luxuriant fields and rich vineyards, large 
trees, and comfortable homes, where camp followers, camels, and 
fire are waging a war of extermination. Already the panic has 
spread, and hoary-headed patriarchs, with crutches to rest their 
chins upon, are seen winding th^r way towards the head quarters, 
wiUing to accede to any terms which may save them from a similar 
fate. The greatest credit is due to General Pollock, who command- 
ed personally, and whose excellent arrangements prevented any 
mistake, whUe his presence, as usual, in the fort, gave an assu- 
rance that nothing was left to chance which proper orders could 
prevent." 
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With respect to these flagrant transactions, the Morning Herald 
of NoYember 10th, 1842, thus writes :— 

'' Hitherto it has been the honourable characteristic of British 
warfiEure to respect, wherever. U was posnble^ property, and to lessen 
the cruelties and calamities of invasion by a manifest regard to 
unoffending persons. It is otherwise in Affghanistan; we are 
there engaged in a war of revenge alike against rolers and people. 
Our proceedings, since April, are thus summarily described by a 
well informed writer in the Bombay Times : — * Around Jellalahad 
and Candahar we wanted employment for our troops, and tha 
mild pastime we selected was that of pillaging the peasantry 1 We 
can, within the last four months, boast of having burnt more vil- 
lages, destroyed more orchards and fruit trees, and done more 
wanton damage to individual inhabitants, where the necessities of 
war could not be ur^ed in excuse for the cruelties we exercised, 
than Wellington could vaunt of throughout his military career I 
British armies have not till now had the glory, like that of Can- 
dahar, of having imdertaken an expedition to destroy the dweUing^ 
place of a priest, who had too zealously stirred up his coimtiymea 
in the defence of their religion ; nor like that of Gundamuck, of 
having remained two days absent from camp for the purpose of 
levelling villages and cutting down fruit-trees, because they were 
much valued, after they had expelled the enemy, destroyed their 
stronghold, and effected all the havock necettary for their own 
security f or sanctioned by the usages of European war,* " 

These scenes are inseparable from war. Why does the Herald 
complain ? It advocates war, and discretionary power over life ; 
power to destroy human beings, unthout regard to their guilt or 
innocence, and for the advantage of the destroyers ; power to ad<^t 
any means which we deem necessary to ensure victory to us and 
defeat to our enemies. This is what is meant by power to declare 
war. The history of all wars proves that the scenes related above, 
and scenes like unto them, are the necessary fruits of this prin- 
ciple. Every advocate for the Christianity of war supports the idea 
that these deeds are in perfect accordance with the law of love ; 
and that men can do them and dwell in love. I wonder not that 
men who sit imder the teachings of war-making ministers of 
religion become infidels and atheists. 
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Celebration of the Lord's Supper on the eve of Battle, 

I heard a professedly Chrittiiaii bishop relate the following, ag an 
iUnstration of the piety of soldiers, and it has been held up to them 
as an example worthy of imitation. / consider it an instance of 
horrible mockery of our Bedeemer, and of most glaring impiety. 

In the war of 1812^13, between the United States and Great 
Britain, the British and American armies were lying hear together, 
in daily expectation of battle. A few hours' truce was agreed 
upon between them. There were many professed christians and 
some preachers in both armies. These concluded to celebrate the 
Lord's Supper together. The table was spread on the dividing 
line between the two armies. All things were ready. The British 
sfddiers came up on one side, the Americans on the other. There 
they took the bread and wine, as symbols of the body and blood 
of Chriat, to celebrate his dying love for his enemies. They 
prayed and sung together ; and mingled their hearts, as they sup- 
posed, in sweet communion with one another and with Christ, 
around the table of their Lord. They praised Ood for giving Ms 
Son to die for them ; prayed that he would help them to put away 
all anger and wrath, and to be tender hearted, forgiving one 
another, as Ood for Christ's sake had forgiven them. They 
prayed that Grod would knit their hearts together in love, and 
make them to be one with Christ and with one another. 

The feast ended ; the praying and singing ceased. They parted ; 
and the next day met on the field of death ; each, with eyes of 
fdry, seeking to thrust his sword, or send his bullet into the heart 
of the other. The result of this battle is thus described by one 
who speaks as one of the actors in the dreadful tragedy : — 

The Battle of Bridgewater, Upper Canada, 

" As the victors returned from the pursuit of the retreating 
enemy, a scene of intense interest was presented. They traversed 
the field which a few moments before had sparkled with the proud 
equipage of war. There had been gallant men and gay uniforms 
and waving banners ; and there had been drums and trumpets, and 
the wild notes of the bugle stirring the soul to action. There had 
been nodding plumes and beating hearts, and eyes that gleamed 
with valor and ambition. There, too, had been tempestuous chiefs, 
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emulous of fame, dashing their fiery steeds along the hostile ranks; 
and there had been all the spirit-stirring sights and sounds that 
fill the eye and the ear, and the heart of the young warrior, glTiag 
mole than the poet's fire to the entranced imagination. What a 
change had a few brief moments produced 1 Now the field was 
strewed with ghastly and disjigwed forms ; with the wounded^ the 
mutilated, and the dying. The ear was filled with strange and 
melancholy and terrific sounds ; the shouts of victory had given 
place to groans of anguish, the complaints of the vanquished, theprayen 
or the imprecations of the dying. Here was one who called upon 
Heaven to protect his children ; another raved of a bereaved wife; 
a third tenderly breathed a beloved name, consecrated only by that 
tie ; while others deprecated their own sufferings, or pleaded 
piteously for the pardon of their own sins. Here were those who 
prayed ardently for death, and some who implored a few moments 
more of life. Complaints of bodily pain, and confessions of un- 
repented crime, burst forth from the souls of many in heart-rend- 
ing accents ; while some, as they gazed upon the fiist fiowing crim- 
son torrent, wasted the brief remains of breath in moralizing upon 
the shortness of life, and man's careless prodigality of existence. 
Many gallant spirits were there on that ensanguined plain, who 
prayed silently ; and some who dared not pray, and yet scorned to 
murmur. Their compressed lips bespoke their firmness ; their eyes 
wandered wildly and wistfully over the bright scene that was 
fading before them, and they grasped fervently the hands of those 
who mournfully bade them farewell. Last of all were seen those 
in whom the soldier's enthusiasm [overpowered every other sea- 
sation, who smiled at pain, and welcomed victory even in death. 
The actors in the scene seemed to have multiptied, for those who 
had occupied but a small space when marshalled in compact bodies, 
were now scattered widely over the plain. At one spot was a 
group of men, at another a heap of mutilated bodies ; all aroimd 
were broken carriages, and the carcasses of men and horses. The 
British grenadier and American rifleman slept in death together, 
and the limbs of the common sentinel were thrown across the body 
of his officer. The soldier, slightly hurt, supported his desperately 
wounded enemy ; the dying Englishman reclined his head upon 
the lap of the bleeding American, and the American threw his 
exhausted frame into the hands of the vanquished Briton. Every 
one demanded help from the nearest hand, or afforded it where it 
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seemed the most necessary. The sullen pride of the yanquished 
and the ready courtesy of the victors alone distinguished their 
deportment." 

This is war as it must be—such are the atrocities for which eyery 
advocate of war pleads, and which he would make men believe 
may be the legitimate fruit of christian love I He is the deadliest 
enemy of Christ who would associate him, in loving fellowship, 
with such scenes. No wonder the general who beat up his sword 
SMd, ** I could never endure to hear soldiers talking about loving 
their enemies ; I never could see what Christianity had to do with 
war, or how a soldier could pretend to be a christian." 

Again I ask, can men fight in love ? Can love to enemies pos- 
sibly lead them to adopt principles such as are necessarily involved 
in war, and which lead to such scenes as above described, as their 
natural fruits? If not, then are they heinous sinners who 
advocate or practise war. 

Tlie following is a short account of my own conversion to the 
principle of Non-Besistance. 

The Author*s Conversion to Non-Resistance, 

About fifteen years ago, I was at a hotel in the city of Providence, 
Bhode Island. In front of the hotel was a noble elm, and under 
its spreading branches seats were placed for the accommodation of 
the guests. Here I sat one day, reading a newspaper; but the 
paper was uninteresting, and I threw it down, and looked aroimd 
for a more animated companion. Near me sat a very old man, in 
the garb of the religious society of Friends or Quakers. He sat 
cross-legged on his chair, his hands locked together on his lap, 
his broad brimmed hat on his head, and his countenance calm 
and serene. He appeared to be lost in meditation. I looked at 
him for a moment, hesitating to interrupt him ; but finally we 
entered into conversation, which turned upon the views of JFriends 
on the subject of military defence. Thinking it would be easy to 
show the futility and absurdity of those views, I stated my argu- 
ments in favour of defensive resistance. He listened attentively, 
and then addressed me in nearly these words : 

** Well, friend, thou believest it right to kill thy enemies in self- 
defence?" 

** Assuredly I do." 

•* Dost thou believe it to be thy duty to love thy enemies ?" 
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** Certainly I do." 

" Then," said he, regarding me with a smile, ''if thou must 
fight thy enemies, I hope thou wilt fight them in love." 

"What do you mean by that?" I asked sharply. **Do you 
wish to insult me, or are you in sober earnest ?" 

"In sober earnest," replied the Friend, kindly but seriously, 
" I never mean to insult any one. I repeat, that if thou must 
fight and kill thy enemies, thou art boimd, in accordance with thy 
0¥m views of duty, to fight them and kill them in love." 

"But suppose the country is invaded by the British or the 
Indians, shall I sit still and see our institutions destroyed, and our 
cities laid in ashes? No, I would go forth to 'kill, slay, and 
destroy* the invader." 

"But thou must * kill, slay, and destroy ' them in love." 

" And suppose a robber meets me on the highway, and demands 
my purse or my life, shall I tamely submit to the outrage ? Not 
I, I would first lay him a corpse at my feet." 

" Yet thou must lay him a corpse at thy feet in love," quietly 
interposed the Friend. 

I felt annoyed at my inability to answer the old man, who was 
thus nailing me to my absurd position. I sprang up from my seat, 
stood before him, and exclaimed, with flashing eyes, and voice 
raised to its most emphatic pitch, 

* ' What ! Bo you mean to say, that I should allow an assassin to 
enter my house, to kill my wife and children, without making any 
resistance ? No, I would plaster the walls with his brains, before 
I would suffer him to do so." 

" Friend," said the old man, "I hope thou wilt plaster the wall 
with his brains, all in love." 

" And I suppose, if I were the master of a merchant vessel at 
sea, and a pirate came down upon me, you would advise me not to 
resist him. For my part, I think I should give him and his crew 
to the sharks." 

" But," said the old man, in a tone of unaltered kindness and 
serenity, "thou must give them to be food for the sharks in love ; 
for thou hast acknowledged it to be thy duty to love thy enemies." 

What could I reply ? The old man had brought conviction to 
my mind. I reflected for a moment, and said, " Well, my good 
Mend, you have convinced me that I must renounce either Chris- 
tianity or military defence. I clearly see that swords and guns, 
battles and bloodshed are inconsistent with Christian love." 
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2. — ^FOBOIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Christianity is forgiyeness ; and without the latter, the former 
has no existence. Those who forgive as Christ forgave are Christ- 
ians ; those who do not, have no claim to this character. I shall 
attempt no logical definition of forgiveness; none is needed; it 
admits of none ; it is, like love, a principle of life, rather than a 
theological dogma : a work of the heart rather than of the head ; 
an all-pervading, omnipresent, ever-efficient spirit, and not an 
intangible abstraction. But there are circumstances connected with 
forgiveness that deserve to be mentioned. 

How are we to forgive f The answer is. As we would be forgiven. 
*.* Forgive us our debts, at we forgive our debtors." We have all 
sinned; we ask forgiveness, and the answer is, "Ae you forgive 
your enemies, so will you be forgiven." How can the advocates 
of the sword and the gallows pray to be forgiven as they forgive ? 
They forgive their enemies by hanging and shooting them ; and 
while they do this, they utter a fiEdsehood when they ask to be for- 
given as they forgive. They know that they do not tAiMwish to be 
forgiven. The following incident occurs to me, and shows what 
warriors, whether in principle or practice, should do in reference 
to this petition : 

A Consistent Resolution, 

I once spent a short time at a watering place in England. There 
were several boarders with me in the same house. We had frequent 
discussions about non-resistance. One evening we conversed till 
twelve o'clock, on the consistency of hanging and shooting our ene- 
mies with our duty to forgive them. A lady, who was always 
careful to say the Lord's prayer in the morning and evening, seemed 
to take a great interest in the conversation. She strongly urged 
that men ought to be hung for certain offences. I remarked to her, 
as we were about to separate for the night : "When you pray to- 
night, I think you had better omit that petition about forgiveness, 
till you have learned to forgive as you would be forgiven. Surely 
you do not wish to be forgiven as you forgive, while you plead for 
hanging and shooting your enemies ?" 

*^I shall think about it," said she. 

The next morning, as we met at the breakfast table, she said : 
"I have made up my mind about that petition respecting forgive- 
ness." 
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" And what is your conclusion ?*' I asked. 

" I have determined never to use it till I become a non-resistant. 
When I retired to my chamber last night, I took my prayer book, 
and knelt down to say my ^myers as usual. Wlien I came to that 
portion of the Lord's prayer, * and forgire us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us,' I stopped short, conscious 
that I did not wish to be forgiven as I forgave mine enemies. I was 
aware that in certain cases I should wish to have some of them hung 
or shot ; and I did not wish to be hung or shot myself. So I 
omitted it. This morning again, from the same conviction, I could 
not repeat it. And now I have made up my mind never to use it 
again until I have become a non-resistant.'* 

'* Yours is a fearful but a consistent resolution," I remarked. 
*' Now 1 I hope you will become at once a non-resistant, for your 
own sake and for the world's sake." 

" I am not one yet, and I do not know when I shall be," she re- 
plied. * * But I am resolved to utter that petition no more till I am 
converted." 

Thus, the petition about forgiveness should be left out of the 
Lord's prayer, when that prayer is used in the army, or by men 
who plead for the right of killing enemies in self-defence. 

Reader! are tliere those around you, who wish or do yon 
wrong ? Do you sincerely forgive them ? Or, if you feel the spirit 
of resentment and revenge, how dare you repeat the Lord's prayer, 
since, in so doing, instead of praying for a blessing, you pray for a 
curse. 

An Unhappy Predicament. 

The following is another striking illustration of the position of 
the advocates of war and hanging, when they would repeat the 
Lord's prayer. A member of the Society of Friends, with whom 
I was at the time staying a few days as a guest, told me the circum- 
stance: 

*' I once had a poor neighbour, who had a wife and several small 
children. His children were crying for bread, and he had none to 
give them. In his need he broke open my bam, and stole three 
bushels of rye. I caused him to be arrested, and brought before 
the court. He confessed the deed, and stated to the court the 
reason why he had acted as he did. He was convicted, condemned, 
and thrust into jail. His family, who were by his side in the court. 
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with crashed hearts and weepmg eyes, returned to their desolate 
home. The husband and fiither had been convicted of felonj, and 
cast into prison for a deed which he had oonunitted to keep them 
from starving. I got into my waggon alter I had seen him thrust 
into prison, and went on my way towards my house, congratulating 
myself that I had done good service to the state, by securing a thief, 
llie thought of the poor, bereaved, and broken-hearted wife and 
starving little ones, from whom I had taken a husband and a &ther, 
did not once enter my mind. My humanity waa smothered in my 
gratified revenge. As I rode along, ruminating on what I had done, 
by some unaccountable association of ideas, the petition of the 
Lord's prayer, touching forgiveness, was forcibly brought to my 
mind ; and I unconsciously spoke out aloud, saying, ' Father, for- 
give me as I have forgiven my* — enemy, I was going to say. But it 
came into my mind just then, that I did not wish to be forgiven as 
I had forgiven the man who stole my com. I was confounded. I 
dared not utter that petition. I tried again, * Father, forgive me,* 
I cried aloud, but I dared not say, ' as I have forgiven my neigh- 
bour.* I was greatly dismayed to think that I had brought myself 
into a position in which I could not utter the Lord's prayer. I rode 
home in great distress of mind, put up my horse, entered the house, 
and felt so uneasy, that my wife observed my anxiety in my coun- 
tenance. When she enquired the cause, I first told her that I had 
placed myself in a position which for ever precluded me from asking 
God to forgive my sins, and then related all the circumstances of 
the case. She tried to comfort me — ^to convince me that I was over 
righteous — that I could forgive the man though I had punished 
him — and that I could ask God to forgive me, as I had forgiven 
him. But all her endeavours were to no purpose. My enemy in 
his dimgeon, his broken-hearted wife, and his weeping children 
were continually before me ; and my mind could receive no com- 
fort from any source. I could not sleep that night. All the fol- 
lowing day, which was First-day, I walked about the house, nearly 
distracted, wringing my hands in agony of mind, and crying out, 
* Father, forgive me — Father, forgive me,* But I could not say, * as 
I have forgiven my neighbour.' I felt that I did not want God to 
forgive me, as I had forgiven the trespass of my neighbour. In 
the evening, my wife suggested that I might perhaps get him out 
of jail, and restore him to his family. * I will,* I said, *if it cost 
all my fortune.* This determination for a moment brought peace 
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to my mind. But the thought soon occurred that I might not be 
able to get him out, or that I might die before I had accomplished 
it. This again threw me into distress. I walked about my house 
all that night, crying out, < Father, forgive me,* But I could not 
say, *as I have forgiren my neighbour's trespass against me.' 
Early on Monday morning, I called on the magistrates, told them 
that revenge had influenced me in the prosecution, and had for a 
time closed my heart against lore, forgiveness, and humanity. I 
t(dd them that I now saw my sin ; and that I never could, without 
mocking God, ask him to forgive me a< I had forgiven my neigh- 
hour, while that neighbour and his family were all wretched, in 
consequence of my revenge. They kindly listened to my plea, and 
on my paying all the costs, and entering into bonds for the man's 
future good behaviour, they opened the prison and let him out. I 
took him into my waggon, brought him to my house, opened my 
bam, took a bag, measured into it three bushels of rye, tied up the 
bag, and then said to my neighbour, * There, carry that home to 
your wife and children; and when it is gone, if you cannot get any 
thing for them to eat, come to me and you shall have some while I 
have any.' Peace was instantly restored to my troubled heart, and 
I exclaimed aloud, in the fulness of my soul, < Father , forgive me 
now, as I have forgiven my neighbour* This was the happiest mo- 
ment of my life. My neighbour forgave me ; and from that day 
we have been on terms of loving intimacy." 

Another consideration is that forgiveness of our sins turns en- 
tirely on our forgiving our enemies. This is declared in the fol- 
lowing terms : — " If ye forgive men their trespasses, your hea- 
venly Father will also forgive you : but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses." The 
same thought is still more positively and strikingly expressed in 
another passage : — " And when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye 
have aught against any ; that your Father also which is in heaven 
may forgive you your trespasses." This idea is forcibly illustrated 
in the following parable : — 

A Mirror for Reverend Advocates of War, 

A certain king would reckon with his servants. As he pro- 
ceeded, one came before him who owed him tenthouaand talents ; and 
as he could not pay, the master ordered him and his wife and chil- 
dren to be sold, in order that the debt might be paid. The servant 
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cried, *« Spare me ; sell not my wife and children. Wait, and I 
vill pay thee all." The master pitied him, and forgave him the 
whole debt. That servant, who had just been forgiven ten thou- 
sand talents, turned round to a fellow-servant who owed him an 
hundred pence ; and at once seized him by the throat, exchuming, 
**pay me that thou owest." The feUow-servant fell at his feet 
and besought him, saying ** wait a little ; spare me, and I will pay 
thee all." "I will not wait a moment. Pay me now, or I will 
punish thee." He could not pay, and his fellow-servant cast him 
into prison till he should pay the debt. 

What a true and vivid picture of the present state of mankind, 
both in heathendom and Christendom — ^for in this respect there is 
no difference between them. Men who profess to be christians 
and christian ministers, and who plead for the gallows and the 
sword, say, *' Father, we have sinned against thee. Forgive us for 
Christ's sake." Then they turn to a fellow creature who has in- 
jured them, or, it may be, only intended to injure them, seize 
him by the throat, tie a rope around liis neck and hang him ; or 
fell upon him, as in war, and slaughter him, and all that is dear 
to him 1 Will not Grod say to such, ** O thou wicked servant ; I 
forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me. Shouldst 
not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow creature and for- 
given him, even as I also had compassion on thee, and forgave 
thee ?" He assuredly will, for Jesus said, " So likewise shall my 
heavenly father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother's trespasses." 

How illustrative of this all-forgiving love is the following 
striking anecdote : — 

The forgiving Slave, or a true Minister of Christ, 

*' A slave in one of the West Indies, who had originally come 
from Africa, having been brought under the influence of religious 
instruction, became singularly valuable to his owner, on account of 
his integrity and general good conduct. After some time, his master 
raised him to a situation of some consequence in the numagement 
of his estate ; and on one occasion, wishing to purchase twenty 
additional slaves, employed him to make the selection, giving him 
instructions to choose those who were strong, and likely to make 
good workmen. — ^The man went to the slave market, and com- 
menced his scrutiny. He had not long surveyed the multitude 
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offered for sale, before he fixed his eye upon one old and decrepit 
slave, and told his master that he must he one. The master ap- 
peared greatly surprised at his choice, and remonstrated against it. 
The poor fellow begged that he might be indulged ; when the 
dealer remarked, that if they were about to buy twenty, he would 
give them the old man into the bargain. The purchase was accord- 
ingly made, and the slaves were conducted to the plantation of 
their master ; but upon none did the selector bestow half the at- 
tention and care he did uiK>n the poor old decrepit African. He 
took him to his own habitation, and laid him upon his own bed ; 
he fed him at his own table, and gave him drink out of his own 
cup ; when he was cold, he carried him into the sunshine ; and 
when he was oppressed by the heat, he placed him under the shade 
of the cocoa-nut trees. Astonished at the attention this confidential 
slave bestowed upon a fellow slave, his master interrogated him 
upon the subject. 

** You could not take so much interest in the old nouui but for 
some special reason ; he is a relation of yours, perhaps your 
father?* 

** * No, massa,' answered the poor fellow, * he no my fader.* 
** * He is then an elder brother ?* 
** * No, massa, he no my broder.' 
** * Then he is an imcle, or some other relation ?' 
'* ' No, massa, he no be my kindred at all, nor even my friend.' 
** * Then,' asked the master, < on what account does he excite 
your interest?' 

" * He my enemy, massa,' replied the slave ; * he sold me to the 
slave dealer ; and my Bible tell me to forgive my enemy, and when 
he hunger, feed him, and when he thirst give him drink.' " 

Did that poor slave rightly construe Christianity ? If so, then 
are all war-making ministers of religion blind leaders of the blind, 
and imworthy of any confidence or support. 

An Objection Answered, 

But, say the advocates of war, the precepts about loving ene- 
mies and forgiving injuries relate only to individuals, and have 
no reference to the conduct of nations. Then, if I injure one man 
it is his duty to forgive me ; but if I injure a million of men, who 
constitute a nation, they are not bound to forgive me, but may 
lawfully seek revenge. One law for nations, and another, a 
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directly opposite one, for indiTiduals. As indiyiduals, we must 
lore our enemies ; as states, we may kill them ; as individuals, we 
are to overcome evil with good ; as states, to return evil for evil. 
A duty in one becomes a crime in many ; and a crime punishable 
with death in one becomes a deed worthy of applause in a multi- 
tude. This may be the moral code of the politician and the sol- 
dier, but surely it is not that of the christian. Millions, com- 
bined together as a state, are bound by this law of forgiveness, to 
the same extent as individuals. A nation is but a collection of 
individuals, each of whom is bound to forgive his enemy. If each 
is thus bound, the whole are ; and if revenge is wrong in one, it is 
wrong in millions. 

There are twenty-eight millions of individuals in this kingdom, 
each one of whom as an individual must forgive injuries, but these 
same persons, in whom revenge is a sin and forgiveness a duty 
when they act separately, are supposed to be released from these 
obligations the moment they combine and call themselves the stnte, 
and act together in their united capacity. Tlie same persons who are 
bound to forgive an injury in one case, seek revenge for the same 
wrong in the other. As individuals, they must forgive; as a nation, 
they may revenge ! As hmnan beings, they must forgive each one 
his enemy, *< if a man have a quarrel against any;" as citizens, they 
may seek revenge ; as members of the human brotherhood, their 
hearts must be filled with the spirit of peace ; as members of the 
political compact, their hearts may have the spirit of war. As 
individuals, they believe in the existence and government of God ; 
as a nation, the same persons are Atheists. This is manifestly 
absurd. It cannot be that men in their national capacity get rid of 
those responsibilities by which they admit themselves to be bound 
as individuals ; or that the &ct of their combining together and 
moving in a body as a state or kingdom, has any power to release 
them from the obligation to forgive, and alter it into an obligation 
or a right to seek revenge. 

■ Our Saviour's dying prayer was, ** Father, forgive them," and 
then he offered the only excuse that could be offered, '*for they 
know not what they do." Even in death he had no desire that his 
murderers might be destroyed ; on the contrary, he evinced a stron- 
ger desire that they might be forgiven than that he might live. 
But the advocates of war teach that Jesus, as a member of the 
Jewish nation, might have said, '* Father, avenge my death upon 
these mine enemies." 
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The spirit of forgiyeness may and does exist in connection vith 
a desire to promote the reformation of those who wrong ns ; but it 
cannot co-exist with a desire to punish them. Christ forgave his 
enemies because he earnestly desired their good, and he knew this 
was far better calculated to soften their hearts than revenge. He 
pitied and forgave them, because he saw that though they had 
nailed him to the cross and subjected him to the torments of cruci- 
fixion, they were subjecting themselves to torments infinitely less 
tolerable and more enduring. He forgot himself in his concern 
for them, and in the fulness of his compassion he exclaimed, 
" Father, forgive them!" [Spare them the miseries that await 
them. Melt their hearts, and bring them to share our nature and 
our happiness, that we may rejoice together. Spare them, for 
they are deluded, not knowing what they do.] Not a feeling was 
in that forgiving heart which called for the punishment of his ene- 
mies ; but the desire was that they might, by timely repentance, 
come to share with him the joys and honors of his kingdom. Can 
such a spirit possibly guide men to deeds of war? It may 
lead them to die, but never to kill. How suddenly and effec- 
tually would all inter-individual and international wars cease, if 
men, when wronged, would forgive as Jesus did ! This spirit of 
forgiveness would do more to prevent wrong and sustain right tlian 
all the armies and navies of the world. Warlike passions disap- 
pear, and kingdoms of violence and blood are dashed in pieces be- 
fore it. Revenge nerves the arm to strike ; forgiveness nerves the 
spirit to suffer. War remembers only the wrongs our enemies do 
to us ; forgiveness, only the injuries they do to themselves. War 
delights in the guUt of its victims, for in that alone can it find a 
pretence for its cruelties ; and the more horrible their guilt, the 
greater is its satisfaction, for the more plausible is its apology ; but 
the spirit of forgiveness rejoices in the innocence of an enemy, and 
eagerly receives and joyfolly offers even the least excuse for his 
conduct. War looks only to its own interests ; forgplveness, only 
to the interests of our enemies. War boasts of enemies shun 
and wounded ; forgiveness points to enemies saved and converted 
into friends. 

TJie Battle of the Borodino. 

In the battle of the Borodino, ^ught on the 7th of September, 
1812, between the French and Bussians, the loss of the French was 
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upwards of fifty thousand ; that of the Buasians, who occupied 
an intrenched position, was thibtt-two thousand. The French 
fired NINETY thousand cannon shots, and the soldiers, who had 
been supplied with one hundred cartridges each, expended them all. 
Sixty thousand men and twenty-five thousand horses were either 
burnt or huried in the field of battle. In describing the scene after 
the battle, Labaume, an eye witness, obserres: — '*In traversing 
the elevated plain on which we had fought, we were enabled to 
form an estimate 'of the inmiense loss that had been sustained by 
the fiussians. A surface of about nine square miles in extent was 
covered with the killed and wounded, with the wreck of arms, 
lances, helmets, and cuirasses, and with ball as numerous as hail- 
stones after a violent storm. In many places the bursting of 
shells had overturned men and horses ; and such was the havoc 
occasioned by repeated discharges, that mountains of dead bodies 
were raised. But the most dreadful spectacle was the interior of 
the ravines, where the wounded had instinctively crawled to avoid 
the shot ; here these unfortunate wretches, lying one upon ano- 
ther, destitute of assistance, and weltering in their blood, uttered 
the most horrid groans. Loudly invoking death, they besought 
us to put an end to their excruciating torments. As our medical 
means of reUef were insufficient, our fruitless compassion could 
only lament the calamities insefarablb fbom a war so atro- 
cious." 

I once had a conversation with a friend who was in that battle, 
and was one of the Aids of Alexander, Emperor of Russia. He 
fiiH>ke of the scene as he witnessed it, and of the deadly animosity 
of Uie combatants, and its efiects. 

" General," said I, interrupting him, as he described the scene 
with the zest and animation of an old soldier, ** how did you feel 
during that contest ?" 

" I can hardly tell," said he. ** It was a day of fearful excite- 
ment ; but I can hardly call to mind any definite and particular 
emotions. My soul was all on fire." 

" Can you remember how you felt towards your enemies ?" 

" The French?" quickly responded he. ** I had but one feel- 
ing towards them, and that was deadly hatred and revenge." 

" Did it not occur to you that ' whoso hateth his brother is a 
murderer, and that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him ?' " 

" No time to think qf that then," retorted the general. ** Other 
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work was on our hands, and the oocasi<m called for other senj^« 
ments. Before us was the enemy who had inraded our country, 
burnt our towns, desolated our fields, and slaughtered our wives and 
children. Bevenge, a deep and terrible rerenge, was the businefls 
and the watchword of the day." 

" But did it not occur to you that the Christian should • leave 
vengeance to God,* and that unless you, from your heart, forgave 
all those against whom you had a quarrel, neither would your 
Heavenly Father forgive you?" 

" But," said he, "we had no time to think of such things on 
that day. Before us were those who were seeking our thraldom or 
our 'death, and we had not a moment to spare to think about for- 
giving or being forgiven. We could think of nothing but how to 
redress our wrongs by exterminating our enemies." 

** Oeneral, do you believe there is a God ?" 

" I do," said he, ** I always did." 

"But did you believe it on that day of slaughter ?" 

" I did," said he ; " and I remember how I was affected when I 
heard the emperor's chaplain read to him, just before the battle, 
that psalm which says, ' He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty ;' 
I thought then I could say of the Lord, He is my refiige and my 
fortress, my God, in him will I trust" 

" How could you trust in him and abide under his shadow, while 
you were slaughtering his children ?" 

" I do not recollect that my mind recurred to him, or to his com- 
mandments during the combat," replied the general ; " the excite* 
ment of the scene and a desire to gain a victory drove all other 
thoughts out of my mind." 

" But then was the time, the ut time, to call to mind his law ; for 
your enemies and the wrong they had done you were before you, 
and the time above all others to think of forgiveness, is when we 
are suffering imder inflictions, and when the assailant is before us 
to feel it and be profited by it." 

** I know not how it may be with others," answered the general, 
" but sure I am that I could not possibly mix up the feelings and 
thoughts of that day, which I was obliged to cherish in order to 
perform the deeds which the occasion called for, with sentiments 
of mercy." 

" Do you mean," I asked, "that forgiveness cannot exist in con- 
nexion with war, ofiensive or defensive?*' 
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*' I do ;" said he : *' an impasMible gulf lies between them." 

** What ! Even when it is defensire ?" 

'* Yes ;" said he. '* I beliere I was acting in defence at Boro- 
dino ; yet I know I could not hare joined in that battle, had I for- 
given men their trespasses as I wish my Grod to forgive mine." 

" If the Russians had assembled on that field after the battle, and 
there, amid the fifty thousand of their enemies whom they had 
killed and wounded, had knelt down, looked up to Heaven, and 
said, 'Father, forgive U8, as we have forgiven;* what would you* 
have said of it ?'* 

" I would have sud that it was lying before High Heaven ;" re- 
plied the general. ''Forgiveness could not possibly have any sym- 
pathy with the spirit and deeds essential to battle. It is a mere 
pious fraud for a soldier to say to his enemies, ' I pity, but must 
kill you. May the Lord have mercy on your soul, — ^I shall have 
none upon your body. I forgive you, but must shoot you ; you 
have done me irreparable injury, and I must stab you to prevent 
your doing more ; but I hope the Lord will forgive me, a* 1 forgive 
you.' I never like to hear these things mentioned in connexion 
with the wrath and turmoil of battle." 

" You believed in Christianity," I asked, " when engaged in that 
strife with your fellow men ?" 

"I did," said the general ; "I took the sacrament just before 
going into it." 

" How, with such sentiments as you have expressed, can you 
justify your conduct on that occasion ? You surely will not pretend 
that it was thefiruit of Christianity." 

" No," said he; " Christianity and war are as opposite as the 
poles ; they never can go together ; as either triumphs, the other 
must die. Nothing but necessity j which knows no law, human or 
divine, can justify war." 

I have had frequent conversations with that man. He is now 
one of the Aids of Nicholas of Russia. On one occasion, being 
anxious to know what sort of beings he supposed the French to be 
whilst he was engaged in that deadly conflict with them, I asked 
him whether he regarded them as brethren. 

** I do not believe the thought crossed my mind that they were 
my brethren," said he. "If it did, it excited no such emotions as 
should exist between brethren. We poured our deadly missiles 
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upon them as we should hare hurled them against a mound of earth, 
or a stone wall." 

I am reminded by the general's remark, of a letter now before 
me, from a friend in the naval service of Great Britain, who has 
been in many engagements : He says, **The difference between 
you and me seems to be, that you consider all men as brethren, 
and / do not. I do not consider all men as my brethren, but only 
those who endeavour to do the will of God, and love their neigh- 
bour. Should thieves and robbers come to rob and destroy us, 
our obvious duty is to receive them not as Ireihren, but at the 
point of the bayonet, just as we would mad dogs." Yet, by an 
inconsistency in which all professedly Christian advocates of war 
inevitably involve themselves, he closes by saying, " There is no 
doubt, however, in my mind, that were numbers of others to go 
about preaching peace as you do, universal peace would speedily 
spread throughout the world ; and I allow your calling to be more 
humane than that of the most renowned hero who ever slew his tens 
of thousands." 

If forgiveness be in the heart j what use for a deadly weapon in 
the hand ? Our treatment of enemies must be tlie fruit of the 
spirit within. K this be revenge, it is easy to see why the sword 
or gun is in the hand, for these are fit and natural instruments of 
revenge. This sentiment prompts to the use of such weapons to 
gain its ends, just as the sensation of hunger prompts us to seek 
for food. Pity never wounds but for the good of the wounded ; 
forgiveness has no pleasure in the sufferings of even the deadliest 
enemies ; but to the worst of sinners it calls in the sweet accents of 
mercy, ** Turn ye, turn ye ; why will ye die ?" Such a spirit can 
have no use for warlike weapons. 

3. — GOOD FOR EVIL. 

This is another essential principle of Christianity. Not to return 
evil for evil is not enough ; the Christian will return good for evil, 
said our Divine Lawgiver, ** ye have heard that it hath been salct 
by the ancients, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth." {Exod. 
xxi. 23, 24.) " But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also." ** Bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute 
you." The apostles taught the same doctrine. ** Eecompense to 
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no man evil for evil." "Be not overcome oi evil ; but overcome 
evil with good.*' "Finally, be ye all of one spirit; be pitiful, be 
courteous ; not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but 
contrariwise, blessing ; knowing that hereunto ye are called, that 
ye may inherit a blessing." 

The life of its Divine Authtnr is the true interpretation of this 
fundamental law of Christianity. Redemption from sin by Jesus 
Christ is, on his part, simply a return of good for evil. ** He 
came imto his own, and his own received him not." Men despised 
and rejected him, and brought him as a lamb to the slaughter, but 
he opened not his mouth, except to comfort them in their afflic- 
tions, and to offer them rest and peace. They cast him out of 
their towns and cities, and hunted him from place to place ; yet he 
healed their diseases, gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
and life to the dead ; they mocked him, crowned him with thorns, 
and nailed him to the cross ; yet he pleaded their cause with the 
Father, and offers them, if they will look to him, a kingdom not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

In every age of the world, since the hour in which Christ tri- 
uaphed over his ^lemies in death, there have been those who 
luMfe walked in his steps and returned good for evil. 

One shall chase a Thousand. 

In prosecuting the great work of anti-slavery in the United 
States, the abolitionists have generally acted on the principle of 
OTaxM)ining evil with good in the treatment of their opponents. 
The following incident shows the wisdom of this course ; and how 
surely those who aim to do us wrong may be conquered by kind- 
ness. One cannot read it and not feel that good for evil, consistently 
carried out, is the true and only conservative principle of the world. 
It is suhstantially as follows : — 

In the year 1838, the abolitionists of the United States held a 
c<«ivention in Philadelphia, in a hall built chiefly for anti-slavery 
purposes, and dedicated to "truth, virtue, and religion." 
They began their meetings on Monday, and continued them till 
Thursday. On the evening of that day, some slaveholders from 
the South, who liad come to Philadelphia with the avowed inten- 
tion of destroying the hall, collected a mob of several thousands, 
broke into the building, set it on fire, and burnt it to ashes, the 
mayor and the city authorities conniving at the deed. 
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At this time I was spending a few days with a friend of mine, who 
was a member of the Society of Friends : I shall call him Edward ; 
his wife's name was Mary. Seyeral abolitionists put up there, and 
among them was a coloured woman. The mob had concaved a 
peculiar hatred to that family, because they entertamed the coloured 
woman, and others who had become objects for their special wrath. 
The morning after the hall was burnt, the mob, who went leisurely 
and openly about their work, gave out that they would tear down 
the house of my host on the ensuing night. The &mily were in 
affliction. They were, from principle, opposed to shedding blood, 
and to returning eyil for evil, and had no faith in the rightfulness 
of armed resistance. They could not fight for themselves, nor 
could they ask others to do so for them. A family coimcil was 
called to advise as to what should be done. AJl present were for 
quitting the house and leaving it to the mob, with the exception of 
Mary, the wife and mother. She said to the rest, *' You had better 
leave, if you feel inclined to do so, but I must remain. My trust 
is in Heaven, and I cannot see it to be my duty to leave." Of 
course all remained with her. 

Her faith was tried to the utmost ; for the Mayor sent her word 
that he would protect her house if she wished. But she knew that 
the protection thus offered must be extended to her and her fhmily 
at the expense of the lives of her fellow beings. An answer was 
returned to the Mayor, thanking him for his intended kindness to 
herself and her family, but declining all such aid as involved the 
destructio]:i of her enemies, and assuring him that she would rather 
perish with her family, than live by inflicting death upon them. 
It was reported to the mob that Mary had declined the protection 
of the Mayor, on the ground that she would rather die than see 
them killed. What could a mob do against such a person ? The 
spirit of violence died within them from that moment, as far as 
that woman and her family were concerned. But Mary was deter- 
mined to act up to the letter and spirit of the precept, and to over- 
come evil with good. For this end she spread her table with food, 
and made all things ready, that in case any of the mob came to 
her house and knocked at her door, she might ask them to take 
something to eat. Night came. The family sat with unbolted 
doors and windows, prepared for whatever was in store for them. 
The mob approached ; it was judged there were about Jive thousand 
persons. Not one came near the door to knock for entrance, but 
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for half an hour they shouted and heat upon the walls and pave- 
ments, and made a great din, evidently in the spirit of frolic rather 
than of evil intent. The leaders were anxious that no injury 
should he sustained hy the fiunily that had thus manifested a loving 
and forgiving spirit towards them. The power of that woman's 
kindness over them was greater than that of a regiment of armed 
warriors. They raised a shout of three cheers for my hostess, and 
left her without any injury to herself or her family. Mary's kind 
offer of food proved more potent to protect her family than the 
dread of deadly weapons. 

Thus it was literally fulfilled that **one should chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight.'* Let any individual, or any 
numher of individuals, thus meet violence with love, cruelty with 
kindness, and triumph is certain. Who can douht that my friend 
Mary acted the part of a christian? Or that when this spirit 
is opposed to violence, whether the assailants be many or few, 
it will come off victorious ? Such weapons are irresistible — 
though wielded against a host armed with the weapons of war. 
Her's subdue the heart ; theirs only kill the body. 

But how different from this is the war spirit, which would have 
filled the house with armed men, and poured out him:kan blood 
like water ; and after all, would probably have failed in protecting 
the house and its inhabitants from destruction. Christianity and 
enlightened policy are both in favour of the anti-war principle. 

I will now mention another circumstance or two which occurred 
at the same time, and in which I was myself immediately con- 
cerned: — 

One day, during the continuation of the riots consequent on the 
destruction of Pennsylvania Hall, I was in the midst of the mob 
for several hours. At one time I was surrounded by several 
hundreds, in the midst of whom I was talking about slavery with 
a man named Johnson, who seemed to be their leader. He was 
a savage-looking slave*holder, and was armed with a dirk. The 
men around us, with fierce and eager looks, stretched out their 
necks, and pressed upon us to hear our conversation. I happened 
to remark that slave-holders lived by theft and robbery, just as 
sbeep-stealers and highway robbers do. 

Johnson, Do you mean to say that Washington was a thief and 
a robber? 

Wright, Was Washington a slaveholder ? 
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JohuoH, He was. 

Wright. In that case, Washington was a thief and a robher. 

Johnson, Td stab you to the heart, if I had you alone. 

Wright. Why do you not do so now, if you feel disposed ? Ton 
are surrounded by men who will aid you in the murder, if I may 
judge from their looks. 

Johnson. [Putting hiB hand to his dirk, and partly drawing it 
from its sheath] Do you dare me to the deed? 

Wright. No, I do not : for your own sake I would dissuade you 
from such an action. If you were to kill me, you would injure 
yourself more than me. But I have no idea that you would injure 
a man who, as you well know, would not defend himself against 
you. 

These words were followed by loud yells and curses, and yiolent 
threats from the crowd. 

Johnson. [Withdrawing his hand from his dirk.] I hare no wish 
to injure you. 

Wright. I am glad to hear it. But even if I knew that yoa 
thirsted for my blood, I would not cease to denounce slaveholders 
as thieves and robbers, for I abhor oppression. 

Johnson. I have no wish to harm a hair of your head. 

Wright. I do not believe that you have. I knew that your 
threats were uttered in anger. Nor would you willingly see me 
injured by those around us. 

Johnson. Not one of them shall touch you, if I can prevent it. 

These words were spoken in a low, emphatic tone, and with 
evident anxiety, for his followers were furious against me, and 
thirsted for my blood. After a while, I pushed my way out of the 
throng, amid scowling looks and angry threats. But before I had 
gone more than a few steps, the mob followed me, yelling at the 
top of their voices, <* Knock him down! Cut his throat! He calls 
Washington a thief and a robber ! Take him out to Wahmt-hill!*' 
— a place where men are legally murdered on the g^allows. 

But as they were rushing towards me, one of them picked the 
pocket of another, who started off in pursuit, crying '* Stop thief! 
stop thief!" llie rest of the crowd followed his example, and for- 
got their hatred of abolition and the honor of Washington in their 
eagerness to catch the thief. I remained to witness the chase ; but 
Johnson came running up to me much excited, and whispered, 
'*For God's sake, go out of the city. If you do not take care of 
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jourself, they will soon return upon you, and take you out to 
Walnut-hill, and hang you. I will do what I can to help you, but 
I cannot restrain them." 

The morning after the Hall was burnt, I yisited the ruins, and, 
as X came in sight of the assembled multitude who thronged 
around, the cry was raised : — 

* * Here comes the man who called Washington a thief and a rob- 
ber !" and about a hundred of them surrounded me, threatening 
all sorts of Tiolence. ScTeral threw off their coats, and turned up 
their sleeves, like butchers preparing for the work of slaughter ; 
w^hilst others denched their fists in a great rage. I could not move 
backward or forward ; but, making an effort, I mounted a door- 
step, and asked them to hear me first, promising that I would then 
go with them whererer they liked. To this request they assented. 
I then spoke to them about slavery and non-resistance. I assured 
tb^n that I did not wish to injure them, and that I would ask no 
constables to protect me. On my saying so, one man in the mob 
cried out, '< Let him alone I he is a Quaker ! Let liim go I" 

*< I am no Quaker," said I ; ** but I am a non-resistant, and have 
no wish to injure you." 

Several then exclaimed, ''Let him alone I Don't hurt him !" 
I then stepped down from my stand, and, as I pushed my way 
through the crowd, a rude fellow seized my arm, and furiously 
shook his fist in my face, swearing and cursing. I took his arm, 
still making my way along. He then caught me by the waist, en- 
deavouring to trip me ; whilst I held him round his neck, to keep 
myself up ; and thus we walked along in such a very loving attitude, 
that a great laugh was raised at my companion's expense. Most 
of the throng were evidently disposed to let me go unharmed ( and 
at length they seized the man who held me, and dragged him away, 
saying, as they did so, ** Let him alone, or we will lynch you." 

I went on my way, and entered a church where the Presbyterian 
General Assembly of the United States was then in session. The 
moderator or president was a manstealer, and the leading members 
of the assembly were manstealers. As I entered, they were dis- 
cussing the subject of slavery in angry tones. Anti-slavery was 
spoken of in terms of horror ; and the report having just reached 
them that those abolitionists had called Washington a thief and a 
robber, the indignation of these praying manstealers was fiercely 
excited^ When the time came for them to have '*a season of 
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prayer," the moderator arose, and read aloud the names of twdve 
of their number, who were appointed to perform this service ; and 
of these about two-thirds were manstealers. I walked out of th.e 
church, not thinking I could be profited by the prayers of those 
who traffic * in slaves and the souls of men,* and then plead tiie 
authority of the Most High in defence of their guilt. I would 
rather be surrounded by mob violence, than by such a confederacy 
of man-stealers. But my nonresistance was about to be put to 
another test. I left that place, where slave-breeding and slare- 
trading were consecrated by prayer, and took my way up one of the 
principal streets of the city. As I passed along, thinking of the 
value of a slave-holding religion, and of the degraded condition of 
my country, I heard a voice behind me calling out, ** Wright ! 
Wright I" Turning round, I beheld a powerful man striding: 
towards me, with his coat off, his face inflamed with wrath and 
rum, and his fists clenched, as if ready for a fight. I walked 
towards him. When I met him, he shook his fist angrily in my 
face, and asked me whether my name was Wright. I replied in the 
affirmative. 

He then asked me if I was the man who called Washington a 
thief and a robber. I told him I was. 

** Then I'll knock your brains out !' he shouted, with an oath, 
and began to stamp and rave, as if he wished to work himself up~to 
the striking point. 

I stood perfectly still, keeping my eyes steadily fixed upon his. 
At length I took off my hat, and good humouredly said to him, 
*' My good fellow, if it is your intention to knock out my brains, I 
hope you will do so kindly, and hurt me as little as you can help. 
My brains would be a serious loss to me ; I cannot well afford to 
lose them ; but if we cannot manage any other way, I suppose 
you must knock them out. I think, however, you would be sorry 
afterwards, that you killed a man who loved you, and who would 
rather die than injure you.** 

Not knowing what to make of this speech, he became less vio- 
lent. At length I put my hand kindly on his shoulder, and said, 
** Now, my good friend, after all your threats, it is not in your 
heart to injure me : I know you would rather defend me from the 
mob than join them against me." 

The poor fellow was overcome, burst into tears, threw his arms 
around me, and declared that he would die before he would allow 
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any one to hann me. It was affecting to witness the change that 
came over him. I conversed with him for some time, and urged 
him to join himself no more to the mob. His answer was, ** Had 
I always been thus treated in mj angry moods, I should not have 
heeaoi what I am now." 

When we parted, he wrung my hand, and with tears said, *' I 
do wish I could go with you to heaven." 

A Sixpenny Receipt against the Violence of others. 

I am reminded here of a pleasant little incident A gentleman 
wraa one day passing through the streets of Cork, when he was met 
by a poor man, who offered for sixpence to give him a receipt 
which would arm him against injuries from others. The gentle- 
man, seeing that the applicant looked needy, and curious to know 
what he meant, complied with his request. The fellow put the 
money into his pocket, hung his hands by liis side, and looked at 
him quietly and steadily. 

*' Now, I hope you will give me the receipt," said the gentleman. 

The man remained motionless. 

•* Why do you not give me the receipt?" 

** I am giving it to you." 

** What do you mean ?" said the gentleman ; " you stand there 
silent and solemn, staring me in the fiace." 

•* This is my receipt," was the reply. ** If you wish to be safe, 
let your arms and hands hang down by your side, say nothing, look 
your enemy in the face, and he will not injure you." 



** If thine enemy himger, feed him." Never was instruction 
given more in accordance with the dictates of humanity. An 
enemy lands upon our shore. We have neither the disposition nor 
the means to return him evil for evil ; but we have the disposition 
and the means to return good for evil. He himgers, we feed him ; 
he thirsts, we give him drink : he is naked, we clothe him : he is 
alck, we minister to him. Having thus been comforted and sus- 
tained by our benevolence, could he persist in his evil designs ? 
The heart of every human being assures him that he could not. 
In the expressive language of the apostle, every man feels that 
such treatment from one whom he had injured or intended to in- 
jure, would **heap coals of fire upon his head." This sentiment 
is illustrated by the following narrative : 
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A rich Reward for Suffering, 

An indiyidual, well known among the American aboUtimiists, 
happened to visit a hotel in Philadelphia ; many citizens and stran- 
gers were present. The suhjects of non-resistance and anti-tlairenr, 
then leading topics of conyersation in all circles throughout the 
country, were introduced. The discussion was warm and aniniAted, 
there being a deep and bitter feeling of hostility to both questions in 
the minds of many present. The individual alluded to being a non- 
resistant and an abolitionist, spoke freely of the sinfulness of war 
and slavery, and of the guilt of those who perpetrated or advocated 
these crimes. He was repeatedly and tauntingly asked' whether 
he would allow himself to be robbed and killed, if he had it in his 
power to defend himself by killing the assailant ? He reined that 
he would never recompense evil for evil. One man, who seemed to 
have a ruffian's spirit, and who had been most vehement and voci- 
ferous in his advocacy of slavery and war, became enraged at the 
sentiments uttered by the non-resistant, lost all self-control, and 
sinick him. The non-resistant did not notice the injury, and went 
on with his remarks to show the wickedness of slavery and war, 
and the guilt which necessarily attaches to those who perpetrate 
them. The ruffian struck him again. Still he was enabled to 
abstain from all angry looks, words, or gestures, and to oontinne 
the conversation. The ruffian struck him a third time, injured 
him considerably, and nearly knocked him down. The non-resis- 
tant was still enabled to ** turn the other cheek ;" but the rest of 
the company had, by this time, taken sides with him. His con- 
scientious adherence to his principles imder such an outrage 
had done its work, and enlisted their sympathies in his behalf. 
Though not prepared to adopt his principles, they could not but 
respect the man who acted upon them. They saw that he had no 
disposition to retaliate, and according to the universal promptings 
of human nature, which leads men, however disposed to violence, 
to sympathize with the injured, and with those who abstain from 
all resentment and retaliation, those very men who had been loud 
in their condemnation of him and his principles, rallied around 
him to protect him from the man of violence. The contest became 
warm between them and the assailant, and they were making a 
move to thrust him out of the house. The non-resistant took the 
part of the man who had injured him, and rebuked the violence of 
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those who, on his account, were about to cast hhn out, assuring 
them that they were meditating a deed towards the evil-doer, no 
less opposed to the christian spirit, than that which he had himself 
perpetrated. Their wrath and yiolence were stayed. He then 
tamed toward his enemy, who seemed to swell and choke with 
rage, took him by the hand, and said, 

'* Friend, I am sorry you gave way to your passion. I have no 
feelings but those of pity and kindness towards you. You suffer 
for your conduct eren now, and will suffer more hereafter. I wish 
I had it in my power to show you how truly and sincerely I forgive 
you. I only wish that you may be able to obtain the forgiveness 
of your own heart, as readily and truly as you have mine. Call 
upon me, and you shall be convinced that I cherish no imkind 
feelings towards you, and that I am ready and anxious to return 
to you * blessing /or cursing, and good far evil,* " 

He then left the man and the house, hoping ere long to meet him 
again. This happened sooner than he expected; for the next 
morning, by dawn of day, he was called up by him who had 
injured him, and the first words were : 

*' Can you forgive me ? I have been in torment all night ; I 
could not sleep nor lie down, but have^been for hours walking 
backwards and forwards by your door, waiting for the dawn, and 
hoping to see you. I have wronged you, and can never be at 
peace with myself tiU I have humbled myself before you, and have 
been assured that you have forgiven me. I thought you would 
resent my blows, and would strike me in return, or I never should 
have struck you. After I had struck you twice, and you showed 
no resentment in word or look, I could scarcely believe my senses ; 
and I was sure that if I struck you again, and still harder than 
before, you would kindle with wrath, and would return blow 
for blow. But when I saw you quietly submit without an angry 
look, word, or blow, when you took my part against those who 
would have i;hrust me out, and when you took me by the very 
hand that had struck you, and so kindly and sincerely pitied and 
forgave me, I felt that an unquenchable fire of torment was kindled 
in my breast." 

From that hour the rufSan assumed the gentleness of the lamb. 
In the beautiful and expressive language of our Saviour, **he was 
bom again, bom of the spirit, bom of Grod." He had a new 
heart ; the spirit of violence had yielded to the spirit of gentleness. 
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He put off the warrior and his deeds, and put on the new man ; 
and now lives a non-resisting christian ; bold to suffer and to die, 
but afraid to kill. 

Did not that non-reslBtant do just what we should expect Christ 
would have done in like circumstances ? Do not our feelings and 
observation assure us that such results might naturally be expected 
to flow from such conduct? 

Still the war-spirit cries out, ** an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth." If a man look angry at you, look angry at Mm ; if he 
call you coward, call him Uar ; and if he strike you, strike him 
again ; and thus secure yourself from insult and injury, and tri- 
umph over your enemies by giving them more reproachful epithets, 
more wrathful looks, and harder blows than they have given you. 
Suppose the injured man in the above case had acted on the war 
principle, and had returned blow for blow, what had been the effect 
upon himself, upon his assailant, and upon the company ? There 
can be but one opinion as to the result ; it would have been exactly 
the reverse of what it was. 

Nothing can be more terrible to an angiy man than sincere love 
from the person whom he hates ; no wound strikes so deep into 
the heart as kindness in return for imkindness, as gentleness in re- 
turn for cruelty. Nothing holds back the evil-doer with a more 
potent grasp than the assured conviction that those against whom 
the evil is aimed love him, and had rather die than injure him. 
The »oul is subdued by such a return. Hatred and revenge shrink 
away appalled before it. Violence, however confident in num- 
bers, dies in the presence of all-enduring goodness. The man of 
blood loses all self-respect, and feels humbled and degraded when 
he receives nought but kindness in return for cruelty; and he would 
fain hide himself from all men, and most of all from himself. The 
heart of every human being would, if consulted, affirm the truth 
of this sentiment. This world's history is full offsets that declare 
the power of love to overcome violence. The following is one of 
great force : — 

The Indian* 8 Bloodless Revenge. 

In the early history of New England, the Puritans entertained a 
deep hatred against the Indians, long after they had driven them 
back from the sea-coast, and by fraud or violence had taken pos- 
session of their lands. On a hot summer day, a lone Indian, who 
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had strayed down f^m the hack wilderness, to Tisit the hnrial- 
place of his fathers, called at a fkim-house in Connecticat, and 
asked for food and a cup of water. The farmer seized his whip, 
and cried out, *' Begone, you Indian dog, or I will horsewhip you," 
The savage arose in silence, walked out of the house, and passed 
on his way, faint with hunger and thirst, into the gloom and soli- 
tude of the forest. The event passed from the white man's memory, 
but not from the memory of the poor Indian. Tears rolled on ; 
the settlements of the whites extended, and the Indians were driven 
deeper into the forests. Wars between the natives and the white 
settlers were frequent and cruel. This farmer, being out in pur- 
emit of the Indians on one occasion, was taken captive by them, 
carried into the wilderness, and given to a tribe that had lost many 
of its warriors. He was tried, and being condemned to the torture 
of death by fire, was bound and led to a wigwam, where he was 
left to spend the night alone. The hours of darkness were passing, 
and the dawn of that day approaching which was to witness his 
agonizing death. The past arose before him, presenting to his 
mind, among other things, his refusal of a morsel of bread and a 
cup of water to the faint and fiunished Indian. 

The door of his prison is silently opened, his bands are cut, a 
rifle is put into his hand, and a calm, but imperative voice said, 
** Arise, and follow." The man instinctively and silently arose, 
glided out of the cabin after his guide, and followed him directly* 
into the forest ; not knowing in what direction he was going, but 
feeling happy in the assurance that every step removed him fitrther 
from the place where he had been doomed to the torture. The 
Indian pursued his course day after day, and night after night, over 
hill and valley, and through an unbroken wilderness, not deigning 
to answer any of the white man's questions, except to assure hin^ 
that he was leading him to safety ; and never stopping but to fur- 
nish food and sleep to his less hardy companion. At length, after 
ascending a high hill, the Indian bade the white man look around. 
He did so, and answered — * * I have seen this place before. " * * Yes, " 
said the savage, and pointing to a neat, white farm-house in the 
distance ; '* yonder white man's house ; and now Indian go ; white 
man no want him longer." The farmer was overwhelmed with 
gratitude ; urged his guide to accompany him to his house, and 
receive the thanks and blessings of his wife and children. '* No," 
was the sorrowful reply, ** Indian no home, no friends. White 
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man kill friends, and take away home. Indian go into the woods 
alone and die." The farmer urged him to stay till he could bring 
him (Some presents. ** No," was the sorrowful reply, " Indian no 
want presents. Indian poor; go alone and die." The iarmer still 
persisted in his offers of reward, and asked, * * What can I do to re- 
pay your kindness ?" The Indian drew himself up, fixed his glow- 
ing eyes upon the farmer, and with stem and startling energy said, 
" White man look at Indian." The agitated farmer looked at the 
tall form and conunanding cotmtenance of his guide, and a painful 
recollection of the past came over him. ' ' Does white man know In- 
dian ?" The farmer cowered before the piercing, riveted gaze of 
the excited red man, feeling that he was yet in his power, though in 
sight of his own dwelling. * * Go, " said the stem and gloomy savage, 
''go white man home; teU his people who led him home ; and when 
Indian come and ask for food and water, dont say, ' Begone, In- 
dian dog.* " The Indian cast on the conscience-stricken farmer a 
triumphant look; turned, and walked away, proudly conscious 
that he had humbled his enemy. He was seen no more among the 
whites. 

The farmer, having recovered from the overpowering shame and 
sense of degradation into which the kindness of the injured savage 
had cast him, returned to his home, an afflicted and humbled man. 
He never could speak of the Indian's noble revenge for the outrage 
he had received, without tears of anguish. It was out of his 
power to do him one act of kindness, to convince hun of the depth 
and sincerity of his penitence. He had denied the hungry, weary 
chieftain food and water — and in return the injured man had, at the 
expense of his standing in his tribe, and at the hazard of his Mfe, 
rescued him from death, and given him back to his family. 

This Indian was evidently deeply skilled in human nature, and 
he knew what would inflict the deepest wotmd upon the heart of 
his enemy, and give him the most certain and effectual triumph 
over him. The act was the act of a Christian, although the motive 
was the motive of a vengeful Indian. 

*' I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves," said Christ 
to his disciples. Did he leave them comfortless and defenceless to 
be devoured ? ** I will not leave you orphans," said he. " Let not 
your hearts be terrified : trust in God and in me. Follow in my 
steps, and let me be unto you the way, the truth, and the Ufe." 
But how can they help but be troubled ? How can they feel secure 
amidst such enemies, ever ready to prey upon them ? He will not 
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allow them to go to war and defend themselyes with carnal wea- 
pons, such as wound and kill tiie body. He expressly orders them 
to pat away all such. How then are Christians to be defended ? 
The lamb is not to find his security by assuming the ferocity and 
the fangs of the wolf. When scorned and scourged, they are not 
to imbibe the spirit and raise the weapons of their assailants. If 
-we fight our adversaries with their own weapons, and return blow 
for blow, we at once lose all power over their hearts and con- 
sciences, and forfeit all claim to the comfort and favor of Him in 
whose cause we profess to engage. We can have little hope of pro- 
tection, and none of conquest ; for the experience of all mankind 
assures us that hatred can never be conquered by hatred, nor vio- 
lence by violence, nor human slaughter be arrested by human 
slaughter. We may as well hope to abolish falsehood by lying, or 
theft by stealing, as war by war. We may as well expect to defend 
justice by injustice, or purity by impurity, as to preserve life by kill- 
ing men ; or to secure peace by making war. 

It is inconceivable that men should have so long disregarded the 
plainest dictates of common sense and universal experience. What 
would be thought of him who should attempt to root out thorns 
and thistles from his land by planting thorns and thistles ? What 
should we say of the physician who would attempt to save the hu- 
man body fh>m the effects of arsenic, by administering doses of 
arsenic ? Or of him who should attempt to banish drunkenness 
from a nation by flooding it with whiskey, and by habituating every 
man, woman, and child to drink of it ? They would be pro- 
nounced insane. Then how much more sane are those who woxdd 
attempt to stay the effusion of blood by filling the nation with 
deadly weapons, and by teaching the people how to use them ? Or 
they who aim at preventing men from fighting by teaching them 
how to fight, and who try to secure the nation from the miseries 
and pollutions of war by declaring war and prosecuting it ? How 
can men be made to believe that war can be any protection to hu- 
man life, when more than ten times as many human beings have 
been destroyed by war as now inhabit the globe ? 

No ; anger can never be resisted and conquered by anger, pillage 
by pillage, nor slaughter by slaughter. Hence, in order to enable 
them to meet the necessities of the case, and to go on from con- 
quest to conquest. Christians are wisely required by their Master 
to have a spirit, and to pursue practices directly the opposite of the 
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spirit and practices which they are to root out and destroy. Truth 
is the weapon to conquer error ; kindness the weapon to conquer 
unkindness ; love the only means to conquer violence ; good the only 
weapon to conquer evil. 

K men attack us with carnal weapons, we must repel them with 
those which are spiritual ; if they attack us with a sword of steel, 
we must use the sword of the spirit. 

This is a peculiar characteristic of Christianity. Other religions 
may descant on the beauty and desirableness of peace, and depre- 
cate the evils of war ; but they all allow of fighting with carnal 
weapons, and furnish forth their adherents to battle, with instru- 
ments to wound and kill men. Christianity beats the sword into a 
ploughshare, the spear into a pruning hook, and forbids to learn 
the use of deadly weapons. ** Put up that bwoed," is the com- 
mand of Christ to all his disciples. By this command he disarmed 
every soldier professing Christianity, of all means of defending 
himself by inflicting suffering and death upon his enemies. As 
TertuUiau said (omnem militem Dominus, in Fetro exarmando, 
discinxit) '* The Lord, in disarming Peter, disarmed every soldier." 
But in taking away their armour of steel, he did not leave them 
without the means to conquer. He armed them with a power that 
is mighty through Grod, to the pulling down of strong-holds ; evea 
with power to overcome evil with good. 

How powerful would this prove to prevent discord between indi- 
viduals, in families, and in neighbourhoods, if adopted and actually 
acted upon I The return of good for evil would not only heal 
but prevent quarrels ; not only restore harmony where it had been 
disturbed by the war principle of evil for evil, but it would 
root out this great disturbing force in the domestic and social 
system, and thus prevent the loving concord of kindred spirits 
from being broken. This is what society needs and must have; 
a power not only to cure but to prevent discord, that will be effec- 
tual to re-unite alienated beings ; also to prevent alienation. This 
power Christianity supplies in the simple injunction to return good 
for evil. No two parties can quarrel where either is resolved to 
abide unto death by this Christian law. If one is angry with 
another, he cannot sustain his angry mood if it be met by love ; if 
one begin to outrage another in word or deed, he cannot persist in 
his evil doing, if the injured party meet him with blessing and 
kindness. Every man's heart assures him that he cannot long 
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letuain in a state of alienation and enmity towards those who, as 
he is convinced, really lore him and wish him well. How can a 
maa beffin a quarrel with one who, as he knows, will only return 
good for evil ? How can we strike one who, as we know, will not 
strike again ? This &ct would palsy the arms of an assailant 

The following simple incident was related at a non-resistance 
eonvention, and is a striking illustration of the truth of the fore- 
going remarks : — 

TTie Farmer and the Shoemaker. 

" I once had a neighhour, who, though a kind-hearted man, 
came to me one day, and said, * I want you to come and get your 
geese away.' *Why,' said I, *what are they doing?* * They pick 
^7 P^gs* 6<u« when they are eating, and drive them away, and I 
will not have it.* * What can I do?* said I. 'You must yoke 
iSiem.' * That I have not time to do now, I must get in my hay,* 
said I ; ' I do not see but they must run.' * If you do not take 
care of them, I shall,* said he, in anger: 'what do you say to 
that ?* * I cannot take care of them now, but I will pay you for 
all damages.* * Well,* said he, * you will find that a hard thing, I 
guess.* 
'* So off he went, and I heard a terrible squalling among the 
geese. The next news fh>m the geese was, that three of them were 
missing. My children went and found them thrown into the bushes, 
dead, and terribly mangled. 

** * Now,* said I, * let all keep still, and let me punish him.* In a 
few days, my neighbour*8 hogs broke into my com. I saw them, 
but let them remain a long time. At last I drove them all out, 
and picked up the com they had torn down, and fed them with it 
on the road. By this time my neighbour, who was a shoemaker, 
came in great haste after them. 

*• * Have you seen any of my hogs ?* said he. * Yes, sir, you 
will find them yonder, eating some com which they tore down in 
my field.* • In your field?* *Yes, sir,* said I; 'hogs love com 
you know.* *How much mischief have they done?* *0, not 
much,' said I. 

" Well, off he went to look, and estimated the damage to be 
equal to a bushel and a half of com. 

"•Oh, no,' said I, *it can't be.' * Yes,' said the shoemaker, 
* and I will pay you for every cent of damage.' * No,* replied I, 
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' you shall pay me nothing. My geese haye been a great tFOoble 
to yon.* 

'< My neigfabonr blushed, and went home. The next winter 
when we came to settle accounts, he told me he had determined to 
pay me for my com. < No,' said I, * I shall take nothing for it.' 

" After some talk, we parted ; but in a day or two I met him on 
the road, and we feU into conversation in the most Mendly manner. 
But when I was about to leave him, he seemed loath to move, and 
I paused. For a moment both of us were silent At last he said, 
*I have something labouring on my mind.' ' Well, what is it?' 
' Those geeie, I killed three of your geese, and shall never rest 
until you know how I feel. I am sorry.' And the tears came into 
his eyes. ' Oh, well,' said I, ' never mind, I suppose my geese 
were provoking.' 

" I never took anything from him for the geese : but whenever 
my cattle broke into his field after this, he seemed pleased-— 
because he could then show how patient he could be. 

**Now," said the narrator, "you can conquer with kindness 
where you can conquer in no other way." W 

Had that farmer acted on the war principle, and killed the man's 
pigs because he had killed his geese, the result would probably have 
been an irreconcilable feud between the two £unilies. It is certain 
that he pursued the wise and Christian course. Had the injury 
been committed by a hundred or by millions of men on one side, 
against a hundred or millions on the other, and if the injured 
party had pursued the same course as the farmer, the results 
would have been the same. < 

The following incident illustrates the ominipotenoe of good to 
overcome evil : — 

Hie Two Farmers, 

Two neighbours of my acquaintance, who lived near Stoning- 
ton, in the State of Connecticut, owned land side by side. As 
both were quick-tempered men, they and their funilies were 
living in a state of open warfare, and they were not on speaking 
terms, except for the purpose of mutual crimination. They had 
long acted on the principle of a blow for a blow, as did England and 
France in former days. One of them at length became a changed 
man, and in reference to his neighbour was bom again. He at once 
did as every Christian will do ; he went to his neighbour, con^ 
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fessed his Bin, and sought reconciliation. The neigfahour would not 
belieye that the change was real, and thought it some new trick to 
get an adyantage over him. He was, therefore, more evil-minded 
than ever, and sought to try him by breaking down his fences and 
his fruit trees, and by destroying his crops. For weeks he per- 
fdsted in this course of evil-doing, with a view, as he said, of testing 
the sincerity of his change. When his evil-minded neighbour 
threw down his fences, and let' his cattle into his premises, he would 
quietly allow them to remain, till he came himself and drove them 
out. If he saw his angry neighbour's fences down, he would put 
them up. Thus he went on, determined to overcome evil with 
good, and the day of triumph came at last. 

The two neighbours were getting in their hay from contiguous 
meadows. The new-bom man had loaded his cart too heavily, and 
his horses could not draw it into his barn. He applied to his 
neighbour for the loan of his horse for a short time, but he was 
sullenly refused. He then quietly mounted his cart, and threw off 
the hay till his own horse could draw it in. The hostile neighbour 
looked on, and seemed to take a malicious satisfaction in his 
double labor; but before night he was himself thrown into the 
same difficulty under fkr more trying circumstances. He scorned 

*a8k help of him whom he had so recently outraged, and vented 
impotent wrath upon his poor horses. But the cars did not 
move, night was gathering around, and another load of hay must 
be drawn in. His injured neighbour witnessed his distress, and 
wished to offer his assistance, but he knew not how to do so without 
giving offence. 

At length, without 8a3ring one word, he came to the rescue ; 
yoked his horse to the load, and brought it safe to the bam. He 
then, without invitation or explanation, aided him to gather up 
and haul in the other load ; and quietly went to his home in peace. 

The disobliging neighbour went home too; but not in peace. 
His wife saw he was in great trouble ; for he could not eat nor 
sleep. ** What can be the matter with you?" said she. ** I never 
saw you so cast down and so miserable before." *' I never was so 
cast down or so wretched in my life before," said he. ** What has 
come over you now ?" asked the wife. " He has killed me. My 
neighbour has given me such a blow to day as I never received 
before. I cannot live under it," said the man. ** What has he 
done to you now ?*' asked the wife ; * * I thought his religion was all 
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a sham, and that he wonld return to his old tricks again.'* '* You 
mistake/* said her hushand ; ''his religion is not a sham ; he is 
not at his old tricks again. Those I could withstand, and pay him 
back in his own coin ; but the blow which he has given me to-day 
has womided me as nothing else ever did. I cannot live under it." 
'* Who ever heard the like ?" said his wife, in amazement at her 
husband's altered tone and manner. * ' Do tell me what he has done 
to you?'* He then told her what had happened; and said, ** I 
must see my neighbour before I sleep ; for he has this day kindled 
a fire in me which nothing but his forgiyeness can quench. I can 
keep up this quarrel no longer. His religion is not a sham. It 
gives him a power over me which I cannot withstand. For many 
weeks he has repaid my hatred with love ; and my efforts to annoy 
and injure him, with forbearance and goodness. He is right, and 
I am wrong ; and I will go now and tell him so ; for I am deter- 
mined that there shall be no more strife between us.'* 

From that hour friendship existed between those two neigh- 
bours and their families. Behold the omnipotence of good to over- 
come evil I And this is the power furnished by the Divine Author 
of Christianity to his followers, both for the prevention and the core 
of the wrath and violence of their enemies — a power that is impreg- 
nable for defence and irresistible to conquer. Would that men 
were wise and prudent, and that they would put on this Christian 
armour, whether they act as individuals, as states, or as nations. 
Let good for evil become the settled policy of states, and the ruling 
law of individuals, and what a saving would be effected of life and 
happiness, of love and sympathy, to say nothing of property ! — 
what a diminution of poverty, disease, and crime I — ^what gain to 
man as an inhabitant of earth and an heir of eternity I 

See the wealth and industry now expended to furnish Great Bri- 
tain with the means of recompensing evil for evil — ^the very thing 
which the Grod, whom the nation professes to worship, peremptorily 
forbids. Blood for blood is the all-pervading maxim of society — ^the 
comer-stone of the social structure. To sustain this policy, to im- 
bue the people with this sentiment, and to enable them to embody 
it in the gallows, the army, and the navy, they must toil in- 
cessantly, and live habitually on the borders of starvation. Devote 
a tithe of this property and energy to the work of imbuing the 
nation with the principle of returning good for bvil, and of 
inducing them practically to apply it to their intercour9e with bU. 
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other nations, and it would bring to this and to all kingdoms a 
hundredfold more wealth, order, happiness, and glory : whilst the 
{ttesent policy entails poverty, pollution, disease, and death on this 
nation and upon all mankind. I appeal confidently to the history 
of Great Britain for the past fowr hundred years, as a confirmation 
of the truth of what I say. Why then persist in a policy so 
evidently inhuman, imchristian, and ruinous ? It can be changed, 
and must be ; for the voice of God and humanity is against it. 
The great brotherhood of nations will inscribe on their national 
banners, good for evil. Then will there be "peace on earth 
and good will among men." 

The following anecdote not only shows the power of good to 
overcome evil, but also how cheap and how easy it is to change an 
unhappy enemy into a happy friend, when men have the heart to 
make the trial : — 

The Pair of Ducks, 

In the market-town of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a certain 
poor man thought a certain rich neighbour had injured him. He 
cherished hatred towards him in consequence, aud in many ways 
sought to annoy him. The rich man took no notice of the injuries 
done to his fences and garden, except to repair them quietly. On 
the day preceding Christmas, the market was fall of fruit and fowl, 
to supply the townspeople with Christmas dinners. As the rich 
man was passing through the market, he saw many persons 
gathered around a cart in which were fine ducks for sale. Among 
them he observed his x>oor enemy looking on, but evidently without 
the means to furnish himself and family with a Christmas dinner. 
The rich man stepped up to the cart, selected and purchased a pair 
of the finest ducks, and then turned with them to the poor man, 
and said kindly : — 

** Here, neighbour, take these home to your wife ;: tell her to 
prepare them for dinner to-morrow, and I will come and dine with 
you ; and whatever wrong you think I have done you, I will amply 
repay you." 

The poor man took the ducks, went home to his wife, and told 
her all the rich man had said and done. At the appointed hour, 
the self-invited, but not unwelcome guest, entered the poor man's 
house to dine. He was received with hearty greetings. The poor 
man had discovered that the fault lay in himself. His ill-will was 
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gone. Eindlj affection had taken the place of hatred. He was 
conquered by kindness, and no longer cherished eyil thoughts 
towards his neighbour, but became his warm friend, and, in after 
life, the faithful and confidential manager of his affairs. Thus, an 
enemy was, by kindness, turned into an attached and fSuthfol 
friend. 

4 SELF-SACRIFICE. 

Self-preservation, or defence, is the doctrine to which the advo- 
cates of war, whether civilized or savage, christian or heathen, 
resort for justification. They virtually admit that it is a tempo- 
rary repeal by man, for his own pleasure or profit, of the govern- 
ment of God. This is justified on the ground of necessity. What 
creates the necessity ? The instinct of self-preservation. Men by 
their own violations of that government, have cast themselves into 
circumstances in which their only chance of safety lies in its tem- 
porary repeal ; so, to defend themselves from the consequences of 
their own misdeeds, they formally declare themselves released from 
all obligation to obey those social and moral laws, the violation of 
which caused ; their present embarrassment. They declare war 
against those wliom they had ii^ured, and whose attacks they had 
provoked, but the expedient adapted for their preservation being 
only a repetition of the violation of laws which brought them 
into danger, of course only increases the difficxdties from which it 
was designed to rescue them. Every war, no matter for what pur- 
pose declared, instead of securing peace, only lays the foundation 
of future and more cruel wars. 

The sole and single object of war is the interest of self; it takes 
no note of others, except as it becomes necessary to immolate them 
on the altar of self. All who endanger our life, the doctrine of 
self-defence authorizes us to destroy. No matter whether they are 
the guilty or innocent cause of our danger, we are justified by it 
in killing them to save ourselves. No matter in what relation we 
stand to them, this doctrine, and all who plead for it, say it is right 
for the parent to kill the child, and the child the parent, the bro- 
ther the sister, and the sister the brother, in self-defence. 

I have known of a son who killed his father, and a daughter "w^ 
killed her mother, and were publicly and formally declared free 
from blame, on the principle of self-preservation. I recently read 
of two brothers in the western Isles of Scotland, who were bus- 
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pended together in the air, by the same rope, sereral hundred feet 
above the roaring ocean, while hunting for young eagles in the 
clefts of the rocks. He who was uppermost on the rope perceiving 
it giving way (as it was not of sufficient strength to hold them 
both), drew his knife, and without a word of explanation cut the 
rope beneath himself, and let his brother descend to certain death. 
He was justified on the principle of self-preservation, the very 
principle on which all wars are justified in the estimation of those 
who wage them. The following sketch strikingly illustrates the 
true nature of this fundamental element of war. 

The Shipwreck, 

The ship William Brown left Liverpool for America, March, 
1842. Her captain and crew were eighteen in number, her passen- 
gers were sixty-five, in all eighty-three. On the evening, April 12th, 
fifteen minutes before 10, lat. 45^, and long. 40^0, she struck upon 
the ice. The captain, eight of the crew, and one passenger instantly 
launched and entered the joUy boat ; Francis Khodes, first mate, 8 
of the crew, and 33 passengers, 42 in all, entered the long boat. In 
two hours the ship went down, with 31 passengers. These boats 
were loaded, especially the long boat, to the water's edge, and were 
250 miles from the nearest land, in a dense fog, and surrounded 
with ice. The ship struck and sank on Monday evening. Ihiring 
Tuesday, the crew and passengers in the long boat continued 
baling and rowing, expecting every moment that the wind would 
arise and swamp them all. 

At ten o'clock on Tuesday evening, the sailors and mate collected 
in one end of the boat, and took counsel together in whispers. 
Endeared relations and friends drew nearer one to another, for their 
fears told them too truly what was the object of their ominous 
looks, and secret stifled mutterings. The fearful council ended ; 
the sailors, under the direction of the mate, commenced throwing 
the passengers overboard. These begged to be spared till morning, 
if perchance help might appear. But that was a work that could 
not be done by daylight. Sixteen were thrown into the sea during 
the night; the two last just as the day dawned. In two hours after- 
wards, the boat was discovered by the ship Crescent, and all that 
were left in her were saved. The jolly boat was also saved, and all 
in her. 

What apology could be made for these sailors ? They had killed 
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sixteen innocent men and women. These had made no ossanlt npon 
them; had done them no injury ; had threatened them with none. 
On the contrary, every pulsation of their hearts was for their 
safety ; they had as good a right to he in the hoat as their mur- 
derers; these could not plead that they were defending them- 
selves against an assault, for no one had attacked them. Their 
only plea was, that the continued existence of their fellow- 
beings, THEN BEFORE THEM, ENDANGERED THEIR OWN; SO 

they killed them, without regard to age, sex, relationship, or 
character, and simply and solely for their own good. 

Tliese sailors were brought into Philadelphia, accompanied by' 
the surviving relatives of those whom they had cast into the sea. 
Alexander William Holmes, one of the crew, who was most active 
in the deed, was indicted for man-slaughter. David Paul Brown 
and Isaac Hazlehurst, two of the most eminent lawyers in the State, 
were retained as counsel for the prisoner. Never can I forget the 
harrowing details of that dreadful night, as they were given in evi- 
dence by the surviving passengers 1 Holmes was convicted, not on 
the ground that he had violated any moral principle, but because 
the court deemed it dangerous to the interests of commerce, to 
allow sailors to use the right of self-preservation to its full extent. 
Had tlie same deed been perpetrated on land, under alike necessity, 
and for the same purpose, the prisoner would have been acquitted 
altogether. He was recommended to executive mercy by the 
court, and was pardoned on the ground of his innocence. He was 
innocent on the principle of self-defence ; for this, in assuming the 
life-taking power over men, takes no account of the circumstances 
which placed them in a position in which their existence is hostile 
to ours, and in which, to human view, they or we must die. It asks 
not the question whether others, guiltily or innocently, came into 
the position in which their existence endangers ours. It only asks. 
Are they there f Does our safety demand their death ? And if, in 
our opinion^ it does, the advocates of wars of self-defence say, "kill 
them, and save yourselves." 

There was nothing more appalling in* all that trial than the 
principles laid down by the prisoner's counsel, and admitted by 
the whole court, as fixed and immutable principles of action among 
men. God was hurled from his station by these admissions, and 
Human Expediency placed upon the throne. The principle was 
laid down as a fundamental law, that each human being may immo- 
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late all that has life in the tmiverse on the altar of self. Thus on 
one occasion, during a public discussion of anti-war principles, a 
clerical opponent asserted : 

•* I am authorized by my (Jod to destroy all that has life, when 
it conflicts with my own existence." 

** May you do this without regard to the circumstances which 
brought your existence and theirs into collision ?" I asked. 

** Undoubtedly," he replied, "the principle of self-preservation, 
as defined by the theory and practice of all wars, takes no account 
of the guilt or innocence of those whose continued existence endan- 
gers our own ; or of the question whether their right to live be as 
▼alid as our own. It simply bids each one look to his own preser- 
vation, and absolves us from all obligation to regard the lives of 
others, the moment their death or my own becomes the only 



issue." 



•*Then," said I, " you may kill men to save yourself, though 
they have done nothing to forfeit their lives ? Or even though 
your life is forfeited to them ? And you are to be the sole judge of 
the case, when the existence of others so far endangers your own as 
to justify you in destroying theirs ?'' 

* * Unquestionably, " said he. * * Each man must j udge for himself 
in all such cases ; and so must each nation ; and the fact that 
another is in a position to endanger my life, no matter how he came 
there, constitutes his forfeiture of life, and my right to take it 
away." 

'* It is a frightful doctrine," said I, " and places each and every 
man in the relation of a beast, a stone, or a log of wood, to each 
and every other man." 

** So he is," said my opponent, after a pause. ** A man, whose 
existence conflicts with mine is to me as a beast or a stone. When 
brought into a relation to him, in which one or the other must die, 
my opiwnent, though a fellow-being, is no more entitled to consi- 
deration than a wild beast or a mound of earth. War cannot 
exist on any other principle. When men endanger our existence, 
whether designedly or otherwise, we axe authorised by the princi- 
ple of self-defence to hurl our deadly missiles against them, as we 
may against a stone wall. To us they have ceased to be other 
than stocks or stones, or forms of clay, whose annihilation is de- 
manded by our safety." 

This is the principle of self-defence, as it was laid down by 
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Holmes's counsel, and which was sanctioned hy the court who tried 
him, as well as by every advocate of war. Holmes's counsel said 
on that occasion, [I quote from his speech as it was published ]: — 
* ' There was a mutual, though innocent endangering of each other's 
lives. What is the active principle at such an hour of helpless de- 
spair ? Self-preservation. What will justify it ? The law of 
nature. That great principle which is paramount to aU obligations ; 
common to all men ; constant, immutable, eternal. The prisoner 
had a right to preserve himself; he was justified in lightening hia 
vessel i the preservation of his life wot lawful in itself and the means 

WERE MADE LAWFUL BY BEING UNAVOIDABLE. The laW (tf 

nature, when it says that a man may save himself, has not limited 
its extent, by defining exactly how far he may go, or what he may 
do. Looking above and betqnd all consequences, strong 
under the influence of that great principle which presses upon every 
nerve, hs must save himself This doctrine is stamped upon the 
constitution of man by the Spirit of his Creator." 

Such is, and must of necesssity be the essential element of de- 
fensive war, whether waged by one man against one, or by milliona 
against millions. Is it consistent with Christianity? This requires 
us to ** do nothing through strife or vain-glory, but, in lowliness 
of mind, each to esteem others better than himself;" and *' to look 
not every man upon his own, but every man upon the interests af 
others ;" "to prefer others in honor ;" and to be actuated by a love 
that ** seeketh not her own." On every occasion Jesus inculcated 
this principle, but never under more afiecting circumstances than 
when, to rebuke the self-seeking, self-aggrandizing spirit of hiB 
disciples, he took a little child, placed it in their midst, and said, 
** except ye receive the kingdom of God as this little child, ye 
shall in no wise enter therein." How touching was the occasion, 
when he shocked the admiring throng, and alienated them all from 
him, by turning and saying to them, " If any man will come after 
me, except he forsake father and mother, brother and sister, wife 
and children, houses and lands, and life itself he cannot be my 
disciple." From the beginning to the end of the work of redemp- 
tion, the prayer of the Son of God was, **Eather, spare mine 
enemies ; take me." 

Such is Christianity ; it says a great deal about self sacrifice , but 
not one word about self preservation ', it leads men to contend 
earnestly for the right to sufier, but never for the right to inflict 
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pain upon others ; and when property or life is at stake, and can- 
not be preserved but by the destruction of the property or lives of 
others, it will always lead as to say, <* Father, spare mine enemy." 
When the Christian must either make or exact a sacrifice, he will be 
anxious only to make it. I once saw this sentiment beautifully 
illustrated in the case of two brothers. 

The Two Brotherim 

Their &ther owned 200 acres of hind. This was divided into 
two equal parts, and he left a share to each son at his death. By 
some oversight, the portion that was to fall to each was not spe- 
cified in the will ; and it was found that one part was by one-third 
of more value than the other. Here then, as those thought who 
knew not the Iwothers intimately, was a foundation for a lawsuit, 
and for perpetual alienation between th»n. Many expected a 
quarrel, and some were preparing and hoping to profit by it. 
They said the boundary line had not been justly designated by 
the father ; that he had no right to make such a distribution of his 
property ; that each son had an equal right to an equal portion of 
his estate ; and by some it was said, the father made the unequal 
division, and left it to his sons to decide who should have the 
better portion, on purpose to excite a perpetual quarrel between 
them. Many of these were officious in offers of counsel and sym- 
pathy to the brothers, some siding with one and some with the 
other, as particular affection or the hope of gain inclined ; but most 
of the neighbours expected a quarrel, and some wished for it and 
urged it on. The brothers lived, wiUi their fiunilies, in the same 
house ; and the women of the neighbourhood made firequent calls 
upon their wives to discuss and settle their various claims. For 
miles around, the position of the brothers and their claims were 
the engrossing topic of every circle ; but in the meantime they had 
come to no settlement, and, so &r as was known, had taken no 
counsel together about the matter. This was a theme of wonder ; 
none could imagine how the parties most interested should appear 
so indifferent about what so deeply interested all others. No un- 
kind looks or words were seen or heard between them ; and each 
seemed wholly unconcerned about his merits and claims, which all 
others, according to their likings, were so eager to vind?cate. 

At length, the brothers gave out that, on such a day, they 
would settle their claims, and each would take formal possession 
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of the portion that might taXL to him. The neighbours were 
invited to be present, to witness the transaction, and the final set- 
tlement of a dispute in which all others, except the parties most 
concerned, took so deep an interest. The day came, and so did the 
spectators. The brothers appeared, without embarrassment and 
without any expression of ill will or distrust, by word or look, 
toward each other. The father's will was produced and read ; and 
now in earnest commenced the contest to which all around had 
looked with so much anxiety. It was a conflict which powerfully 
affected the whole neighbourhood ; and which none of those who 
saw it will ever forget. After reading the will, the elder brother 
said to the younger, who was a gentle affectionate fellow : — 

" Now, brother, you see how unequally our father has divided 
liis property. How shall we settle the matter, so that each shall 
get his due share without injury to the other ?" 

** Ton,'* said the younger brother to the elder, (in whose affec- 
tion and justice he reposed entire confidence), " can best deter- 
mine how to settle the matter, and I am willing to abide by your 
decision ; only let not coldness or unkindness spring up between us 
on account of property, for your love and sympathy are worth 
more to me than all the world's wealth." 

** I propose, then," said the elder, ** that you take the most fer- 
tile and valuable part of the land, and live on it and work it as 
your own." 

** No," said the younger brother, deeply moved by the genero- 
sity of the senior. *' I cannot consent to that arrangement. The 
better portion is yours, and I am sure our father intended that you 
should have it." 

** Whatever may have been his intentions," said the elder, **I 
should be much happier to see you in possession of the better half 
than to possess it myself." 

** And I," said the other, ** should have more enjoyment to see 
it in your possession than in my own." 

The contest g^w more and more earnest ; but as each was con- 
tending for the right and privilege to yield the best portion of the 
estate to the other, there was no room for an unkind thought, 
word, or look. Each had a love for the other ** that sought not 
her own," and each looked upon the interests of his brother ra- 
ther than upon his own. Each contended for the right to make 
a sacrifice for his brother's good ; for the right to give up to the 
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other. How sweet and loving such a contest 1 How impossible 
that it could result in ill will, in wounds, or in bloodshed ! One 
hardly cares to ask how such a conflict ended, for all are certain it 
can end only in endearinjg the parties more indissolubly to each 
other. Such contentions (if they can be so termed) can be car- 
ried on in lore. But the younger brother took the better portion ; 
only, however, to share it with the other. The effect was almost 
miraculous over the whole community. A new mode of adjusting 
difficulties was introduced, and for years there was not a lawsuit 
or a personal quarrel in the place. The principle of self-forgetful- 
ness, of self-sacrifice, was received and acted upon by many, as 
a matter of expediency, in settling disputes about property. To 
contend for the right to give up was found more efficacious than to 
contend for the right to keep. 

The Judge and the General ; or the Contrast 

Judge T. and General F. owned land, and lived side by side in 
Vermont, one of the United States. A dispute arose between them, 
about a strip of land worth about one pound sterling. The judge 
said, *4t is mine ; and I wiU have it." The general said, ''No, it is 
mine, and I shall take it.'* *< Occupy it at your peril," said the 
judge. " Offer to prevent me at your peril," retorted the general. 
** According to my deed," said the judge, " the boundary line be- 
tween us runs on that side, and leaves the strip of land to me, and 
I shall keep it." •• No," exclaimed the general, ** my .title deed 
places the dividing line on the other side, and leaves it to me, and 
I shall never give it up." 

They became angry, and bitter words passed between them. The 
judge sued the general ; their families became alienated ; and all 
neighbourly intercourse ceased. All around took part in the con- 
troversy ; and the whole town was converted into two belligerent 
parties, because the judge and the general could not agree as to 
whom the little bit of land belonged. The trial came on ; there were 
judges, jurors, lawyers, witnesses, and multitudes as spectators, 
assembled to settle the difficulty. At length the judge obtained 
his suit ; but at a cost to himself of £300 in money, besides the 
wear and tear of affection and sympathy. Hundreds of individuals 
and families were alienated by it, and were not reconciled for many 
years. 
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' How different this case from that of the two brotliers, and 
what a different result ! The judge and the general each contended 
for the right to keep ; each contended that the other should make 
the sacrifice. What a contrast between the spirit of self-defence 
and that of self-denial. The one says, ** give up," the oliier says, 
** hold on ;** the one says, •* seek your own," the other, ** seek not. 
your own :" the one is the spirit of Peace, the other the spirit of 
War. Had the judge said to his neighbour, **If you think the 
land is yours, keep it ; only let us live in peace. I prefer the 
good will of my feUow-beings to all the land in the world," there 
would have been no quarrel. This would have conquered the Gre- 
neral more effectually than a thousand lawsuits ; all the anger and 
ill-blood would have been spared, and the money saved. 

The Oregon Question, 
A short time since. Great Britain and the United States were 
unable to agree about the boimdary line of Oregon. One said, ** it 
runs here ;" and the other declared, ** it runs there ;" the one said, 
"that strip of earth is mine ; the other, ** nay — ^it is mine." Mil- 
lions became enlisted in the controversy on each side. Each party 
accused the other of ambition, avarice, and ii^ustice; each de>- 
nounced the other as plunderers. Ambassadors passed between the 
two nations to settle the difficulty, and a spirit of hostility was 
kindled between the rulers of both. A great cry was raised on 
each side about '* national glory," and *' insulted honour," and 
** sacred rights," •* bloody hearth-stones," and ** murdered wives 
and children." The passions of unprincipled men and women, on 
either side, were lashed into fury. They called for war. America 
claimed all the land ; and Great Britain a part of it. America took 
possession. If in this state of things Great Britain had declared 
war, national bankruptcy on each side and wide-spreading poverty 
and distress among individuals would have probably ensued, hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives would have been lost, and widows and 
orphans multiplied ; all to decide a dispute about a remote tract 
of land that really belongs to neither ; and after all, the contest 
would have ended where it began, and neither party would have 
known who had the best right to the territory. 

True Greatness. A Scene on Lake Huron, 
I have seldom heard of a more striking instance of the power of 
self-sacrifice, than that detailed in the following narrative of an ad- 
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yentnre on one of the western lakes of America. It was told by 
the person to whom it chiefly related : — 

** I was," said he, *' in a canoe on lake Huron, in company with 
aeveral persons ; towards one of whom I entertained a deadly ha- 
tred, helieying that he had deeply injured me. I had long sought 
-a quarrel with him, wishing to provoke him to fight a duel ; which 
he bad always prevented by preferring to suffer rather than to dis- 
pute. But I attributed his reluctance to fight, and his submission 
to injury, to cowardice. On the present occasion, having worked 
myself into a great passion towards him, I threatened to shoot 
him, and finally struck him. Through my instrumentality, the 
canoe was upset. We were four in number, and all indifferent 
swimmers, except my supposed cowardly and mean-spirited enemy. 
He was a good swimmer, and might have Easily saved himself by 
swimming to the shore, which was some two miles distant. The 
canoe was of no use to us. Two of our companions sank to rise no 
more. The man whose life I had threatened directed all his efforts 
to save me. He put under me a small bit of board, on which I 
could lean my chest, and float along, with his assistance. He di- 
rected me towards the shore. I helped myself a little, but depended 
chiefly upon him. My feelings were unutterable, as I saw him 
struggling and expending that energy to help me along, which he 
needed to save himself. More than half the distance to the shore 
was passed; and we were approaching the land. But I perceived 
the generous being by ray side beginning to be exhausted. Still he 
held on to me, and seemed determined to save me or die. My heart 
was full, but I could not speak, and tell him my emotions. I saw 
that he was failing, and could never reach the shore with me. I 
longed to tell him to let me go, and save himself—- but I was afraid 
to die ; I longed to ask forgiveness, and tell him my sorrow ; but 
faintly hoping that we might both be saved, I delayed to do so. At 
length, when I saw that he could struggle but little longer, I ven- 
tured to urge him to let me go, and to save himself, half hoping 
and wishing that he might not consent. He made a final effort to 
assist me on my way, but he could no longer sustain either me or 
himself. He cast a look of pity on me, and said, ** Don't be un- 
easy about me — ^be quiet, and float along, and may Qod help you 
to land." He struggled for a short time longer, but could not keep 
afloat ; he sank, and died to save his enemy. I reached the shore, 
and from that hour have not ceased to bewail my blindness and my 
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wickedness, in treating as cowardice the long-suffering submission 
of my enemy, as I supposed him to be. I saw that he was the 
generous, Christian hero, while I was the mean and cowardly as- 
sassin. May God forgive me, as I belieye my truest earthly 
friend forgave me 1" 

The man who thus perished was indeed a Christian — a truly 
great and noble man ; and though known on earth to few, and 
comparatively an obscure backwoodsman of the wilderness, how 
utterly worthless and contemptible appear the warrior heroes of 
the world, when placed in comparison with him ! and when their 
names are forgotten among men, he will shine like the stars for 
ever and ever. The warrior's prayer is, "Father, spare us, but 
take our enemies ;" his prayer was, " Father, spare my enemy, 
and take me:" they pray, "Father, help us to kill our enemies, 
rather than die; he prayed, " Father, help me to die rather than 
kill my enemy." How precious, how generous the spirit of 
self-sacrifice which leads men to suffer and to die for their enemies ; 
and how mean, cowardly, and despicable is that spirit of self-pre- 
servation which leads men to inflict suffering and death on others 
for their own benefit 1 

But this is the essential element of all wars of defence ; and we 
are assured that this selfish, revengeful, bloody spirit is •©^ the 
spirit of Christ I Every advocate of defensive war asserts this. But 
they blaspheme the God of love, and pour contempt upon his Son, 
when they attempt to associate Christianity in loving intimacy 
with armed defence. 

5. — THOU SHALT NOT KILL. 

This command is graven over the very portal of the kingdom of 
love and peace; and none can enter therein without seeing it, 
(Matt. V. 21-26.) During his ministry, Christ repeated and en- 
forced it; so did the Apostles. But what did they mean ? This 
is the question. 

From the general spirit of Christianity, from its positive precepts, 
and from the example of Christ and the Apostles, it is fair to 
conclude that they meant to be understood to prohibit the shedding 
of human blood. Christ applies the term murd^er to every one 
who cherishes anger in his heart. He discountenanced man-killing, 
even in a case where Judaism positively required it (John viii. 3- 
11). The apostles enjoin us to put away the feelings that prompt 
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to shedding blood, and esgoin those which totally unfit a man to do 
it. The Apostle John (1st Epistle, iiL 15,) is yery express, 
" Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer ; and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.'* The original word 
(aydpofroKTovos) means a homicide, and implies that no man-killer 
can have eternal life abiding in him ; that the feelings towards a 
fellow-creature which prompt or permit to kill him, cannot exist in 
connexion with the feelings that are essential to the Christian 
character. 

If carrying on tpar and the infliction of death penalties be Christian 
duties, the most lovin^f and devout Christians and Christian ministers 
should become hangmen aud soldiers. Why do they not f 

If, under any circumstances, the shedding of blood be a Christian 
duty, the more we have of the Christian spirit the better qualified 
we are to do this duty. Of course, the more we have put away 
wrath and revenge, and the more gentle, kind, merciful, loving, 
and forgiving we are, the better are we qualified to be hangmen and 
soldiers, and tlie more heartily and energetically can we wield the 
sword and ply the cannon and guillotine. Is a man qualified for 
this work in proportion as he loves as Jesus loved, and forgives as 
he forgave ? On the contrary, does not every Christian know that 
in proportion as he has that spirit, he is disqualified to do this duty, 
if duty it be ? 

Here then is a christian duty, (as we are told killing in defence 
or as a penalty sometimes is,) which a man is unfitted to perform 
in proportion as he becomes a Christian. The more a man is born 
of the Spirit and becomes like Christ, the more impossible does he 
find it to be a hangman or a soldier, or to look with pleasure on 
having performed the duties of these offices, or on having to 
perform them. The public executioner is generally an object of 
loathing, ** a fugitive and a vagabond " among men, simply because 
he is known to be stained with a brother's blood. Even the most 
strenuous advocates of blood for blood avoid the hangman, as if his 
touch were pollution. Wherefore ? If it be a duty, as they say it 
is, the executioner who faithfully performs it should, of all men, 
be most honoured and rewarded ; for there is no act which a man 
can do, that is invested with such solemnity and grandeur as that 
of blotting a fellow being from the sum of human existence, and 
ushering an immortal spirit into the presence of its God. 
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The profession of a hangman or a soldier, if war and hanging be 
Christian duties, is far more sacred, dignified, and hononraUe than 
that of a lawyer, doctor, legislator, judge, or priest; and those 
who are appointed by professed Christians to do their hanging and 
fighting, ought to be set apart with the pomp and solemnities of 
prayer and religious consecration ; for the work assigned them to 
do is, of all human employments, the most solemn, imposing, 
awful, and difficult to perform. Nothing can be more demoralizing', 
and more calculated to defeat the avowed ends of what is called 
penal justice and civil government, and to destroy all social and 
moral restraints, than the manner in which professing Christiaiis 
and Christian ministers treat public executioners, and stand aloof 
from the practical details of war and hanging. They teach (in 
direct violation of Christianity, indeed,) that the gallows and the 
sword are appointed instrumentalities to destroy injustice and 
establish justice, to prevent wrong and enforce right ; yet they 
will not themselves enlist as soldiers, nor mount the scafibld and tie 
the rope, and they generally turn with loathing from those who do. 

If the death-penalty be a duty of so much solemnity and magni- 
tude, why do they leave it to be performed by the most degraded, 
hard-hearted, and impious ? The purest, most gentle, and perfect 
men should be executioners and soldiers ; for who so fitted to do 
this work as those who ** follow after God as dear children walking 
in love," and are gentle, tender-hearted, and share, in fullest mea- 
sure, the spirit of Christ? Soldiers and hangmen are the professed 
agents of Christians to execute their wishes ; and those only are 
qualified to be their instruments, especially in such a work, who 
are most completely armed with the mind of their divine Master ; 
for in no conceivable situation does erring man more need the 
kindness and tender sympathy of a fellow creature, than when about 
to close his eyes in death by public execution or in battle. If it 
must be done, let none but the most afiectionate and gentle pre- 
sume to do it ; and if these cannot be made to do it, (as they could 
not,) then let no more blood be shed. 

Let it be insisted on that those professed ministers and Christians, 
who plead for the gallows {bid the sword as the divinely appointed 
and only practicable means to prevent wrong, secure right, and 
govern men, shall act as hangmen and soldiers ; that they shall 
place themselves in the front rank of battle, and receive the Jirst 
ball through their own hearts ; inasmuch as they are best fitted to 
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die, according to their own opinions, and as they woidd go from 
the field of wrath and blood to join the hosts of the redeemed, to 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb ; and let the profane and 
wicked stay at home, and hare space for repentance. But such 
never enlist to do the fighting. They stay at home, and, by their 
prayers, their shouts, and their applause, urge on those who, they 
say, are dead in trespasses and sins, to fight for them and kill their 
enemies, or be killed themselves. This is cruel and unfeeling. If 
they believe these wicked men are not fitted for Heaven, why do 
they send them forth to be shot and sent to perdition ? Let those 
who are sanctified, (?) and who dwell in love and in Heaven, (?) 
go into the camp and the battle, and be shot, if they will plead for 
war. This would show that they are honest, hxmmne, and resolute 
to abide by their own principles. 

To me it is the highest x>ossible evidence of the divine origin of 
Christianity, and of its power to regenerate and redeem this world 
from woe, that its influence is to disqualify man to shed the blood 
of man. Li this we see its surest promise of triumph over the 
kingdoms of violence and blood. 

Testimony of Lactantius, 

Thou skalt not kiU, — That the early Christians understood this 
literally as forbidding the shedding of human blood, we have the 
testimony of Lactantius, one of the early Latin Fathers, who, frona 
the elegance of his style, was commonly called the Christian Cicero. 
In his Institutes, book 6, chap. xx. he says : 

" It is not proper for those to be the spectators of public murder, 
(alluding to gladiatorial exhibitions,) who aim to walk the way of 
the righteous ; for when God forbids to kill, he not only forbids 
highway murder, but also what is esteemed lawful among men, 
(i. e. — war and capital punishment). It is not allowable for a 
Christian to go to war, whose warfare is righteousness itself. 
Neither does God allow you to put any one' to death for crime ; 
for there is no difference whether you take life by the sword of war 
or by criminal prosecution ; for in this command of God there can 
be no exception ; [quin occidere hominem sit semper nefas, quem 
Deus sanctum animal esse voluit] since to kill a man, whose life 
God designed to be sacred, is always wrong." 

He likewise asks (lib. 5, cap. 17) "If a man is brought into that 
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situation in which he must kill or be killed, what should he do ? ' 
**Let him die rather than kill," is his answer." 

The Testimony of Gibbon, 

Gibbon says of the early Christians : — 

" The defence of our persons and property they knew not how 
to reconcile with the patient doctrine, which enjoined unlimited 
forgiveness of injuries. Their simplicity was offended by the use 
of oaths, by the pomp of magistracy, and by the active contentions 
of public life; nor could their humane ignorance be convinced 
that it was lawful, on any occasion, to shed the blood of our fellow- 
creatures, either by the sword of justice or by that of war. The 
Christians felt and confessed that such institutions might be 
necessary for the present system of the world, and they cheerfully 
submitted to the authority of pagan governors. But while they 
inculcated the maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take 
any active part in the civil administration, or the military defence of 
the empire." 

Should it be denied that this command forbids all shedding of 
human blood, those who restrict it are bound to define its limits, 
and say what it does mean. I ask, does it forbid the shedding of 
innocent blood ? Then does it forbid all international war ; for no 
fiuch war ever did or can exist, but on the principle that it is right 
to kill men, women, and children, without regard to their guilt or 
innocence ; yea, even though they be known to be innocent of an 
injurious thought or deed towards their destroyers. Every advo^ 
cate of international war violates the law, ** thou shalt not kill."^ 

Does it forbid shedding blood, simply and solely for the interests 
of those who do itf Then does it prohibit all man-killing, whether 
as a penalty or in defence, whether by individuals or nations ; for 
the life of every human being slain by man is taken solely for the 
benefit of those who take it. Men will not pretend that they kill 
their fellow beings for their good, or to please and honor their 
Heavenly Father. Only to promote their own selfish ends do men 
shed one another's blood on the gallows, in personal or national 
defence ; and all who put men to death for this end violate God's 
command. 

Does it prohibit the destruction of human life at the will and 
discretion of man f Then are all wars and death penalties opposed 
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to ChriBtianity. No xnatter whether the contest be between one, a 
hundred, a thousand, or millions on each side, or whether it be for 
defence or offence, every conflict between man and man, with 
deadly weapons, is based on the principle of discretionary power 
oyer human life in the hand of man. It assumes that every human 
being, and every government, has a right to decide when the 
existence of others becomes dangerous to their own, and to put 
them to death as their interests shall demand. Is this extent of 
power over human life prohibited by the command ? If so, then 
is every advocate of the gallows and the sword a transgressor 
before God. 

I>oes this law forbid the infliction of death on some, for acta 
which in others are approved and rewarded f Then does it pro- 
hibit war; for armies cannot be maintained and battles fought, 
except on the ground that is right to put men to death according 
as their lives prove beneficial or hurtful to us; and that it is 
right to kill others for acts which we approve and applaud, as 
Christian duties, when done by ourselves. 

Does it forbid us to hire ourselves out to destroy our fellow beings, 
as a trade, which we are to exercise solely at the bidding and for 
the interests of our employers f Then is it a sin to enlist, or to ask 
others to enlist ; then is it a duty to warn men against enlisting, 
and against the profession of a soldier, as against that of hired 
murderers ; and then is the existence of an army a rejection of 
Christianity and a denial of the government of God ; for no man 
can enlist, without coming under the obligations of an oath to sub- 
stitute the authority of men for that of God over his conscience, 
or without giving up all right to judge of the guilt or innocence of 
those whom he kills. The soldier, when ordered by his employ- 
ers to kill men, must obey or die. It is a horrible condition I Does 
this law forbid it ? 

Blackstone*8 Definition of Murder, 

Blackstone thus defines murder : — " Murder is committed, when 
a person of sound mind and discretion kiUeth any reasonable 
creature, with malice and forethought, either express or implied. 
Express malice is, when one, with a sedate, deliberate mind, and 
formed design, doth kill another,** 

He also says :->>.' *,A state is a collective body, composed of a mul- 
titude of individuals, united for their safety and convenience, and 
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intending to act together as one man," and he nays that the state 
can hare no more power over its individual members, than each 
and every individual had over each and every other, before thqr 
formed the state. He insists that the state has discretionary 
power over the lives of its members ; and of course that each in- 
dividual had the same power. Yet, he says that all are murderers, 
who ''with a sedate, deliberate mind, and formed design" kill 
others. 

Then are public executioners and soldiers murderers. Why 
does the judge pronounce the sentence of death ? Why does the 
executioner erect the gallows, and tie the fatal knot ? Why do 
soldiers point the gun and take good aim ? Why are they dis- 
ciplined to use deadly weapons skilfully ? Have they not all a 
"formed design" to "kill others," and that " with a sedate and 
deliberate mind?" They have; and this is "express malice;" 
this is " murder," according to the learned judge. 

Contradictions in the Morality of War, 

Nathan Dane, LL. D., in his " Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law," says : — " Every man has a right to enjoy his life 
and limbs ; and therefore he may commit homicide in defence of 
life and Umbs." 

That is, " because every member has a right to enjoy his life 
and limbs," therefore every man has a right to destroy the life and 
limbs of others, whenever, in his opinion, it is necessary to do so 
in order to save his own I This is the logic of war ; " every man 
has a right to his life and limbs," except when others see fit for 
their own good to destroy them ! Whether the war-power be 
claimed by individuals or governments, it asserts that each one has 
an " inalienable right to life and limbs," except when it is for the 
interests of such individuals and governments to mutilate and 
destroy them ! Does the law, thou shah not kili, forbid this ? 

The same Judge Dane says: — "Every nation has a right to sme 
a pirate on the seas, and bring him (whether native or alien. 
Christian or infidel, Turk or Pagan, if he be not an enemy in lawful 
war with the country of the partj'- seizing him) to justice, as a 
pirate." 

To day, a British ship of war attacks and plunders an American 
merchant ship. They are, says the judge, " robbers at sea, and 
are deemed enemies of mankind, and every community has a right 
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to pnniBh them : ' but if they do the same deeds to-morrow, thej 
are not ** pirates," but *' excusable homicides," and have a title to 
** whaterer they can take." What has so suddenly changed these 
pirates into honest men, without anjf change of character or condtiet 9 
War. To-day, the captain and crew considered the Americans as 
enemies, and the nations are to treat them as pirates ; to-morrow, 
Sns^and considers the Americans as enemies, and now all are to 
regard the pirates as honest men ; i. e. the whole nation has con- 
cluded to imitate the pirates, and to do what they have done ; and 
this accession to their numbers sanctifies piracy. 

Judge Dane say^ : — '* A constable or watchman, that is charged 
with one accused of felony, if he retists orJUeSt and cannot be other- 
wise taken, may kill him, though perchance he be iimocent :" and 
that " if a person or persons be authorized to arrest or imprison, 
or to execute puUic justice, and using the proper means, is resisted 
in so doing, and the party resisting is killed, the officer is guiltless ; 
but if Me officer be killed^ it is xurdek in all who take part 

IN SUCH KESISTANCE." 

What makes the difference ? Why is one death considered mur- 
der, and not the other ? Because it is assumed that what is mur- 
der in one man becomes right when done by millions, and that that 
which is murder in persons acting without a commission, ceases to 
be so when committed by a person with one. 

I ask, is such power over life forbidden by the Divine law ? We 
must suppose that it is, or that this law has no meaning. Indeed, 
according to the interpretation commonly given to it, it has no 
meaning. **True," says the common construction, "God says, 
* thou Shalt not kill ;* but he only means to say, * you must not kill, 
except when you find that your interests demand it ; then you may 
kill whom you see fit, without regard to their age or sex, or their 
guilt or innocence.'" And this is the amount of protection that 
Grod has given to the life of man I No wonder the earth is a vast 
Golgotha! 

Whence do governments derive the right to take life} 

Still it is said that this law is not for governments^ but for indi- 
viduals. If a government may take life, where does it get the 
right ? From the people, according to Blackstone and Locke. But 
the people cannot confer on government a right which they do not 
possess. Can it be shown that if a man commits murder, he has a 
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right to put himself to death ? If not, how can he confer the'right on 
gOYemment? He cannot empower government to do, as his agent, 
what it would be wrong for himself to do. According to the demo- 
cratic theory of government, goyemments can have no right to take 
life, till it is proved that every human being has a right to commit 
suicide. Should it be said that government derives the life-taking 
or war-making 'power directly from Grod, it follows that govern- 
ments are resi)onsible to Him alone, and not to the people, for the 
use of that power ; and that the people can have no control ovor 
them in the exercise of this i)ower. The government is absolute, 
and exists by divine right, and independent of hiunan control, in 
the exercise of its most terrible function — ^that of defining caimes, 
and annexing and executing penalties. 

The question is not, do human governments rightfully exist ? 
but, are they divinely authorized to take life as a penalty or in de- 
fence ? To assert that they are, is to say that the Deity has autho- 
rized men, acting as states, to violate at discretion the laws to 
which he holds them responsible as individuals. To this position 
must the advocates of war and the death-penalty be driven — ^the 
position of infidels and atheists. 

6. — HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 

** God. hath made of one blood all nations to dwell on the face of 
the earth.'* The brotherhood of man is an essential element of 
Christianity, pervading the teachings and life of its Divine Foun- 
der, and recommending them to the approbation of every man's 
conscience. All human beings are directed to look to the same 
being, and to call him Father. ** Our Father" is the endearing 
title by which all are taught to address the Christian's God. No 
matter of what color, clime, or condition, whether born in the 
palace of kings, or in the wigwam of the savage, — whether an in- 
habitant of a city, or of some dark forest, — whether wandering over 
the icy mountains of Greenland or the burning sands of Africa, — 
whether a chained and lacerated slave on the plantations of Caro- 
lina, or a sovereign on the throne of England, — all, rich and poor, 
bond and free, civilized and savage, Christian, Jew, or heathen, 
can look to the same Being, and say, "Our Father." All are 
children of the same Father, and members of the same family. It 
is a sweet, endearing thought. It is impossible to cherish it, and not 
be benefited by it. It neutralizes the selfishness, the jealousy, the 
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bittemeM and partf strife of NatioiuiliBm and Sectarianism, in the 
bosoms of all who entertain it ; and it harmonizes, civilizes, and 
elevates the souls that are imbued with it. The earth is divided 
by mountains and rivers, by seas and oceans, and by latitude and 
longitude. These natural and artificial boundaries separate the 
human ftmily into parties innumerable ; and these distinctions are 
more broadly marked by reason of the difference of language, and 
domestic, social, civil, and religious customs and institutions ; but 
human beings are essentially the same under every form of 
government, and in every clime, having a common origin, com* 
mon sympathies and wants, and a common destiny-^eriving sub- 
sistence from a common store-house, breathing the same air, the 
same sun shining upon us, the same Guardian watching over our 
childhood, counselling us in the strength of manhood, and sup- 
porting us in the feebleness of age. How pleasant to see this innu- 
merable fiunily of children gathering around their common Parent ; 
to see him taking us all by the hand, and leading us as a kind and 
loving &ther leads his little children, and to hear Him saying to 
us all, " My little children— love one another." 

Can this Being, whose nature is love, and who thus proclaims 
himself the universal Father of mankind, take pleasure in seeing his 
children fighting and slaughtering one another ? The advocates of 
defensive war say that He does, and that the blood which they 
shed in battle and on the scaffold, though it looks horrible and 
revolting to human eyes, is a most agreeable sight to Him; — 
that the bodies'of men, women, and children frying in the fire of 
burning forts, towns, and cities, though the 'scent thereof be 
horrible' to men, yet is a * sweet and acceptable sacrifice' to Him ; 
— ^that the roaring of cannon, the gleaming of swords, the clash 
of arms, garments rolled in blood, the bodies of the children whom 
he hath made, maimed, torn, bleeding, dying, and dead ; the wrath, 
Airy, and turmoil of battle ; the groans and shrieks of wounded 
and dying soldiers ; the anguish and tears of widows and orphans ; 
that all these, and ten thousand other horrors inseparable from 
war, whether offensive or defensive, are His delight and glory I 
For they tell us that defensive war is a * divine ordinance ;' and, 
of course, that whatever is essential to the existence of such wars 
is pleasing to Him. Every advocate of defensive war represents 
our Heavenly Father as beholding with infinite delight and satisfac- 
tion the burning and butchering of the Indians by the Puritans, the 
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bumitig of the Arabs in the caves of the Dahara, the shootmg and 
hanging of the prisoners of Jafia and the Pnnjaub, the burning of 
Smolensk and Moscow, and the battles of the Borodino and the 
Beresina. 

The Battle of Waterloo. 

In the snnuner of 1844, I spent a day on the field of Waterloo. 
Le Belle Alliance, Le Haye Sainte, Hugoumont, and other places of 
note became familiar to me. I heard the story of that battle on 
the spot from one who was engaged in it. I repaired, with my 
companion, to the top of the mount erected on the field by the B^ 
gians, on which is placed a colossal statue of the Belgian lion. 
As I sat down there, my mind was carried back in thought to 
the time when 150,000 human beings met there to slaughter one 
another, as we are told, for the good of mankind and the glory of 
God. The following were my reflections as I contemplated that 
field of blood. I copied them into my note-book at the time. 

" It was on the morning of the 18th of June, 1815, that 150,000 
men appeared on this field, armed and eager for mutual slaughter. 
They were the children of a common Father, and brethren of 1^ 
same family. They never met one another before ; had no cause 
of quarrel, or differences to adjust between themselves, but they 
came here to fight and kill one another, for the honor and inte- 
irests of men professing to be Christians and Christian ministers. 
They separate into two nearly equal bands ; take their stations, 
and prepare for the work of mutual slaughter. I seem to see them 
bowing before their common Father, and to hear them interceding 
with him to help them in the coming conflict, the chi^lains actij^ 
as their mouthpieces. But what 4o they pray for ? That they 
might love one another, and live in peace ? That the sword might 
be beaten up, and that they might be kind, tender-hearted, and 
forgiving, and learn war no more ? No : such feelings would unfit 
them for the work they were met to do ; but each party asks for 
help to gain a victory over the other. The French chaplains say^ 
** Our Father, help us to kill, slay, and destroy the English ; en* 
able us to keep our powder dry, to take steady and sure aim, and 
to send our bullets, and thrust our swords and bayonets into their 
hearts ;" and all the French shout ' * Amen 1" But the English chi^ 
lains cry to the same Being, and say* "No, our Father, do not help 
the French ; for they are the curse and scourge of the world, there- 
fore help us to rend their limbs and bodies to pieces, and to send 
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fheir souls to perdition:" [see page 36, for the professed Christian's 
langoage in battle.] ** Give us the yietory." I seem to see that 
common Father look down ux>on these his children, and to hear him 
say in words of love and pity, •* My children, lore one another; 
forgive one another as I have forgiven you ; put up your swords, 
put away your anger, and live in peace." **But, our Father," say 
these brethren, *<we have no other way, in the present state of the 
world, to settle our difficulties, to vindicate our honor, and right 
our wrongs, except to come together with swords and guns, and 
cut one ano^er's throats, and tear each other to pieces. It is im- 
possible to obey thy commands, to carry out the Christian precepts, 
to love enemies, forgive injuries, and live in peace, while we are so 
disposed to injure one another, so fttll of wrath and revenge, and 
so prone to violence and blood. Therefore, our Father, we have 
every reason to expect that thou wilt lend us thy x>owerfiil aid to 
massacre one another in the coming strife." The pra3dng ceases ; 
the love, the intreaties, the commands of their common Father are 
unheeded ; each party expects that he will give them the victory ; 
and thus stimulated and sustained by prayer and hope, these bre- 
thren, in the presence and under the eye of their common Parent, 
rush upon one another, and in a few hours, ^,000 lie dead, dying, 
and wounded on the field. I seem to hear a shout of joy and thanks- 
giving ascending from the ministers and churches of England, 
exulting that their Heavenly Father has enabled their agents to 
slaughter and defeat the French ; and assuring him that the sight 
was most pleasing to him, and conducive to his glory, and most 
gratifying and honorable to themselves ; and promising to be very 
obedient and loving children in future, because he was so kind as 
to direct their bullets into the hearts of their brethren, and to dye 
their swords in their blood. The details of that day rush upon my 
mind. There stood Nax>oleon, and there Wellington, directing the 
combatants ; every part of the battle-field is under my eye ; I seem 
to see and hear all that took place ; the rush, the shock, the fedl 
and death of men, in the bloody strife ; yet these were children of 
a common Father, and members of a common family. 

'* Friend," said I to my companion, who, as I have said, wa« in 
the battle, *' Do you think it possible for the Father of men to de- 
light in seeing his children thus engaged in mutual slaughter !" 

** If the religion of England be true," said he, ** it is possible ; 
for that assures us that the battle of Waterloo was one of the most 
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honorable, glorious, and godlike achieyements of this world on the 
part of the allies, and that those of them who fell there are worthj 
of undying. Christian remembrance.*' 

'* And do you really think,*' said I, " that Qod approved of that 
battle and aided in its slaughter ?" 

*' I believe he smiled upon the Allies," said he, ** for he aided 
them to slaughter the French/' 

*' But did he help the French to slay the Allies ?" said I, ** for 
I suppose the French thought he did." 

*< I do not believe he did;" said he; "the result showed that 
he did help the Allied powers, and that he approved of their con- 
duct, for he crowned their efforts with victory." 

** Suppose you have two young children," said I, " and that they 
differ about a toy ; one says that it is his, the other, that it be- 
longs to him. Bitter words, and wrathful looks and threats ensue. 
They cannot agree. Eugene, the elder, proclaims war against 
Edward, the younger. They prepare for battle. Both come to 
you for help. Eugene says, '* Father, Edward has wronged me, 
and will not give me satifaction ; now, father, he is unfit to live, so 
help me to kill him, and send his soul to perdition." " No, father," 
says Edward, '* Eugene is to blame, and deserves to die; help me 
to kill him." But you say, " My dear children, you are both dear 
to me I I love you both, and wish you well ; how can I help you 
to fight and kill each other ! Love each other, and live in peace." 
** But, father," exclaim your sons, '* we must have a battle; there 
is no other way to adjust our difficulties, defend our honor, and 
vindicate our rights in the present state of things, while we are so 
liable to injure each other, and so prone to anger, revenge, and 
blood." ** Oh, my children," you exclaim, ** put away wrath 
and revenge, and be loving and forgiving to each other, as you 
wish me to love and forgive you." ** But, father," they reply, 
*' such precepts are not adapted to our present nature and circum- 
stances. Help us now to fight; it would greatly delight thee to 
see us JIghtf and it would make thy name and ours glorious," Thus 
they plead with you, and notwithstanding your commands to them 
to love and forgive each other, and your assurance that you could 
not be pleased to see them quarrel, they fall upon each other. Now 
let me ask, if you should in such a case join Eugene, and help 
him to kill his brother, because he is acting on the defensive, what 
would you deserve to be called ?" 
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** A bloody murderer," said he, ''an unnatuiaL father, and an 
inhuman monster." 

" Yet," said I, "you and all the advocatefl of defensiye war 
ask ^God to aid his children in the work of human slaughter ; you 
ask him to do that which, if an earthly parent were to do to his 
children, you would brand him as a murdering monster I Behold 
the Being whom the advocates of armed-defence hold up as the 
(jod and Father of all men 1" 

The principles and practices essential to war are necessarily op- 
posed to the paternity of God, and the brotherhood of man. I 
will close what I have to say on this subject, by some extracts from 
" An Address to Merchants, Agriculturalists, and Citizens of the 
United States of America, from a meeting called in the City Hall 
of Glasgow, by the Glasgow Anti-War Society, April 23, 1846, 
when the Oregon question was in dispute : — 

*' Human Brotherhood, 

" Friends and Brethren. — There is a tie that binds us toge- 
ther antecedent and paramount to all national ties — i,e, the tie 
that unites all human beings to a common Father and in a common 
brotherhood. When dire calamity impends over us, threatening 
woe and death to us, to our wives and children, and to all we hold 
dear, we are made to feel the absurdity and wickedness of circum- 
scribing human sympathy by latitude and longitude, or by human 
customs and institutions ; and we instinctively &11 back upon the 
endearing and world-embracing principle of human brotherhood ; 
and by virtue of our title to call God our Father, and every man 
our brother, we demand assistance from all who wear the form 
and feel the wants of humanity. 

" Free Tracts and War, 

" We hail the prospective change in our commercial policy as 
an omen of good to ourselves and to all nations. Our ports must 
be opened to the admission of food, duty free, and the ports of 
corn-growing countries cannot long remain shut against the free 
reception of our manufactures. Such a state of things, we are as- 
sured, will do more to bind the nations of the earth together, and 
to ensure their peace and prosperity, than all treaties and armies. 
The only true enduring treaty of peace is that which is written on 
^e hearts of the people. Let the souls of the individuals compos- 
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ing the two nations be knit together in love — ^let that lore be shown 
(as it would be, if all unrighteous goyemmental restrictions were 
remoyed) in reciprocal acts of kindness and hospitality — ^let our 
commercial men be brought together on a common exchange, and 
there interchange their kindly greetings along with their various 
articles of merchandise — and thus, by mutual good- will, kindly 
offices, and commercial dealings, create a feeling and system of re- 
ciprocal and grateful dependence — and no earthly power shall ever 
drag them into a declaration of war. 

" What a prospect this Free Trade movement opens up between 
this kingdom and the United States I Your granaries are fiill of 
com. We want that com to feed our hungry millions. Our ware- 
houses are full of manufactures. You want these manufactures to 
give cheap clothing to your people. Who shall forbid us freely to 
barter our commodities ? Sure we are, that no earthly power can 
much longer resist the desire in both countries for a free, untra- 
melled trade between us. Shall all the benefits of tliis new bond 
of union be lost by a quarrel about a piece of land scarcely worth 
a sheet of parchment to either nation ? Shall mutual rage and re- 
venge be kindled between us, and thousands offered up as victims to 
the demon of war, to maintain jurisdiction over a little spot of 
earth, to which neither nation has any right, save that of the rob- 
ber's ? Better far let it fall back into the peaceable possession of 
the Indian, to whom it belongs. The merchants and manu&o- 
turers in this kingdom will generally say, * Let there be no strife 
between us,* and we are persuaded that the merchants and agri- 
culturists of America will respond, * Put up the sword, and let vs 
learn war no more.* 

** Impolicy of War, 

** The history of all nations demonstrates the impolicy and in- 
humanity of military power, as a means of settling intemational 
disputes, or vindicating national honor. How does it vindicate the 
nation's honour ? By entailing on it a legacy of individual pollu* 
tion and wickedness. It settles intemational difficulties by fo6te^ 
ing a disposition to resent injuries, to trample on the rights of 
property and person, and by laying a deep and broad foundation in 
the social system for future quarrels. And how does it promote j 
virtue and religion ? By opening the floodgates of vice, and by »; 
practical abolition of Christianity. How does it protect proper^; 
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and life ? As the ocean protects the sinking ship-.b7 swallowing 
up the ship and all on board. There is a surer, a cheaper, and a 
more humane waj to settle our difficulties ; t.e. mutual forgive- 
ness and arbitration. 

** Friends and Brethren, help us. Let us unite our efforts to 
suppress the rising spirit of war. If our rulers will have war, let 
tiiem go out to shoot, or to be shot. We labour to avert a calamity 
that would overspread both nations with lamentation and mourn- 
ing. Our interests are one ; our habits of social and domestic life 
are essentially one. Our literature, our language, our religion are 
essentially the same. We look to the same Being and say, * Our 
Father ; we go to the same Redeemer ; we wait before the throne 
of the same Grod. The desolating storm of war is impending over 
us. In the name of the Prince of Peace, let us say to one another, 
and to all around us-. PEACE, BE STILL. * Let thebs be no 

8TBIFE BETWEEN US, FOB WE ABE BRETHREN." 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Thus far I have specified several Christian precepts bearing 
on the subject of war; I shall now contrast the principles and prac- 
tices of war with the general scope and spirit of Christianity. 

I would call particular attention to that principle which assumes 
that what is wrong in one may be right in millions. Scarcely any 
error could be more subversive of moral government, or more 
destructive to the order and best interests of society. If one man 
kill another, with a view to guard himself against a threatened in- 
jury, to redress a committed insult or outrage, or to acquire wealth 
and power, the advocates of war seize and hang him as a murderer ; 
but if a Wellington, a Gough, a Hardinge, or Pollock, with ten, 
twenty, fifty, or one hundred thousand others, acting as the agents 
of Great Britain, lie in wait and slaughter tens of thousands of 
innocent human beings, with a view to benefit his employers, 
they call this a necessary Christian deed, and the perpetrators are 
honored by them as the greatest and best of men. The assassin 
thrusts a dagger into the heart of his unsuspecting victim, and kills 
an innocent man for his own advantage. The state hangs him. 
The same persons who hung that assassin besiege towns and cities, 
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throw cannon balls and bombshells into nurseries and bedrooms, 
and slaughter thousands of innocent women and children, solely 
for their own pleasure and profit. Both these acts are done by the 
nation for precisely the same end ; they hung the assassin for their 
own good ; and then turned round, and perpetrated the very deed 
for which they hung him ; and all solely to gratify and benefit 
themselves. If the assassin had stabbed his victim, as the agent, 
at the command, and for the benefit of those who condemn him to 
the gallows, instead of hanging, they would honor and reward him 
as a Mthful servant. 

Thus, the advocates of | war confound all moral distinctions; 
in the same breath they condemn and approve of murder, and ex- 
ecrate and applaud the murderer. 

Destruction of Magdeburg by Tilly, 

Magdeburg is the capital of the Prussian province of Saxony; 
and has 45,000 inhabitants. It is, and has for ages been one of the 
strongest military fortifications of Europe. It has, of course, been 
exposed to most frequent and severe assaults. One writer says 
of it : 

" In spite, or rather in consequence of the strength of its bul- 
warks, Magdeburg has endured the miseries of war at different 
times, and to a terrible extent. It was besieged and taken by 
Maurice of Saxony in 1552; and during the thirty years* war 
resisted the army of Wallenstein for seven months ; but was taken 
afterwards, at the end of two years, by the ferocious Tilly, who 
carried it by assault, sacked it, massacred 30,000 of its inhabitants, 
without distinction of age or sex, with accompaniments of brutality 
and atrocity which alone will serve to affix forever the above 
epithet to his name. The ^Church of St. John, in which many 
hundred women had taken refuge, was nailed up and burnt, 
and the troopers feutened to their saddle-girths the wives 
and daughters of murdered citizens, and dragged them ofi* to the 
camp. In the despatch in which he announced the capture, he 
says, ' Since the destruction of Jerusalem and Troy, such a vic- 
tory has not been.' " 

The conduct of Tilly and of his comrades was ferocious, and had 
they done this deed as individuals, and for their own good, they 
had been executed as murderers, but as they acted as the tools of 
an emperor and for his interests, they were honored and reward- 
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ed. But the bunung and tukolnng of Magdeburg, and the maaaacre 
of its people, were no worse than the destruction of St. Sebastian 
or of Nlngpo. 

Nations are Moral Persons. 

Writers on jurisprudence do, indeed, tell us that indiyiduals and 
nations are bound by the same moral obligations. Judge Kent, in 
his '* Commentaries on American Law," says, (Part Ist, Lecture 
lit,) 

'* We ought not to separate the science of puUic law from that 
of ethics ; nor encourage the dangerous suggestion, that govern- 
ments are not as strictly bound by the obligations of truth, jus- 
tice, and HUMANITY, in relation to other powers, as they are in 
the management of their own local concerns." '* States, or bodies 
politic, are to be considered as moral persons, having a public will, 
capable and free to do right or wrong ; inasmuch as they are coU 
lections of individuals, each of whom carries with him into the 
service of the community, the same binding law of morality and 
reUgi(m which ought to control his conduct in private life." *' We 
have the authority of the lawyers of antiquity, and some of the 
first masters in the modem school of public law, for placing the 
moral obligations of nations and of individuals on similar grounds, 
and for considering individual and national moraUty as parts of 
one and the same science." 

If this be true, as it undoubtedly is, what are nations? What is 
Great Britain ? What are the United States ? What are France, 
Austria, Bussia, and all existing nations that are called Christian ? 
Anything but what they profess to be. They are monsters of 
revenge and blood, i* They have forsaken the Lord, they have 
provoked the Holy One of Israel unto anger, they have gone away 
backward. The whole head is sick ; the whole heart is faint. 
From the sole of the foot even unto the crown of the head there is 
no soundness in them. " This nation, this ' ' moral person, " this great 
combination of individual men, who profess to be bound by the 
precepts and example of Christ, assumes the right, in the language 
of the constitution of the United States : — 

Duties of a Congressman and President of the United States. 
•* To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures by land and water ; to raise and support 
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armies : to provide and maintain a nayy : to make roles for the 
goTemment and regulation of the land and naval forces : to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions : to provide for orga- 
nizing, arming, and disciplining the militia." 

No man can be a member of the United States Congress, miless 
he consent to be vested with power to slaughter human beings, as 
he, in conjunction with his fellow members, shall see fit, for the 
benefit of the nation, and without regard to their age, sex, or cha- 
racter : and this power he must swear or affirm to exercise in two 
specified cases, i. e. *' to suppress insurrections and repel inva- 
sions." No man can be a president of that nation and not consent 
to be " the commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several states, when called into the 
service of the United States ;" he must *' solemnly swear or affirm 
that he will faithfully execute" this office, and, in person or by 
proxy, lead forth the army and navy to repel invasions and sup- 
press insurrections. I rei>eat the query :— Can a Friend, or any 
one who believes that war is a sin, become without guUt a con- 
gressman or a president of the United States, or vote for others to 
fill these offices, or offices requiring similar duties in any govern- 
ment ? Obviously he cannot. 

The war-power, with which these "moral persons" or nations 
are supposed to be invested by the Prince of Peace, is thus set 
forth in the organic law of another state organization : — 

Constitution of Massachusetts. 

'^ The governor of this commonwealth, for the time being, shall 
be commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of all the mili- 
tary force of the state by sea and land ; and shall have power, by 
himself, or by any commander, or other officer or officers, from 
time to time, to train, instruct, exercise, and govern the militia 
and navy ;" and for the special defence and safety of the conmion- 
wealth, to assemble in martial array, and put in warlike x>osture, 
the inhabitants thereof; and to lead and conduct them, and witii 
them to encounter, repel, resist, expel, and pursue, by force of arms, 
as well by sea as by land, within or without the limits of this com- 
monwealth ; and also, to kill, slat, and destroy, if necessary, 
[who is to judge as to the necessity for this bloody pursuit ?] and 
conquer, by all fitting ways, enterprises, and means whatsoever. 
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all and every 8ach person or persons, as shall at anj time hereafter, 
in a hostile manner, attempt or enterprise the destruction, in- 
vasion, detriment, or annoyance of this commonwealth ; and to use 
and exercise over the army and navy, and over the militia in 
actual service, the law martial, in time of war or invasion, and also 
in time of rebellion, (declared by the legislature to exist) as occa* 
sion shall necessarily require; and to take and surprise, by all ways 
end means whatsoever, all and every such person or persons (with 
their ships, arms, ammunition, or goods) as shall, in a hostile 
manner, invade, or attempt the invading, conquering, or annoying 
of this commonwealth ; and that the governor be entrusted with all 
these and other jrawers incident to the offices of captain-general 
and commander-in-chieA and admiral, to be exercised agreeably to 
the roles and regulations of the constitution and laws of the land, 
and not otherwise." 

This is the power claimed by every war-making individual and 
nation. Is it possible that they can feel bound by the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, and that they can believe that the Deity 
ever conferred upon mortals such absolute, discretionary power to 
kill men, not only for evil deeds, but also for evil intentions f But 
war cannot exist without this power. How can a man or a nation 
honour a law which says, "resist not evil; overcome evil with 
good ;" while the right is claimed to " encounter, repel, resist, 
«cpel, and pursue, by force of arms," all who shall invade or annoy 
tiiem ? How can men, as individuals or as states, pretend to love 
and forgive ** all who, in a hostile manner, invade, or attempt the 
invading or annoying " of them, and at the same time assert their 
light and intention "to kill, slay, and destroy" them, "by all 
ways and means whatsoever ?" Such conduct is enough to cover 
the name of Christian with infamy the world over. There is not 
on earth a more hideous personification of contradictions and 
absurdities than a war-making Christian, who professes to love and 
forgive his enemies, while, at the same time, he claims and exer- 
cises the right to " kill, slay, and destroy " them. The nation 
that bases its existence and administration upon the war-power — as 
that is defined in the above extracts, and exhibited in the practice of 
all wars — awhile it professes to be bound by the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, is, by profession, a combination of love and hatred, of 
forgiveness and revenge, of justice and injustice, of truth and 
&lsehood, of piety and impiety, of holiness and sin. Such a nation. 
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if it were right thoB to designate any <* moral person," migfat be 
termed a prajing thief^ an honest robber, a pions plunderer, a 
tender-hearted villain, a mercifnl pirate, a kindljr aflTectJomyl, 
loving, forgiving, ChrisUan murderer 1 

Military ComnUsiions, 

This picture of a nation or individual assuming the right to 
make war, and at the same time professing to believe in Jesus, and 
to follow him as the Prince of Peace, is borne out bj the following 
military commission, given by the professedly pious Puritan fieitherB 
of New England to Major Benjamin Church, whom they esteemed 
one of their most Christian commanders : — 

** 1. You are to take care that the worship of Ood be duly and 
constantly maintained and kept up amongst you. No swearing, 
cursing, or other profanation of the holy name of God to be allow- 
ed. 

" 2. To take the best means you can to surprise the enemy. 

" 3. By kUUngt destroying, and all other tneam pouikle^ endea- 
vour the destruction of the enemy. 
** 4. Take what captives you can, men, women, and children. 
** 5. Take care, and be very industrious, by all possible means, to 
And out and destroy all the enemy's com and other provisions, in 
all places where you come at the same. 

** 6. Use your utmost endeavours for the pretervaUon ofy&wr owm 
men, and the kilUng, destroying, and utterly rooting out of the 
enemy, wherever he may be found." 

Now let us analyze this Christian (?) commission to a Christian (?) 

man-killer. First '< Take care duly and constantly to maintain 

and keep up the worship of God ;" — '* allow no swearing, cursing, 
or other profanation of the holy name of God ;" and then, secondly, 
kill and destroy by all possible means your fellow beings. Use 
your utmost endeavours to preserve yourselves, and to kill, destroy, 
and utterly root out your enemies, wherever they may be found! 
Is this Christianity ? The advocates of war say it is. What then 
is heathenism? What is crime? If those who give and take 
such commissions be Christians — who are infidels ? 

Such, in plain terms, with the exception of the first item, is 
the tenor of every military commission issued by England. She 
says, in effect, to her commissioned agents, "By all possible 
means, do all the injury you can to the lives and property of our 
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enemies, with the least possible expense to us ; and let success or 
defeat be the only standard of right and wrong among you. House- 
breaking, theft, plunder, arson, rape, robbery, murder, and every 
possible crime shall be Christianized, honoured, and rewarded 
when they redound to our advantage ; but punished with death if 
perverted to tiie advantage of our enemies." 

Look a;t this frightful combination of the worship of Gk)d with 
effbrts, ** by killing, destroying, and all other means possible, to 
^ideavor the destruction*' of our fellow-men. See the anxiety to 
preserve the holy name of God from profanation, coupled with a 
request to the pious (?) conmiander to use his utmost endeavours to 
preserve his own men, and to At//, destroy, and utterly root out the 
oiemy, wherever he may be found ! 

The following is another commission, issued by the same profess- 
edly pious Puritans to the same commanders : — 

** Improve your forces for discovering, pursuing, subduing, and 
destroying the common enemy. 

•* They, (the soldiers) shall have all lawful plunder, and the 
JLEWARD or BIGHT POUNDS PER HEAD, for cvery fighting Indian 
slam by them, over and above their stated wages. 

*' Take effectual care that the worship of God be kept up in the 
army ; monung and evening prayer attended as far as may be ; and 
as the exigencies of your affairs will admit, to see that the holy 
sabbath he duly sanctified. Take care, as much as may be, to pre- 
vent and punish drunkenness, swearing , cursing, and such other sins 

as PROVOKE THS AMGER OF GOD." 

What mockery of all that is just and pure ! In one aQd the same 
breath they offer men a reward of eight pounds for every 
f fighting Indian** whom they can destroy, and then exhort them 
to observe morning and evening prayers ; to avoid all swearing, 
cursing, and drunkenness, and every thing that can provoke the 
anger of God I Be good Christians ; love and forgive your enemies, 
but at the same time ''discover, pursue, subdue, and destroy them, 
by all ways and means whatsoever!** Plunder and bum their 
houses and fields ; destroy their food and clothing ; massacre their 
women and children ; kill as many fighting Indians as you can, 
and I will give you eight pounds over and above your stated wages 
for every one you slay ; but take care to do nothing that shall pro- 
voke the anger of God I ** Kill, slay, and destroy" men, women, 
and children— but "take effectual care to attend morning and 
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evening prayers I" Devout (?) man-killers and man-stealers are 
usually very attentiye to the outward forms of godliness. Every 
military commission held from professedly Christian Britain is of 
the same tenor; and just as irreconcileable with justice and 
humanity. 

Indians and Wolves classed together as game by Puritans. 

The same war-power, embodied in the Puritans, which dictated 
the above instructions, also led them to enact the following law at 
a time when powder and ball were scarce among them : — 

*' It is ordered by the Court, that whosoever shall shoot off any 
gun, on any unnecessary occasion, or at any game whatsoever, ex- 
cept AT AN Indian or a Wolf, shall forfeit five shillings for 
every such shot, till further liberty be given.*'— (7\i^« 176 of Ply- 
mouth Colony Laws. J 

This power is the same in every age and nation, whether civilised 
or savage, whether Christian or heathen. It was this which led 
the Athenians to bum Thyrea, a city under the Lacedemoniana, 
take its inhabitants, bring them to Athens, and there, by a delibe- 
rate decree, butcher them. 

On a certain occasion the Spartans wished to go out to war. They 
feared an insurrection of their slaves in their absence ; and com- 
manded that all who thought they merited freedom, should pre- 
sent themselves before the magistrates. Two thousand came. 
They were marched in solenm procession around the temple of 
their god, crowned with chaplets, and then massacred. 

These acts were deemed necessary for the safety of the Atheniaos 
and Spartans, by those who, as we are told, were, by Divine 
appointment, constituted the sole judges of what was necessary for 
the public good. 

The same war-power, which authorises us to do whatever is 
necessary to our defence, led to the following scene : — 

Massacre of the Prisoners of Jaffa by Napoleon. 

<' On the 4th of March, 1799, Bonaparte began the siege of Jaffa, 
in which there was a considerable garrison. After three days the 
place was stormed, but the garrison defended itself obstinately in 
the streets and houses, and an indiscriminate massacre and pillage 
followed, which Bonaparte himself in his despatches describes as 
frightful. Part of the garrison, consisting chiefly of Albanians, 
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retired into a large sqnore building with a conrt in the middle, de^ 
termined to Bell their liyes dearly. Bonaparte sent two aides-de- 
camp, one of whom was Eugene Beauhamois, to restrain the car^ 
nage, if possible, and to save the unarmed inhabitants. The 
Albanians cried out that they would surrender if their lires were 
spared, and the aides-de-camp thought it best to stop the fighting 
by promising them quarter. The prisoners then gave up their 
arms, and were marched to the camp in two divisions, amounting 
in all to 4000 men, according to Bourrienne, but only to 1500 or 
2000 according to others. Bonaparte was walking with Bourrienne 
in front of his tent, when he saw this multitude of men approach- 
ing, and he said to his secretary, in a tone of Texation, ' What do 
they wish me to do with these men ? Have I provision for them ? 
— ships to convey them to Egypt or France ?* And he severely 
reproved the aides-de-camp for taking them prisoners. * I told 
you to stop the carnage as to women, children, and old men, the 
peaceful inhabitants, but not with respect to armed soldiers. What 
am I to do now with these unfortunate creatures?* The prisoners 
were ordered to sit down indiscriminately, in front of the tents, 
and their hands tied behind their backs. An expression of gloomy, 
restrained fiiry was depicted in their countenances. They were 
allowed a small quantity of biscuit and bread, which the scanty 
stores of the army could ill afford. A council of war was held on 
the same day, to determine what was to be done with these men, 
but no decision was come to. The daily reports of the generals of 
division came in. They stated the scantiness of the rations, tlie 
murmurs of the soldiers at seeing their bread given to enemies who 
ought to have perished by the sword according TO the laws of 
WAR, as Jaffa had been taken by ttorm. The report of General Bon's 
division was the most alarming, as it spoke of symptoms of mutiny 
among the soldiers. The Ck>uncil assembled again on the following 
day, and was attended by all the generals of division, who discussed 
at length the various measures which might be adopted concerning 
the prisoners. Could they be sent to Egypt ? It would require a 
numerous escort, which would weaken the already weak French 
army. And how could provisions for their journey through the 
desert be spared ? Should they be embarked ? There were no ships 
— not a single friendly sail was to be descried in the horizon. 
Should the prisoners be set at liberty ? They would either go and 
reinforce the Pacha of Acre, or throw themselves into the moxm- 
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tains on the right of the line of march, join the Naplonsians, and 
annoy the army in flank and rear. The Tnrkiah soldiers, littLo 
accustomed to give quarter, have no idea of parole or word of ho- 
nour. Could they he marched disarmed in the midst of the Frendi 
columns ? Besides the question of food, tiie evident danger of 
majching in such a company through an enemy's country, and on 
the eve of a battle, made this appear the worst of all resolves. The 
third day arrived without any solution of the question. Bourrienne 
states that Bonaparte was to the last wishing to save the men, and 
looking out for the appearance of some friendly vessel. The mur- 
murs in the camp increased; danger became imminent. On the 
10th of March the order was given, according to the unanimous opi- 
nion of the Council, to shoot the prisoners. There was no separa- 
tion made of the Egyptians from the other prisoners, as some have 
stated, for there were no Egyptians among them. It is not true 
that the men of the garrison of El Arish which had been set free 
were recognised among the prisoners. This kind of justification 
has been set up in the memoirs compiled at St. Helena, or from re- 
collections of St. Helena, which have been given out on the autho- 
rity of Napoleon. The justification would be worse than the real 
reason for the act, which was not revenge, but the stem policy of 
the war. War has many unavoidable horrors, and it is for this that 
it cannot be too much repeated that war diould not be entered upon 
on slight grounds, as all the responsibility falls upon the originators 
of the war. Once engaged in it, the army must protect itself by evsry 
MEANS IN ITS POWER. In this iustauce, the responsibility of the un- 
just and disastrous expedition to Egypt, in time of peace with the 
Porte, is shared equally between Bonaparte who advised it, and the 
French Executive Directory who approved of it. Leaving apart, 
however, these general grounds, and reverting to the frightful con- 
tingency of Jafia, it does not appear that a case of absolute neces- 
sity is made out, though it might have appeared to be made out in 
the hurried and anxious councils of the French generals, inured to 
scenes of blood. The danger of two or three thousand imarmed 
men going to join the motley multitudes of the Syrians and Turks, 
who were rising in arms all over the country against the French 
invaders, would not have been so great as to outweigh in the scale 
the horrors and reproach of their wholesale execution in cold blood, 
[Is it less horrible or reproachful to shoot men in hot blood?} We 
find that a few days after, at the engagement of Mount Thabor, 
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the enemy is reckoned, in Berthier's account, perhape exaggerated, 
at 25,000 cavaliy, and mnltitades of men on foot, who were utterly 
dispersed by oae diyision of the French army. Surely the 2000 
unarmed prisoners of Jaffa, supposing they had all joined that rab- 
ble, would not have added much to its efllciency. 

''The prisoners were marched out in parties to the sand-hills out- 
side of JafEa, and there put to death in detached parties by volleys 
of musketry, or finished by the bayonet. ** Many of the unfortu- 
n&te creatures composing the smaller division,'* says Bourrienne, 
" which was fired upon close to the sea-coast, at some distance 
from the other column, succeeded in swimming to some reefs of 
rocks in the water out of the reach of musket shot. The soldiers 
rested their muskets on the sand, and to induce the Aigitives to 
return, employed the Egyptian signs of reconciliation in use in the 
country. They came back, but as they advanced, they were shot, 
and disappeared among the waves. This atrocious scene still makes 
me shudder, when I think of it, as it did on the day I beheld it. . . 
. . . All the horrors imagination can conceive, relative to this 
day of blood, would fall short of the reality. I have related the 
truth, the whole truth. I was present at all the discussions, aU 
the conferences, all the deliberations ; and although I had not a 
deliberative voice, I am bound to declare that the situation of the 
army, the scarcity of food, our small numerical strength, in the 
midst of a country where every individual was an enemy, would 
have induced me to vote in the aflirmative for the proiwsition which 
was carried into effect, if I had had a vote to give. It was necessary 
to be on the sjwt in order to understand the horrible necessity of 
the deed" Whatever be the excuse for it, the massacre of Jaffa is 
an historical fact, which no one attempts now to deny. Miot, in 
his 'Memoirs of the Egyptian Campaign,* gives some harrowing 
particulars of the massacre." 

No advocate of defence by arms and blood has a right to con- 
demn Napoleon for this act. The thief may as well rebuke a thief, 
or the murderer condemn the murderer. War empowers those 
" on the spot,'* who are "inured to scenes of blood," to judge of 
the necessities of the case ; and others have no right to condemn 
them for doing whatever they may deem necessary for their own 
interests. The shooting of those prisoners was the work of those 
who plead for • defensive war. Why should they be horrified at 
their own deed ? 

It is not a year since the British nation massacred by proxy a 
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number of prisoners on the banks of the Sutlej, in India. My 
authority is the Stamford Mercury, Maj 15, 1846. I am aware that 
the truth of this statement has been denied in Parliament. But 
the denials of statesmen, when their object is to lull the public mind 
and avert inquiry, are not always deserving of unlimited credit ; 
at least I am not disposed to place more confidence in the war 
minister's speech than in the statement of an eye witness, who 
appears to tell a plain story, and who had no apparent reason for 
fabricating a statement which places himself and his fellow soldiers 
in the revolting position of perpetrators of a cold-blooded massacre. 
'* A letter from Private John Lunn, of the 80th regiment, to his 
father, of St. Leonard's-street, Stamford, dated from the Camp 
before Lahore, on the 8th of March, relates some incidents con- 
nected with the battles on the banks of the Sutlej, which have not 
hitherto been published. The following are extracts : — ' On the 
8th of December, our regiment marched from Umballah to Mood- 
kee, a distance of 150 miles ; and on the 18th, in the evening, 
after a fatig^uing day's march, we were engaged for the first time : 
the battle commenced at four o'clock, and lasted till ten, when we 
were marched back to our camp, having sustained a loss of only 
seven killed, and ten wounded. On the 19th there was no fighting. 
On the 20th, we started in pursuit of the enemy, and came up 
with them at four o'clock, when the British forces formed for 
action, and engaged, the contest being carried on tiU the next 
morning ; at that time the enemy retreated, and we thought they 
had relinquished the contest, but in about an hour after they came 
down upon us in thousands, severely harassing our comparatively 
small force : we, however, efiectually resisted them, and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon they made a second retreat. At this time, 
the weather being excessively hot, and our exertions overpowering, 
we were drawn up to receive rations and grog, when, to our 
disappointment, It was announced that the camel which had borne 
our grog had been shot, and all had been lost. We then made for 
the enemy's camp, and helped ourselves (nearly famished as we 
were) to the best we could find : [theft and plunder are essential 
to war :] all we obtained was flour, with which we made some 
cakes, and fried them, glad indeed of anything, hunger and 
thirst having become almost insupportable : our officers were as 
badly off as the men, and, in fisu^t, got nothing but what the 
men divided with them. ON THE SUCCEEDING MORN- 
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ING, WE COMMENCED HANGING AND SHOOTING 
ALL THE PRISONERS, WHICH DREADFUL WORK 
OCCUPIED US NEARLY THE WHOLE OF THE DAY. 
On the 22nd, we commenced our march towards Ferozepore Plains, 
which we reached in a few days, and then remained quietly in 
camp for a week.' " 

War is so evidently opposed to the dictates of hnmanity, in the 
estimation of the most sarage warriors, that they all excuse them- 
selves on the popular doctrine of Self-defence. Thus Charles, 
^ Duke of Bourbon, in 1527, pillaged Rome ; churches, palaces, and 
houses were plundered. Cardinals, nobles, priests, matrons, and 
daughters were all given a prey to the soldiers. All Christendom 
cried out against the deed. He fell back upon the principle of self- 
defence and necessity, and stood exonerated from blame. 

Tamerlane sacking and burning Aleppo. 

See the cool, consummate impudence of Tamerlane — the founder 
of the Mogul Empire. Let the professedly Christian advocates of 
war hear his defence, and learn wisdom. He fought thirty-five 
campaigns, conquered twenty-seven kingdoms, placed their crowns 
upon his own head, and erected on the nuns of Bagdad a pyramid 
built of 90,000 human heads. Having taken Aleppo, he gave up 
the city to the lust and carnage of his soldiers. They treated the 
men, women, and children then, as did the soldiers of Tilly the 
citizens of Magdeburg, a few hundred years afterwards ; and in the 
same&shion which was exhibited by the Christian (?) troops of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, towards the people of Ghuznee, Cabul, 
and Chusan, in our day. When the citizens of Aleppo saw their 
wives and daughters violated and murdered, and their streets flow- 
ing with blood, a few of them waited on the conqueror to entreat 
him to spare them. They found him seated amidst his officers. 
He abruptly demanded of the suppliants, ** Who are the true mar- 
tyrs, those slain on my side, or those on that of my enemies ?" 
They answered, **The motive, not the ensign, constitutes the 
martyr." He replied, " I am not a man of blood ; for God is my 
witness, that in all my wars I have never been the aggressor, and 
that mine enemies have always been the authors of their own ca- 
lamities." 

This is the plea of every warrior, whether he be a Welling- 
ton, a Napoleon, or a Nelson. ** Oar enemies," says England, 
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"at Waterloo, in Scinde, at GwaLior, and in China, were the authon 
of their own calamities.'* When the slayeholder hunts the alaye 
with hloodhounds and rifles, or harrows his hack with the lash, he 
consoles himself with the reflection that he is not a man of blood ; 
he onl7 acts in self-defence. The rights of property are at stake. 
The slave is the author of his own calamities. 

A certain writer on international law says : — 

*' The most reflned among the ancients seem to have no concep- 
tion of the moral obligations of justice and humanity between 
nations, and there was no such thing as the science of international 
law ;" that ** in the most enlightened ages of the Grecian republics, 
piracy was regarded as an honourable employment ;'* and that " it 
was the received opinion that Greeks were bound to no duties, nor 
by any moral law without compact ; that prisoners taken in war had 
no rights ; and might lawfully be put to death with their wives and 
chil(h*en." 

Now, let me ask, what *' conception of the moral obligations of 
justice and humanity " has England, the United States, or France ? 
Let India, Mexico, and Algiers testify. It may be said that, *' in 
the most enlightened ages " of England, and other nations called 
Christians, ** piracy is regarded as an honourable employment," 
provided it is committed by a nation and not by an individual, and 
for the benefit of millions rather than of one. It is an essential 
element of defence, that " prisoners taken in war have no rights, 
and may be lawfully put to death;" provided their continued 
existence endangers the welfare of the victors. If defence by arms 
and blood be a Christian practice, it was in perfect accordance 
with Christianity for the Spartans to massacre their slaves, and for 
the Athenians, the French, and the English to butcher their 
prisoners ; because, in the estimation of the conquerors, the exis- 
tence of their prisoners endangered their safety. By the military 
code of all nations, civilized and savage, every commandant is 
authorised to decide what is necessary to secure victory and to 
make it most advantageous ; and if he can show that it is neces- 
sary to massacre his prisoners, to sack and bum a city, and to 
slaughter its inhabitants, the advocates of armed defence have no 
right to condemn him. They are the guilty ones who advocate the 
right of man to take life at his own discretion, and for his oum 
benefit. 
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Military Code of the United StaUs. 

The following is a true delineation of this war power, as it 
appears in the military code of the United States ; and it is the same 
in Great Britain, as will hereafter be shown, and in all nations pro- 
fessing Christianitj. It invests men with power to declare any 
act a crime pumthable with death : 

OFFENCES PUNISHABLE WITH DEATH AT THE DISCRETION OF 

A COURT MARTIAL. 

1. — Sedition, — "Any officer or soldier, who shall begin, excite, 
caoae, or join la any sedition in any company or regiment, party, 
detachment, guard, or body of soldiers in the senrice.*' 

2.-*iVbt suppressing iedition, nor giving information, — " Any 
officer or soldi^, who, being present at, or knowiag of any meeting 
or sedition, does not use his utmost endeavours to suppress the 
same, or knowing of any intended meeting or sedition, does not 
give information thereof to his commanding officer." 

3. — Desertion. — *• Any officer or soldier who shall desert." 

4. — Advising desertion, — ** Any officer or soldier who shall 
advise any other officer or soldier to desert." 

5. — Misbehaving before an enemy, — ** Any officer or soldier who 
shall misbehave himself before an enemy, runs away, or shamefully 
abandons any fort, post, or guard, or speaks or does anything to 
induce others to do the like at such time." 

6. — Abandoning posts or colours to plunder, 

7. — Making known or falsifying the watch-word, 

8. — Forcing a safeguard, 

9. — Harbouring or relieving an enemy. — *' Any officer or soldier 
who knowingly shall protect or harbour an enemy, or relieve him 
with money, victuals, arms, or ammunition." ['* If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him." ** If you do, we will kill you," say all the 
advocates of war.] 

10. — Corresponding with an enemy. — ** Any officer or soldier who 
shall directly or indirectly hold correspondence with, or give intel- 
ligence to an enemy." 

11. — Compelling commanders to surrender. — ** Any officer or 
soldier who shall compel the commander of any garrison, post, 
fortress, or guard to surrender or abandon it." 

There are some twenty other acts specified as punishable with 
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death. Indeed, a military commander is Tested with absolute 
power over the life of every man under him, to put him to death 
on the spot, especially in battle, if he does not yield implicit 
obedience to his will in all things. This principle of discretionary 
power over life is strikingly manifest in the above regulations. 

But I mention them in order to call attention to the &ct, that the 
war power punishes with death any act which is deemed prejudicial 
to our interests and advantageous to our enemies, while it rewards 
and approves the same act when it is for our good, and hurtful to 
our enemies. 

For instance : suppose England to be at war with France ; that 
the two armies lie near each other, and are seeking by stratagem 
(as lying and deception are called in the slang of war,) and by 
force to conquer each the other. A French officer deserts to the 
British. He is welcomed and rewarded by the English as having 
done a meritorious deed ; but if captured by the French, he would 
be condemned and shot as a sinner of the first rank. A British 
officer deserts to the French : now the character of the act at once 
assumes directly opposite qualities in the opinion of the combatants ; 
desertion is now condemned, and would be punished with death by 
those who had just approved and rewarded it ; and it is honoured 
and rewarded by those who would have punished it with death. So 
if, in battle, a whole regiment of English go over to the French, all 
England condemns it as consmnmate wickedness, and dooms all 
concerned in it to death, while all France applauds it ; but if a 
regiment of French pass over to the English, the opinion of the 
two parties respecting the moral nature of the act is instantly 
changed. So of " abandoning a fort," '* making known the watch- 
word," ** compelling commanders to surrender;" the opinions 
formed by the two belligerent nations respecting the moral quality 
of these acts are entirely reversed, according as they are committed 
by Englishmen or Frenchmen, and to the advantage of France or 
England. 

Major Andre and Captain Hale hung as Spies. 

This feature of the war power, of determining the moral quality 
of acts according as they affect us beneficially or injuriously, is 
strikingly illustrated in the treatment of spies. For instance : in 
the war of Revolution between England and her American colonies, 
Major Andre was taken within the American lines, condemned as 
a spy, and hung. The English interceded for his life ; the Ameri- 
cans would not grant it ; the English denounced the Americans as 
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mnrdeFers. About the same time, Captain Hale, of the American 
army, was taken in the British camp, condemned, and hung as a 
spy. The act now assumes a different character in the opinion of 
the two parties ; the English regard it as worthy of death, and 
the Americans justify it ; the latter call the former murderers. 
Even while the Americans were hanging Andre as a spy, they had 
paid spies in the British camp ; and while the English were hanging 
Hale, they had paid spies in the American camp. Both parties 
assume that the business of a spy is right and Christian, when the 
object is to benefit themselves and injure their neighbours ; and 
otherwise, when its object is their injury and their neighbour's 
good. 

General Putnam — Military Executions, 

The following tragedy occurs to me as illustrative of this sub- 
ject : — ** During the winter of 1799, General Putnam, a leader of 
the American armies in the war of the Revolution, was stationed 
at the town of Beading, in the State of Connecticut. Two execu- 
tions took place. The regular hangman had run away. A man, 
by the name of Jones, was taken as an English «p^, and condemned 
to be himg. He was compelled to ascend the fatal ladder ; and 
there stood on the ladder till the rope was adjusted about his neck. 
General Futman then ordered him to jump from the ladder. 
*No, General Putnam,' said Jones, 'I am innocent of the crime 
laid to my charge. I shall not do it.* Putnam then ordered two 
boys, twelve years old, to turn the ladder over. The poor boys 
cried and sobbed loudly, and entreated to be excused. Putnam, 
drawing his sword, ordered them forward and compelled them, at 
the sword's point, to obey his orders." 

The above is extracted from page 396 of " Connecticut Histo- 
rical Collections, by John W. Barber." The general was justified 
on the war-principle of necessity. Prom the same collection I 
quote the following : — 

** A soldier, sixteen or seventeen years old, was shot for deser- 
tion. Three balls were shot through his breast. A soldier, as is 
usual in such cases, then advanced, and putting the muzzle of his 
gun close to his head, discharged its contents into his forehead, 
tearing away his skull. An officer, with a drawn sword, stood by, 
and compelled every soldier of three brigades, to march by and 
look at the mangled remains." 
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Had this soldier been a deserter from the English camp, America 
would have honored and rewarded him. 

Such are the doings of men calling themselves Christians; and 
for such deeds every man pleads, when he pleads for armed de- 
fence. And all these atrocious principles and practices are asso- 
ciated with Christ. He is made to sanction them all, by the 
advocates of war ; for what they declare to be a Christian practice 
cannot exist without them. How can the heart that is imbued 
with the Spirit of Jesus possibly feel any sympathy with such 
principles and practices 1 It is not possible. We must be infidels 
to a war-making religion, in order to be Christians ; and we should 
repudiate as full of all deceivableness and unrighteousness those 
churches and ministers who sustain and perpetuate the principles 
and practices of defensive war. 

To illustrate further the position of those who attempt to asso- 
ciate Christianity with military defence, and Christ with warrioifs 
in loving communion, I will copy from an American paper (the 
Non-Resistant) the following revolting passages from the life of 
John Haime, one of the earliest Methodists and one of Wesley's 
first helpers in the ministry. He was supposed to have been con- 
verted while a soldier in the English army, which, in 1742, was 
sent to the Continent, under the Duke of Cumberland, to fight the 
French. He says : — 

** After along and tiresome march we arrived at Dettingen, 
Here we lay in camp for some time, very near the French : only 
the river Mayne ran between us. June 16th, I was ordered out on 
the grand guard with all expedition. When we came to the place 
appointed, I saw many of the French army marching on the other 
side of the river. It was not long before I heard the report of a 
French cannon. I said, " We shall have a battle to day ;" but my 
comrades did not believe it. We had orders to return with all 
speed. The firing increased very fast ; and several were killed or 
wounded, some by cannon balls, and some by the limbs of trees 
which the balls cut ofi*. Meantime we marched on one side of the 
river ; part of the French army on the other. The battle was soon 
joined with small arms, as well as cannon on both sides. It was 
very bloody ; thousands on each side were sent to their long home, 
I had no sooner joined the regiment, than my left hand man was 
shot dead. I cried to God and said, * in Thee have I trusted, let 
me never be confounded 1' My heart was filled with love and joy 
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more than tonfnie can expreM. I was in a new worid. I oonld 
truly say, * onto you who believe He is preciona.' I stood the fire 
of the eaemy seven hours. And when the battle was over, I was 
sent out with a party of men to find the baggage wagons, but re- 
turned without success. In the meanwhile, the army was gone, 
and I knew not which way. I went to the field where the battle 
was fought, but such a scene of human misery did I never behold. 
It was Plough to melt the most obdurate heart. 

" The spring following, we took the field again : and on May 
11, 1745, we had a full trial of our £uth at Fontenoy. Some days 
bef<»e, (me of our brethren, standing at his tent-door, broke out 
into raptures of joy, knowing his departure was at hand ; and, 
when he went into the battle, declared — ' I am ooimo to best in 
THE bosom of Jesus.* Indeed this day God was pleased to prove 
our little flock, and to show them his migh^ power. They showed 
such courage and boldness in the fight, as made the officers as well 
as soldiers amazed. When wounded, some cried out — *I am 
ooDfo TO MT BBLovBD.* Others, * Comb, Lobd Jesus, comb 
avzcKLT.' And many that were wounded earnestly desired to be 
dissolved and be with Christ. When W. Clements had his arm 
broke by a musket ball, they would have carried him out of the 
battle. But he said, * No : / have an arm left to hold my sword : 
I will not go yet I' When a second shot broke his other arm, he 
said, < I am AS happt as I can be out of pabadisb.' John 
Evans, having both his legs taken off by a cannon ball, was laid 
across a cannon to die ; where, as long as he could speak, he was 

PBAI8INO Gon AND BLESSING HiM WITH JOTFUL LIPS. 

** For my own part, I stood the hottest fire of the enemy for 
about seven hours. But I told my comrades, ' the French have no 
ball made that will kill me this day.' After about seven hours, a 
cannon ball killed my horse under me. An officer cried out to 
me, *Hamie ! where is your God now f* I answered; ' Sir, he is 
here with me ; and he will bring me out of this battle.' Presently, 
a cannon ball took off his head. My horse fell upon me, and some 
cried out, * Haime is gone !' But I replied. * He is not gone yet.' 
I soon disengaged myself, and walked on, pbaisino God. I was 
exposed both to the enemy and to my own horse ; but that did not 
discourage me at all ; for I knew the Grod of Jacob was with me. 
I had a long way to go through all our horse, the balls fl3ring on 
every side. And all the way, multitudes lay bleeding, groaning. 
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dping, or just dead. Surely I was in the fiery fiimace, but it did 
not singe a hair of my head. The hotter the battle grew, the 

XOBE STBSNOTH WAS OITBN ME *. I WAS AS FULL OF JOT AS I 

COULD CONTAIN. As I was quitting the field, I met one of our 
brethren with a little dish in his hand, seeking water. I did not 
know him at first, he was so covered with blood. He smiled and 
sud, * I have got a sore wound.* I asked, 'Have you got Christ 
IN TOUR HEART ?* He sald, ' I have, and have had him all this 
day.' I have seen many good and glorious days, with much of the 
power of God. But I never saw more of it than this day. Glory 
be TO God for all his mercies. Among the dead there watf 
great plenty of watches, and of gold and silver. One asked me« 
' Will you not get something ?' I answered, * No, I have oot 
Christ, I will have no plunder.' " 

That deluded soldier could mutilate, shoot, and stab men, bui 
could not plunder them after he had slain them, because he had 
'* Christ in his heart." He could shout, ** Glory be to God for all 
his mercies," while he was cruelly and wrathMly maiming and 
wounding his fellow-creatures ! He was "as full of joy as he could 
contain," while he was pouring out the heart's blood of his brethren 
like water, and inflicting on them suffering and misery enough to 
melt the most obdurate heart! But if the popular war-making 
religion of misnamed Christendom be from above, John Haime was 
a saint of the first order ; if it be from beneath, its teachers are 
deceivers. 

A Sermon before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 

of Boston, 

June 10th, 1679, the Rev. J. Richardson, of Newbury, preached 
a Sermon before ** The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts." The title of it is, "The Necessity of a 
well-experienced Soldiery, or, a Christian Commonwealth ought to 
be well instructed and experienced in the Military Art." The 
reverend author says : — 

** Martial weapons and military skill and exercise do well become 
and truly belong to a Christian commonwealth." 

'* The art or skill of a right and exact use or handling of martial 
weapons is that which a Christian people ought to be carefully and 
diligently instructed in. A Christian people ought to be conscien- 
tiously trained up and experienced in military skilL 
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'* The Man of Sin, when his time is oome, sbaU be orercome 
with the sword of men as well as the sword of the Spirit. To her 
that hath shed the blood of the saints shall blood be given to drink. 
Now Grod alone knows whose lot it will be to be called to that work i 
bat jet he expects that his people will be fitted for such a design, 
[of giving sinners blood to drink,] when be will be pleased to call 
them to it. God hath his work for his militia on earth, as well as 
for that in heaven. War is an ordinance appointed by God for tnk- 
duing and dettroying the Church* » enemie» here upon earth, 

'* War is God's ordinance, and he hath ordered a certain art or 
skill in warring, and hence commands that his people be trained up 
and exercised to the knowledge of it ; God's work most be done 
wisel7, artificiaUy, and in the best manner, so as maj be soitable 
to the glory of his own nature; to be able to war orjightj according to 
arty gives much glory to Him who is the author of every commendable art 
and ecience, 

" The Art Military, being the highest profession as to the preser- 
vation of onr coimtry, wherein our lives, liberties, and estates are 
included, we ought to be more studious thereof, and exercised 
therein ; but especially Christians, who are entrusted with the ora- 
des of God, and the pleasant things of his house, ought conscien- 
tiously and carefully to furnish themselves with skill and ability to 
defend and maintain those precious things that are of more worth 
than the whole world ; yea, this is one great part of our Christian 
warfare, to be skilful to defend and preserve the true religion [with 
swords and guns.] 

'* Soldiers, of all men in the world, should be willing to obey ; 
though every one should labour for such experience as to be able to 
command. A SOLDIER IS UNDER ABSOLUTE COMMAND; 
HE MUST NOT DISPUTE THE ORDERS OF HIS GENE- 
RAL, BUT OBEY THEM; therefore soldiery is well defined, the 
obedience of a stout and valiant mind out of his own dispose ; he 
must move upon direction, having a charge or word from his comman' 
der for evert step he treads or action he undertakes. 
(Math. viii. 9.) There is so much keeping of orders in war or 
battles, that a soldier commanded to stand such a ground, MUST 
NOT STIR THOUGH HE DIE FOR IT ; and if he stirs, by 
marHal law HE SHALL DIE. 

*' Consider that thou art not only liable to, but under a curse for 
thy neglect, carelessness, or wilful ignorance, in this work, for this 
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▼ork is the Lord's ; and see irhat the Lord saith of such as are 
negligent in it. (Jer. zlyiii. 10. * Cursed be he that doeth the 
work of the Lord deceitfully, and cursed be he that keepeth back 
his sword from blood.') What a shame is it, yea, wliat a plague ia 
it, for a man to be a lounger at his own calling" [that of butchenzig 
men, women, and children.] 

** You are most likely, having followed God's order, to have his 
presence with you and protection oyer you ; ke deUghts in those who 
are like Himself; he is the Lord of hotts, the man of Vfor, and this 
18 ONE PART OF HIS IHAOE, t.«. WISDOM AND EXPERIENCE 
IN THESE THINGS" [the arts of war.] 

This is soimd doctrine ; it is faithful preaching ; this man, so far 
as precept goes, was a liying epistle of Christ, and a true Chrislaaa 
minister : provided that defensive war is right ; and every war- 
making minister should preach in the same way, and by precept 
and example teach the people how to fight and kill men. But can 
an advocate of war be a minister of the Prince of Prince ? No — 
never! 

The following extracts are taken from a Sermon entitled, — " Sen- 
timents proper to the Present Crisis ;" by the Kev. Bobert Hall, 
preached at Bristol, October 19th, 1803 ; in which he thus urges 
men on to deeds of violence and blood : — 

" Go then, ye defenders of your country, accompanied with every 
auspicious omen. Advance with alacrity into the field, WHERE 
GOD HIMSELF MUSTERS THE HOSTS TO WAR. Reli- 
gion is too much interested in your success not to lend you her aid ; 
she will shed over this enterprise her selectest influence. While 
you are engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, many 
to the sanctuary; the futhful of every name will employ that 
prayer which has power with God ; the feeble hands which are un- 
ec[ual to any other weapon, will grasp the sword of the Spirit, and 
from myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, 
supplication, and weeping will mingle in its ascent to heaven with the 

SHOUTS OF BATTX.E AND THX SHOCK OF ARMS. 

** The extent (tf your resources, under God, is equal to tb.e justice 
of your cause ; but should Providence determine otherwise, should 
you fall in the struggle, should the nation fall, you will have the 
satisfaction (the purest ailotted to man) of having performed your 
part ; your names will be enrolled with the illustrious dead ; while 
posterity, to the end of time, as often as they revolve the events of 
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this period, (and they will incessantly revolye them) will turn to 
you a rcTerential eye, while they mourn oyer the freedom which is 
entombed in your sepulchre. I cannot but imagine the yirtuous 
heroes, legislators, and patriots of every age and country are 
bending from their eleyated seats to witness this contest, as if they 
were incapable, till it be brought to a favorable issue, of enjoying 
their eternal repose. Enjoy that hepose, illustrious immor- 
tals I Your mantle fell when you ascended, and thousands, in- 
flamed with your spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, were 
ready to swear by Him that ritteth upon the throne, and liveth for ever 
and ever, they wiU protect freedom in her last asylum, and never 
desert that cause which you sustained by your labours and cemented 
with your blood.** 

How differently would Christ have spoken t He would have said, 
" If a man strike thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other ; 
bless those who curse you ; do good to those that hate you ; pray 
for those that despitefuUy use you and persecute you ; put away all 
anger, wrath, and revenge, and be ye kind one to another, tender 
hearted, forgiving one another." 

One cannot but ask, on reading the above, did the Bev. Robert 
Hall really believe in Christianity as a principle of action ? He 
closes this Sermon by the following prayer : — 

*' And thou, sole Buler among the children of men, to whom the 
shields of the earth belong, gird on thy sword, thou most Mighty ; go 
forth with our hosts in the day of battle I Impart, in addition to 
their hereditary valour, that confidence of success which springs 
from thy presence ! Pour into their hearts the spirits of departed 
heroes ; inspire them with thine own ; and, while led by thine hand 
and fighting under thy banners, open thou their eyes to behold in 
every valley and in every plain what the prophet beheld by the 
same illumination — chariots of fire and horses of fire I Then shall 
the strong man he as tow, and the maker of it as a spark, and they shaU 
both bum together, and none shall quench them" 

And Jesus said, ** When ye stand praying, forgive if ye have 
aught against any, that your Father also which is in Heaven may 
forgive you your trespasses. But if ye do not forgive, neither 
will your Father which is in Heaven forgive your trespasses.* 
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Did the Rev. Bobert Hall love and forgive his enemies when he 
made that prayer ? Did he believe in the existence of a just and 
impartial Grod ? Was that prayer addressed to the God who, as 
the Prince of Peace, said to his servants, <* put up that sword," 
for the weapons of your warfare are not carnal, and my disciples 
cannot fight. 

A celebrated Infidel contrasted with professed Christians in his 

views of War. 

I wish to place the opinions of YOLTAIBE in contrast with 
those of Hall, Richardson, and Haime. The following is from 
Voltaire's Philosophical Dictionary, article "WAR." 

" It seems that God, having given reason to men, this reason 
should teach them not to debase themselves by imitating animals ; 
particularly when nature has given them neither arms to kill their 
fellow-creatures, nor instinct which leads them to suck their blood. 
Yet murderous war is so much the love of man, that except two 
or three nations, there is none but what their ancient histories 
represent as armed against one another. 

"That is doubtless a very fine act, which desolates countries, 
destroys habitations, and in a common year causes the death of 
from forty to a hundred thousand men. 

** A genealogist proves to a prince that he descends in a right 
line from a count, whose parents made a family compact, three or 
four hundred years ago, with a house, the recollection of which 
does not even exist. This house had distant pretensions to a pro- 
vince, of which the last possessor died of apoplexy. The prince 
and his council see his right at once. This province, which is 
some hundred leagues distant from him, in vain protests that it 
knows him not ; that it has no desire to be governed by him ; that, 
to give laws to its people, he must, at least, have their consent. 
These discourses only reach as feir as the ears of the prince, whose 
right is incontestable. He immediately assembles a great number 
of men, who have nothing to lose, dresses them in coarse blue cloth, 
borders their hats with broad white binding, makes them turn to 
the right and left, and marches them to glory. 

** Other princes who hear of this equipment, take port in it, 
each according to his power, and cover a small extent of country, 
with more mercenary murderers than Zinghis Khan, Tamer- 
lane, or Bajazet employed in their train. 
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" Distant people hear that they are going to fight, and that they 
may gain five or six sous a day, if they will be of the party ; they 
divide themselves into two bands, like reax>er8, and offer their ser- 
vices to whoever will employ them. 

** These multitades &X\ upon one another, not only without 
having any interest in the affair, bvt without knowing the reaton of 
ii. We see, at once, five or six belligerent powers, sometimes 
three against three, sometimes two against four, and sometimes 
one against five ; all equally detesting one another, uniting with 
and attacking by turns ; all agreed in a single point, that of 

OOINO ALL THB HARM POSSIBLE. 

'* The most wonderftd part of this infernal enterprise is, that 
each chief of the murderers CAUSES HIS COLORS TO BE 
BLESSED, AND SOLEMNLY INVOKES GOD BEFORE HE 
GOES TO EXTERMINATE HIS NEIGHBOURS. If a chief 
has only the fortune to kill two or three thousand men, he does 
not thank Grod for it ; but when he has exterminated about ten thousand 
hjf fire and sword, and, to complete the work, some town has been 
levelled with tfie ground, they then sing a long song in four parts,* 

K _^ — 

* Voltaire here alludes to the celebrated hymn Te Deum laudamust which 
has been conunonly ascribed to Ambrose, archbishop of Milan in the fourth 
century ; "but," observes a writer in the Peimp MugoKine^ page 424» *'it is 
now allowed by the Roman Catholic critics thonselves, that it is of an age 
considerably later than that of Ambrose." As this production is so often 
alluded to in the page of history, on occasions of thanksgiving for wholesale 
massacres by prelates and potentates, I think it may gratifjr the curiosity 
of my readers to give it in the original Latin, along with an excellent trans- 
lation taken from the English Liturgy : — 

TE DEUM LAUDAMUS j te Dominum confitemur. 

Te sBtemum Patrem omnis terra veneratur. 

Tlbi omnes Angeli, tibi coeli, et universse potestates, 

Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim, incessabili voce proclamant : 

Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 

Pleni sunt coeli et terra M^jestatis glorise tuse. 

Te gloriosus Apostolorum choras, 

Te Prophetarum laudabilis nnmeras, 

Te Martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus. 

Td per orbem terrarum saucta confitetur Ecclesia, 

Patiem immensae Majestatis, 

Venerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium, 

Simctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum. 

Tu Rex gloriae, Christe. 

O 
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composed in a language nnkno\ini to all who have fought, 
and moreover replete with barbarisms. The same song serves for 

Ta Patris sempitemns es Fllias. 

Tu ad liberandam susceptonis hominem, non horruisti Virginis atenmi. 

Tu, devicto mortis acoleo, apemisti credentibus regna ccelorum. 

Tu ad dexteram Dei sedes in glori& Patris. 

Judex crederis esse venturus. 

Te erg5, qusesumus, tuis famulis subveni, quos pretioso sanguine redemisti. 

i£tem& fac cum Sanctis tuis in gloria numerari. - 

SalvQm fac populum tunm, Domine ; et benedic hsereditati tase. 

£t rege eos, et extoUe illos, usque in setemum. 

Per singulos dies, benedicimus te. 

Et laudamus nomen tuum in sseculnm, et in ssecalum sseculi. 

Dignare, Domine, die isto sine peccato nos custodire. 

Miserere nostii, Domine ; miserere nostri. 

Fiat misericordia tua, Domine, super nos ; quemadmodum speraTimus in te. 

In te, Domine, speravi ; non confnndar in setemnm. 

Benedicamus Patrem, et Filium, cum Sancto Spiritu. 

Laudemus et superexaltemus eum in seecula. 

TRANSLATION. 

WE PRAISE THEE, O GOD : we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee : the Father everlasting. 

To thee all Angels cry aloud : the Heavens, and all the Powers therein. 

To thee Cherabin, and Seraphin : continually do cry, 

Holy, Holy, Holy : Lord God of Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty : of thy Glory. 

The glorious company of the Apostles : praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets : praise thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs : praise thee. 

The holy Church throughout all the world : doth acknowledge thee ; 

The Father : of an infinite Majesty ; 

Thine honourable, true : and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost i the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Glory : O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son : of the Father, 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man : thou didst not abhor the 

Virgin's womb. 
When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death: thou didst open the 

Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
Thou sittest at the right hand of God : in the Glory of the Father. 
We believe that thou shalt come : to be our Judge. 
We therefore pray thee, help thy servants : whom thou hast redeemed with 

thy precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with thy Saints : in glory everlasting. 
O Lord, save thy people : and bless thine heritage. 
Grovem them : and lift them up for ever. 
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marriages aod births, as veil as for murders ; which is unpardon- 
able, particfularly in a nation the most fiunons for new songs. 
Natural religion has a thousand times prevented citizens from com- 
mitting crimes. A welUtrained mind has not the inclination for it ; 
a tender mind is alarmed at it, representing to itself a jttat and 
avenging God ; but artificial religion encourages all the cruelties tehich 
are exercised in troops, conspiracies, seditions, pillages, ambuscades, 
surprises of towns, robberies, and murders. Each marches gaily to 
crime, under the banner of his saint. 

** A certain number of orators are every where i>aid to celebrate 
iheae murderous days ; some are dressed in a long, black, close coat, 
with a short cloak ; others have a shirt above a gown ; some wear two 
variegated stuff streamers over their shirts. The rest of the year, 
these x>eople declaim against vices. They prove in three points 
and by antitheses, that ladies who lay a little carmine upon their 
cheeks will be the eternal subjects of eternal vengeance of the 
Eternal; that a man, who, for two hundred crowns per day, causes 
his table to be furnished with fresh sea-fish during Lent, infallibly 
works his salvation ; and that a poor man, who eats two sous and 
a half worth of mutton, will go forever to all the devils. 

** But in all these discourses, you will scarcely find two in which 
the orator dares to say a word against the scourge and crime of war, 

WHICH CONTAINS ALL OTHER SCOURGES AND CRIMES. 

" You have made a very bad sermon on impurity, oh Bour- 
daloue I but none on these murders, varied in so many ways ; on 
THESE RAPINES AND ROBBERIES; ou tMs UNIVERSAL ragc 
which devours the world. ALL THE UNITED VICES OF ALL 
AGES AND PLACES WILL NEVER EQUAL THE EVILS 
PRODUCED BY A SINGLE CAMPAIGN. 

'* Miserable physicians op souls! You exclaim for five 
quarters of an hour, on some pricks of a pin, and say nothing on 
the malady which tears us into a thousand pieces ! Philosophers, 
moralists ! burn all your books. 

Day by day : we magrnify ihee ; 

Aod we worship thy Name : ever world without end. 

Voachsafe, O Lord : to keep as this day without sin. 

O Lordir have mercy upon us : have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us : as our trust is in thee. 

O Lord, in thee have I trusted : let me never be confounded. 

Let us bless the Father and the Son : and the Holy Ghost. 

Let us praise and magnify Him : for evermore. 

G 2 
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"What becomes of, and what signifies to me, humanity, bene- 
ficence, modesty, temperance, mildness, wisdom and piety, whilst 
half a pomid of lead, sent from the distance of a hundred steps, 
pierces my body, and I die at twenty years of age, in inexpressible 
torments, in the midst of flye or six thousand dying men, whilst 
my eyes, which open for the last time, see the town in which I 
was bom destroyed by fire and sword, and the last sounds that 
reach my ears are the cries of women and children expiring under 
the ruins, all for the pretended interest of a man whom I know 
not ?" 

Whose teachings on war are most like Christ's — ^Voltaire's or 
those of the Bey. Bobert Hall? Which is best for the world* an 
anti-war, peace-loying infidelity, or a war-loying and war-making 
religion ? — ^the loye, and forgiyeness, and humanity of the infldeU 
or the wrath, reyenge, and cruelty of the religionist ? 

NapoleorCs opinion of Christ and his Kingdom. 

The following extract is taken from a foreign journal, which 
professes to giye a conyersation between Napoleon and his friend 
Count de Montholon. It is worth an attentiye perusal. Would 
that Napoleon had walked in the steps, and been imbued with the 
spirit of Him whom he is said thus to extol I 

*' I know men," said Napoleon, "and I tell you that Jesus is 
not a man ! 

*' The religion of Christ is a mystery which subsists by its own 
force, and proceeds from a mind which is not a human mind. We 
find in it a marked indiyiduaUty, which originated a train of words 
and maxims unknown before. Jesus borrowed nothing from our 
knowledge. He exhibited in himself a perfect example of his pre- 
cepts. Jesus is not a philosopher, for his proofs are miracles, and 
from the first his disciples adored him. In fact, learning and phi- 
losophy are of no use for salyation ; and Jesus came into the world 
to reyeal the mysteries of Heayen and the laws of the spirit. 

** Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded em- 
pires ; but upon what did we rest the creations of our g^enius ? 
.Upon /ore*. Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon love ; and 
at this hour millions of men would die for him. 

•• It was not a day of battle which achieyed the triumph of the 
Christian religion in the world.' No, it was a long war, aeon- 
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test of three centuries, begun by the apostles, then continued bj 
tlie blood of Christian generations. In this war, ail the kings and 
potentates of the earth were on one side ; on the other, I see no 
ABNT, but a mysterious force, some men scattered here and there 
in all parts of the world, and who haye no other rallying point 
than a common &ith in the mysteries of the cross. 

*' I die before my time, and my body will be given back to the 
earth, to become food for worms. Such is the fate which awaits 
him who has been called the great Napoleon. What an abyss 
between my deep misery and the eternal kingdom of Christ, which 
is proclaimed, loved, adored, and which is extending over the 
whole earth! Call you this dying? Is it not living, rather? 
The death of Christ is the death of God I" 

Napoleon stopt at these last words ; but Greneral Bertrand 
making no reply, the Emperor added : 

'* If you do not perceive that Jesus Christ is God, I did wrong 
to appoint you general." 

The Mahomedan and the Sikh, 

How sweet to turn from the revengeful, bloody spirit of a war- 
making religion, to the gentle, forgiving spirit shown in the follow- 
ing incidents, extracted from a speech by George Thompson, at an 
anti-war meeting in Glasgow, April 23, 1846 : — 

** A work has recently been published relating to the Funjaub. 
It is from the pen of the present political agent in that coimtry. 
Major Lawrence. That officer records a conversation which he 
once had with a Mahomedan, who had beai for nearly thirty years 
tiie principal minister of Runjeet Singh. It was on the subject of 
religion, and in the course of it the aged Mahomedan expressed 
his surprise that the English should live without any appearance 
of a belief in God. Major Lawrence assured him that the English 
did believe in God — that tJiey had a religion — and that he would 
asc^tain such to be the fact if he sent to Loodianah, and consulted 
the missionary there, who would also produce the book in which 
the English believed. The Sikh minister then apologized for his 
error, and said he recollected one Englishman who had deeply im- 
pressed him with a conviction of his goodness and his piety. Major 
Lawrence inquired who the Englishman was, upon which Azizu- 
deen said his name was Ferguson, and he would relate under what 
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circumstances he had become convinced of his piety : — Mr. Fer- 
guson, while on business at Lahore, was attacked by some fSEunatical 
Sikhs, called Akalees, and wounded ; upon which Bunjeet Singh 
directed Azizudeen to wait upon the English gentleman, and ex- 
press his sorrow for what had happened, and his determination to 
punish the offenders. ' I fully expected,' said the Mahomedan, 
' to find him smeared with blood, and anxious for reraige. In- 
stead of this, I found him on his couch, covered with a clean sheet, 
with a pale but sweetly forgiving countenance, reading a book. 
On seeing me, he said, ' Ah I my friend, you find me wounded and 
weak, but still very happy ; I am deriving rich consolation from 
this holy volume.' I gave him the message of Bunjeet Singh» and 
told him that his assailants would be punished ; upon which be 
said that he had forgivai them, and he hoped Bunjeet Singh 
would also pardon their offence. Oh i he wm a good man ! The 
sheets around him were white, but not so spotless as his gentle 
heart. The memory of Mr. Ferguson is sweet. He was a good 
man.' [Loud cheers.] 

" See, in this simple story, the mighty influence of the example of 
one man, redeeming the nation to which he belonged from con- 
demnation, as without religion, and leaving an impression up<m a 
casual beholder, which the lapse of years had been unable to e^Sice. 
[Cheers.] Would there were more Fergusons in Lidia ! Then 
should we not have to send the inquirer to the missionary station, 
to ascertain the fact of our really having a bible, a religion, and a 
God. 

** Sir, amidst the occurrences which have recently taken place 
on the banks of the Sutlej, there has been one of a most pleasing 
description. We are told that an English soldier, who had been 
severely wounded, was left for dead on the field of battle. La this 
state he lay, helpless and bleeding, with a fractured limb, unable 
to move. He was exposed to the chilling damps of the night, and 
the burning sun of the following day. He was dying of thirst, but 
could obtain no water. Li these circumstances, he was found by 
a man who was looking amongst the slain for some friend whom 
he had lost. This man no sooner found that there was life still 
remaining in our countryman, than he went to the river, and 
brought water to refresh him. He then bound up his shattered 
limb, and took him on his back, to carry him to the British camp, 
which was about seven miles distant, across a plain of deep and 
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hmry sfuid. Having carried him for more than three miles, he 
had to lay down his hurden in order that he might rest. While 
tiiey were thus halting, a party of British soldiers came up, and 
seeing one of their coantr37inen thus circumstanced, offered to 
place him in a litter, and send him on. The wounded man, how- 
erer, replied, 'No, I will again mount the hack of my good 
Samaritan, who shall finish the kind work he has hegun, and 
deliyer me up to the Commander-in-Chief.' The stranger, there- 
fore, again took up his load, and kindly deposited the soldier safely 
in the British camp. [Loud cheers.] 

'* Now, sir, who was the man to whom our countryman was in- 
debted for his deliyerance and his life? He was a Sikh I [Great 
cheering.] He was one of those with whom we had been at war — 
thirty thousand of whose countrymen we had slam — some of them 
most brutally ; for, not content with defeating the Sikhs, and driving 
thousands of them into the river, we fired grape and musket-shot 
among them while they were struggling with the torrent : and 
we have the testimony of Lord Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, 
that, in the whole course of his experience as a soldier, he never 
beheld so terrific a sight, as that presented during the time when 
volleys of destructive shot were being poured upon the helpless 
multitude, who were tr3ring to reach the opposite bank of the river. 
[Great sensation.] Now, let me ask, who imitated our blessed 
Saviour in the midst of these bloody transactions? Was it not that 
humane Sikh, who carried our woimded countryman safely into 
camp ?" [Great applause.] 

The Warrior-Priest and the Non-resistant, 

A fundamental principle of the American republic is, that the 
will of the people is the supreme law of the land, and that resist- 
ance to tyrants is obedience to God. A non-resistant was travelling 
in the western states of America during the time of the Texan and 
Seminole wars, and when the excitement in party politics was great. 
At the Niagara Falls, he met with many from different parts of 
the country, who professed to be great friends of liberty ; and some 
were great religionists. On one occasion, the non-resistant put this 
question to the company : — 

" What do you think of the doctrine so universally professed in 
the political world, * that the will of the people is the supreme law 
of the hind?'" 
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That it is a Chrutian doctrine," was the reply of a professed 
minister of Christ, " and of vital importance to the well-being of 
the nation." 

'* It may," said the non-resistant, " be of vital importance to 
the existence of the present republic ; but it is calculated, as now 
urged by slaye-holding and war-making politicians and priests, to 
subvert the divine authority, and make us a nation of infidels and 
atheists." 

'* What would you have to be the supreme law of the land ?" 
asked the priest. 

** The Divine will, as made known in the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ." 

<* Would you have our president, senators, representatives, 
judges, and jurors governed by the precepts of the gospel in their 
official acts f" asked the priest. 

*' I would," answered the non-resistant. ** No other rules are 
80 just, none so safe for men, whether in a private or a public 
capacity." 

'* By what gospel rules would you have them governed ?" asked 
the priest. 

**-By these :— * love your enemies,' — ' resist not evil,' — forgive, 
if any man have a quarrel against any,' — ' put up the sword, and 
learn war no more,' " said the non-resistant. 

** To what extent ?" asked the priest. 

** Without limitation or exception. The Christian lawgiver 
did not say, * love and forgive thus far and no farther.' He did 
not say, * resist not evil, except in certain cases.' " 

" Then you hold to the Quaker's doctrine of non-resistance ?" 
asked the priest. 

" To be sure I do ; or rather to that peaceful kingdom whose 
subjects cannot fight." 

'* Then you are opposed to the Texan and Seminole wars," said 
the priest. 

" To war in all its forms, whether in the shape of Texan rebel- 
lion, or of a barbarous invasion of the lands and persons of the 
Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole Indians, or of the enslavement of 
the children of Africa." 

" What!" asked the priest, ** would you not put down the 
plaves if they should rise to cut their master's throats ?" 

" Although I think that the slaves of Washington and Jefferson 
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had as good a right to destroy their oppressors as these had to 
slaughter the British at Bunker's Hill and Torktown, I do not 
betieye the slayes, or Washington, or any one has a right to kill 
men for any cause. Do you believe that retUtanee to tyrants is 
obedience to Ood ?" 

" I do/' said the warrior-priest, '* and that Washington and his 
compeers did right to resist the British by arms and blood." 

" Yet you would shoot down the slave, if he lifted his hand 
against his master, to defend himself or his wife and daughters 
firom brutal violence." 

" I would," said the priest. " For the United States' consti- 
tution, which is but an expression of the will of the people, binds 
me to do so." 

'* Then if the will of the people forbade you to aid the fugitive 
slave on his way to Canada, you would obey !" 

' ' I would not aid him at any rate," said the priest. ** He has no 
right to run away. But seeing that the constitution requires it, I 
would restore him to his master." 

"What an example of hypocrisy is this republic I" said the noU" 
resistant. " The people declare all men to be bom free, and yet 
they hold three millions of slaves ; they declare resistance to tyrants 
to be obedience to God, and then enter into a compact to shoot the 
slaves if they resist their tyrants I" 

" I presume, then," said the priestly warrior, " that you would 
oppose all efforts and expenditure of money to put the country in a 
posture of self-defence ?" 

" No, I would not," said the non-resistant. "But what do you 
mean by a posture of defence ?" 

" To have forts, ships of war, arsenals, and a powerful army," 
said the martial priest. 

" And I," said the non-resistant, "deny that these are any de- 
fence ; but on the contrary, the greatest possible source of danger, 
as the following anecdote will show : — 

Impolicy of Military Defence, 

" A friend of mine lived in the town of Peru, on Lake Champlain, 
in the state of New York. He was the secretary and principal 
manager of a fire insurance company, which had insured property 
to a large amount in a village on the frontier between New York 
and Canada. That village was protected by a fort, and by a com- 

o 3 
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pany of the United States' troops. No other Tillage or town within 
hundreds of miles was protected in the same way. During the Ca^ 
nadian rebellion, a party of English troops and Canadians came 
over the frontier, attacked this fortified village, burnt seyeral 
houses, and destroyed a considerable amount of property. Such of 
the sufferers as had insured their property called upon the company 
for their insurance, and my Mend yisited the place to make the 
necessary enqjoiries. One of the inhabitants, with whom he was 
conversing about the attack of the Canadians, remarked that 
property was very insecure on the frontier. 

* ' * So it seems, ' said my friend ; * there has been considerable de- 
struction committed in this village at least.' 

<< * You should petition the government to send us more troops te 
protect us,' said the complainant. 

'* * On the contrary, it would be better,' said my friend, * to pe« 
tition the government to take away those that are here.' 

*' * Are you serious ?' asked the complainant ; ' would you take 
away the troops, and leave us exposed to the enemy ? We should 
then be all destroyed.' 

** ' I mean,' was the reply, ' that the presence of the fort and 
garrison has brought this evil upon you. You see towns and vil- 
lages scattered along the frontier, on each side of you for hundreds 
of miles, and yet not one of these has been molested by the Cana- 
dians or the British troops, simply because they were defenceless. 
They are safe, and have no fear of invasion, while your town lies 
in ashes : yet you have military protection, and they have none. 
The circumstance of your being armed and prepared for resistance 
provoked the enemy to attack you. The presence of the military 
is the very thing that has ruined you. Now you wish for a stronger 
military force, which would only provoke a severer attack and 
more merciless destruction. K you take my advice, you will send 
away the troops you have, demolish your fort, become as defence- 
less as your neighbours, and then you will be as safe as they are.' 

**Iam opposed," continued the non-resistant, "to appropriat- 
ing one fiaxthing of public money to support armies and navies. 
These can never be a means of safety— for the history of all nations 
assures us that *they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.' The more such means of security men have, the weaker 
they are, and the more exposed. A soldier is the most dangerous 
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man in the nation, because he is, by the consent of the people, 
authorized to commit every species of iniquity — a legalized marau- 
der ux>on humanity. I would rather see every deadly weapon in 
the nation destroyed than another made. The attitude of an armed 
warrior is no posture of defence. It would be better to expend the 
public money in imbuing the people with the spirit of love and 
forgiveness. Destroy all the forts, navies, and arsenals, and dis- 
band aU the armies and navies in Christendom, and spend the 
money now expended in sustaining this deadly array in spreading 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and in imbuing the people with 
non-resistance, and this would be a posture of defence. But do you 
think it is your duty to fight because it is the will of the people 
that you should do so ?** 

"Certainly," said the priest, **and I think this is the only 
maxim on which this or any nation could exist." 

*' But suppose the people's will changes, as it is liable to do ?" 

'* The good citizen and true patriot must change with it, and not 
risk his reputation and influence by opposing the will of the peo- 
ple." 

" But suppose you think it wrong ?" 

** The Christian patriot must abide by it, and qo for his coun- 
try, RIGHT OR WRONG." 

*' So said the duellist Decatur, and you, a professed minister 
of Him who taught us to pray, * tht will be done,* approve 
of the impious dogma I I reject your pretensions to Christianity. 
An honest savage would scout your doctrine. May the world be 
delivered from the teachings of all such fighting priests and poli- 
ticians !'* 

" But the will of the people," said he, *• is supposed never to be 
wrong. Tou know the maxim, Vox popuH, vox Dei — the voice of 
the people is the voice of God." 

•* On the contrary, I would say, * Vox popuU, vox diaboH,* when 
the voice of the people sustains war and slavery, and that they 
are ministers of death rather than of life who sustain these prac- 
tices, and justify those who act so as Christians." 

'* We must accommodate ourselves to the people," said the 
priest. *' It wiU not do to outrage public opinion and prejudice. 
Christian ministers and reformers, if prudent, will act on the prin- 
ciple of going no faster nor farther than the people go with them. 
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If anti-war and anti*slavery Bocieties would act on this pra- 
dent and judicious maxim, they would make many Mends, and 
hecome popular." 

** A strange way to reform the world } In order to win men 
from drunkenness, drink with them I If we wish to OTerthrow sla- 
Yery, hold slaves ! If you want to get swords heaten up, live by- 
making swords ! AboUsh war, by teaching men to fight t Yoa 
can have but a poor opinion of Christ and the apostles ; for they 
never consulted with flesh and blood ; but at once proclaimed their 
intention to dash in pieces, by spiriituU weapons, the kingdoms of 
this world, and to root out the £edse principles on which they 
rested. But suppose the people will not go at all ; or if they do» 
they go the wrong way, — will you stand still, or go the broad road 
with them." 

** I would try," said the priest, ** to lead them with me in 
the straight and narrow way ; but if I could not do otherwise, 
I would shape my maxims and conduct to times and circum- 
stances." 

** And thus seek to redeem a world from violence and blood, by 
accommodating yourself to aU its evil practices I The stainless 
banner of the Prince of Peace will never wave over a world regene- 
rated and redeemed by such instrumentalities. The sooner the 
people reject the claims of a war^making church and clergy, and 
cease to associate with them the name of Christian, the better for 
mankind. They are * blind leaders of the blind;' and only serve 
to throw the sanctions of a God of justice and mercy around all 
that is unjust and cruel." 

• 

In pleading for the existence of armies, the advocate of war 
pleads that men are bound to obey the will of man, even when 
they know that it requires them to do what God forbids. There 
can be no soldiers nor battles without this. The will of his em- 
ployers is the supreme law of life to every soldier. The soldier is 
never to enquire, ** Lord, what wilt thou have me do ?" but his 
only question must be, "Employers, what is your will?" To a 
higher authority it is death to appeal. 

As Honest and Peaceful as the Times will admit. 
It is imiversally admitted that Christianity was designed by its 
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Divine Author, to lead men to ** beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks, and to learn war no 
more ;" and that it will assuredly accomplish this end. Tet, it is 
maintained that it is necessary for Christians to make war now, 
and that it is riffht because it is necessary. The following is a 
striking commentary on, and illustration of this doctrine of ex- 
I>ediency. 

In 1836, during the time ol the land speculation in America, I 
was on the borders of Lake Ontario, near Oswego, in company 
wiih several others. That region had been, in former days, the 
190^16 of deadly conflicts between the Indians and French, and the 
^English Colonists ; and near us were the ruins of a fort in which 
Montcalm, with his army, had rested in the wilderness a little 
before his fall at Quebec. Our conversation turned upon the rage 
for speculation in land, and the evils which it was bringing on the 
country. I found that some of the company were deeply involved 
in it. One, in particular, a man of violent passions, had suffered 
deeply from bankruptcies occasioned by speculations in land and 
railways. He was execrating railways, legislatures that chartered 
them, those who did business on other people's capital, and made 
money by failing in business. He worked himself into a fume, 
and, in the bitterness of his spirit, while reflecting on his losses, 
observed with great emphasis :~ 

*' I do love to see an honest man." He paused, and then added, 
** at least as honest as the tihes will admit." 

"Friend," said I, "you have anew standard of morals. Do 
you usually look to ' the times* to regulate your honesty ?" 

"This," replied he, "is a common saying about here among 
riulway and land speculators. A man borrowed 5000 dollars of 
me to buy railway stock ; he failed, and I lost it all. I never could 
ascertain if he had reserved any thing to himself by his failure. 
Had he borrowed it to buy land, and fSsdled to pay, I should not 
have cared so much about it." 

Being curious to know by what logic he reconciled himself to his 
loss in one case and not in the other, I asked, " What makes the 
difference ? I can see none, since in both cases you lose your 
money." 

" Why," said he, " there is no disgrace in failure in land spe- 
culation. It is generally expected that men will fail in it. It has 
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become a matter of neeemty to do so, and it is tolerated. Not so, 
however, with railway speculation." 

" Then," said 1, ** the times do not admit of fiiilares in the 
one case, and they do in the other. But if your money is lost, I 
should not think it would matter to you bow." 

" But," said he, " if I must lose it, it is some comfort to know 
its loss could not be helped." 

" Then," I replied, "if the times aUowed me to cheat and rob 
you, of course you would not bhime me for doing it." 

" I should not like you to cheat and rob me, times or no times," 
was the reply. " But there are times when it is next to impossi- 
ble to be honest." 

** Then if the times were to change," said I, " you would think 
it right, I suppose, for the negroes to enslave you." 

** No, no I" said he, quickly, " they would be yillains if they did, 
but the times admit southerners to enslaye them, and it is right for 
them to do so. They cannot help holding slayes ; and no man it 
to blame for what he cannot help. He is the victim of necessity, 
to which all moral distinctions must yield." 

** Then," I remarked, "piracy and murder cease to be piracy 
and murder, and assume the character of honest and Christian 
deeds, accordingly as times change. If a man x>erpetrate8 them 
imder a conyiction of their necessity, he is blameless or praisewor- 
thy ? It is a conyenient code of morals for man-killers and man- 
stealers, as well as for highway robbers, thieyes, liars, drunkards, 
and such like." 

** Why," said he, " the Rev. Doctor C. is one of our most 
learned and popular divines, and he says there are times when, men 
cannot help being slave-holders and warriors. He says, and the 
best people among us say, circumstances alter cases," 

" Then," said I, "you would love your enemies, forgive as you 
would be forgiven, overcome evil with good, and obey other divine 
commands and be a Christian, ba fax as the times admit. How- 
ever circumstances may alter cases, I think you will fedl to show 
that they can alter injustice into justice, falsehood into truth, 
dishonesty into- honesty, pollution into purity, or convert man- 
stealers and murderers into honest Christian men." 

" Why," he asked, " are not many things right in time of 
war that are wrong in time of peace f Would not even Christianity 
allow us to do in the one case what it would forbid in the other ?*' 
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'* The advocates of war maintain that it would ; and they wj 
that what is Christianity to-day ceases to be so to-morrow ; and 
that what it requires to-morrow it may forbid the day after ; sim- 
ply because of the change from peace to war, and from war to 
peace ; but, in my yiew, the meaning of the Christian precepts does 
not change with changing circumstances. What they require to 
day they will always require ; and what will be unchristian at any 
future period is so now. If it is ever to be our duty to love our 
enemies, to put up our swords, and to leam war no more, it is our 
duty now." 

'* When the millenium comes,** said he, " it will be a Christian 
duty to put up the sword, and to leam war no more, and to carry 
out fiilly the precepts respecting the treatment of enemies ; but as 
it cannot be done now, (for it would be madness to attempt it,) 
Christianity cannot require it." 

** How, then,** I asked, ** is Christianity to do away with war, if 
it does not lead Christians to stop fighting ?*' 

" But it will lead them to stop fighting." 

** How 80?*' I enquired. 

" By removing the necessity . It will convert enemies into 
friends, and take away all need of defensive war, by abolishing 
offensive war. Aggressors will cease, there will be none to hurt us, 
and we shall have no cause to hurt them ; then can men carry out 
the Christian law regulating our feelings and conduct towards ene- 



mies.** 



** You have, indeed,*' I observed, " found out a convenient mode 
of interpreting the Christian law of love and forgiveness. Accord- 
ing to your view of the matter, when God commands you to love 
your enemies, he means that you should obey only when you have 
no enemies to love ; when he tells you to forgive, that you are to 
obey only when there are no wrongs to forgive ; and when he re- 
quires you to overcome evil with good, you are to do this only 
when there is no evil to be thus overcome 1 In like manner, I sup- 
pose, he forbids you to get drunk, to lie, to steal, and to murder, 
only when you have no occasion to do these things. In other 
words, he requires you to be pure, peaceable, loving, forgiving, 
sober, truthful* and honest, as soon, as often, and as long as tkt 
Umes will admit I It amoimts to this; if the times admit, 
you wiU be a Christian , if not, an infidel ; if the times admit, you 
will recognize the being and government of God ; and if they do 
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not, you are justified in being an atheist I If the times admit, you 
will be a MAN ; if not, you do right in imitating the conduct of 
a beast of prey ! Such are the teachings of the advocates of war ; 
but how different from the instructions of Him who set his face to 
go up to Jerusalem, knowing what was to beM him there, and 
who said, * if any man forsake not all that he hath, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.' " 

Such was the substance of our conversation. The most perni- 
cious infideUty is a war-making religion ; the most blasphemous 
atheist is the professed Christian who advocates defensive war. 

A Declaration of War. 

The principles for which the advocates of war plead, and which 
they seek to reconcile with Christianity and humanity, are strikingly 
developed in the construction generally put upon a declaration of 
war. 

** Peace," says Cicero, " is the natural state of man ; and war is 
undertaken for the sake of peace, which is its only lawful end and 
purpose ;" and Bacon and Locke tell us that " as princes and states 
acknowledge no superior upon earth, they put themselves upon the 
justice of God by an appeal to arms,'' and ** that the right of self- 
defence is a part of our nature;*' and we are told that ** an injury 
either done or threatened to the perfect rights of the nation, or of 
any of its membersy and susceptible of no other redress, is a just cause 
of war\* and that **any iigury to an individual member of any 
state is a just cause of war, if redress be refused." 

Here, then, we have it laid down that peace is the sole rightful 
object of war ; that any injury done by one nation, or by any of its 
individual members, to an individual member of another state, is a 
just cause for plunging millions into war, if redress be refused ; 
that men may defend their own lives by the destruction of others ; 
that a threatened injury is a just cause for the slaughter of those 
who threaten it as well as those who do not threaten it ; and that 
an appeal to arms is an appeal to God — ^the old doctrine of trial bp 
combat, or of deciding a man's innocence by his ability to kill a 
fellow creature. Imagine, if you can, the absurdity of peace being 
established by fighting, and the justice of God being made manifiBst 
by acts of rapine and murder t — of innocence being discovered and 
confirmed by the commission of all possible crimes I — of right being 
enforced by perpetrating all imaginable wrong I — of millions of men 
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being thrown into a state of deadly hostility, and compelled to 
mutual slaughter, because one man bom in London injures another 
bom in Paris. Provided the injured has no other way of redress, 
his honour is healed and his name redeemed firom infiuny by the 
slaughter of thousands and the impoyerishment of millions ! 

Chancellor Kent, in his writings on international law, says, 
that " every man, in the judgment of law, is a party to the acts 
of his own government ;" that a war between the governments of 
two nations is a war between all the individuals of the one, and all 
the indimduals of which the other nation is composed ; that * govern- 
ment is the representative of the will of all the people, and acts for 
the whole society ;" that ** this is the theory of all governments ;" 
that ** the best writers on the law of nations concur in the doctrine, 
that when the sovereign of a state declares war against another 
sovereign, it implies that the whole nation declares war, and that 

ALL THIS SUBJECTS OF THE ONE ARE ENEMIES TO ALL THE 

SUBJECTS OF THE OTHER ;" that ** all the goods of the enemy 
found in the country, and all the vessels and cargoes found afloat in 
our ports at the commencement of hostilities, are liable to seizure 
and confiscation!" that "informer times the right to confiscate 
debts was admitted as a doctrine of national law;" that "it is a 
settled principle of public law, that it rests in the discretion of the 
legislature of the nation, by special law for the purpose, to confiscate 
debts contracted by the citizens of our own country and due to an 
enemy ;" and that "war puts an end, at once, to all dealings and 
aU communication with each other, and places every individual of the 
respective governments, as well as the governments themselves, in 
a state of hostility." In these opinions. Story, Marshal, Hall, 
Grotius, Burlamagui, Vattel, Pufiendorf, and Bynkershoek concur. 

Confiscation of Debts. 

So, in a time of peace, and in expectation of its continuance, 
and confiding in their honour and honesty, the merchants, manu- 
fiicturers, and bankers of London, Glasgow, Manchester, and 
lAverpool, sell their goods and lend their money to the merchants, 
manufacturers, and bankers of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, who thus contract a debt of one hundred millions of pounds 
sterling. The American government declares war against the 
British government, and, by virtue of the war power, instantly 
absolves the American debtors from their obligations to pay their 
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British creditors. To-day those creditors are morally bound to 
pay ; to-morrow these divine obligations of justice and religion are 
cancelled, and the debt is paid, though the creditor receives not a 
farthing of his own. How was it paid ? WAE came, annihilated 
justice, dethroned the Deity, and dictated the law. 

Confiscation of Ships and Goods. 

Again, the ports of France are full of British merchant ships, 
laden with cargoes of the fruits of British skill and industry. War 
is declared between the two countries. Instantly the right of the 
people of this kingdom to their property lying in the ports and 
warehouses of France ceases, and the right of Frenchmen to it 
begins. If the French had seized it yesterday, they ^would be 
punished as evil-doers ; but to-day they do the same deed, and 
it is counted just ; even the very men, who would have said that 
they ought to be treated as robbers had they done it yesterday, 
absolve them from all blame for doing it to-day. WAR came, 
and converted plunder into piety by the stroke of a pen. 

Separation of Kindred and Social Ties, 

Again, there is scarcely a family in this kingdom that has not 
some dear relative or friend in the United States. A parent, a son, 
a daughter, a brother, or a sister is there, and though the ocean 
rolls between us, our hearts, our sympathies, our hopes, our 
interests are one, and we weep when they weep, and rejoice when 
they rejoice. Whatever concerns them concerns us ; their fears 
and hopes, their tears and smiles, their sorrows and joys are ours, 
and their happiness is bound up in ours, and ours in theirs. But 
a war is declared between us, and arms with deadly weapons the 
father against the daughter and the daughter against the father, 
the mother against the son and the son against the mother, the 
brother against the sister and the sister against the brother, and 
converts a family of love into a band of mutual assassins. 

How closely are these two nations knit together by commercial, 
social, and domestic tiesl It would seem impossible that any 
power could ever separate us. Such, to-day, is the state of 
brotherly union between the people of Great Britain and the people 
of the United States. To-morrow, all our loving intercourse may be 
broken off, and mutual sympathies and affection suspended. What 
has created this horrible change ? WAR has done it. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, James K. Folk, has issued his DECLA- 
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RATION to fifty millions of human beings, informing them that 
they are enemies, and that thirty millions of human beings on one 
side are arrayed against twenty millions on the other. They 
thought that they loved one another, that they were good friends, 
and they had no wish to be otherwise; but James E. Folk, a 
slaye-breeder and slaye-driver in the state of Tennessee, who hap- 
pens to be on a short yisit to Washington by the consent of his 
fellow slave-breeders, to transact some business for them, as Pre- 
sident, discovers that these fifty millions of people were all 
mistaken in supposing that they loved one another, and wished to 
continue in peace as friends. He sees, at a glance, that they hated 
and wished to massacre one another as enemies. He opens their 
eyes to the true state of their hearts, and assures them that they 
are enemies, and ought to regard and treat one another as such. 
Instantly these tens of millions wake up, and find their fancied 
love and friendship for one another a delusion. They receive the 
DECLARATION of Mr. Polk as a wonderful discovery ; and they 
see, at once, now that he has informed them of the fact, that they 
no longer love one another, and no longer vrish to live in peace. 
They become inflamed with liatred and revenge, and many of 
them feel an unconquerable propensity to cut one another's throats. 
All friendly intercourse and all interchange of good wishes, kind 
words, and benevolent deeds between the people of Great Britain 
and those of the United States are dropped as highly criminal. 
Twenty thousand people start off from this country to meet as 
many more from that. They come together, and fall to cutting, 
hewing, blasting, and tearing one another to pieces, till half their 
number are cut up ; then the rest return home, and report to their 
friends and neighbours the feats they have performed ; and their 
friends and neighbours applaud them for having destroyed such a 
multitude of their fellow creatures, and talk to them about 
"honor," " glory," ** heroism," "undying feune," "immortality," 
and so forth. Then off start forty or fifty thousand more, to go 
through the same round of absurd wickedness. So on they go ; 
each nation claiming to be in the right, and to have God on its side, 
and declaring that, in appealing to arms, they are appealing to his 
justice, and that they are fighting for peace — ^purely for peace. 

In the mean time, the fathers and mothers and brothers and sis- 
ters in Great Britain are in a state of hostility with their sons and 
daughters and brothers and sisters in America ; and should they 
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meet, they are forbidden hy Mr. Folk's solemn declaration, to 
exhibit kind feelings and conduct towards one another, and are 
bound to do each other all the injury they can. To-day, they are 
to pray for and rejoice in one another's prosperity; to-morrow, they 
must pray for and glory in one another's misfortunes ; to-day, it is 
their duty to love one another ; to-morrow, it is their equally impe- 
ratiye duty, by the laws of war, to hate one another. Now, it is 
the duty of these sons and daughters and brothers and sisters in 
America, to feed their parents and brothers and sisters in Great 
Britain, if they are hungry ; to clothe them, if they are naked ; 
to yisit them, if they are sick ; to comfort them, if they are afflict- 
ed ; to sustain them, if they are old, decrepid, and helpless ; and 
to administer to their wants in all things ; but if they do these 
things a few hours hence, they are traitors; and must be con- 
demned and executed as sinners of the first rank. Those actions 
which would have been fratricide and matricide yesterday, become 
deeds of glory and duties to their country and their Grod to-day. 
What was injustice yesterday, becomes justice to-day. What were 
truth, honour, and piety yesterday, are falsehood, infamy, and im- 
piety to-day. All the obligations and duties which grow out of 
men's relations to one another, as parents and children, brothers and 
listers, friends and neighbours, are blotted out, and hatred takes 
the place of love ; cruelty the place of kindness ; revenge the place 
of forgiveness ; enmity the place of friendship ; distrust the place 
of confidence ; and deadly enemies, thirsting for one another's blood, 
take the place of endeared friends and relations. 

Such is the theory and such should be in practice the effects 
of a declaration of war, in the estimation of all the advocates 
of war. This is the settled interpretation of such a document. 
This is what every man pleads for when he pleads for war; 
for without this, a declaration of war would be nugatory. No 
wonder the Greeks and Bomans believed that such a declara- 
tion should be made only around the fanes and in the immediate 
presence of their gods, accompanied with the lK)mp and solemnity 
of a religious ceremony. A declaration of war is a reversal of 
natural justice; an enfranchisement from every social and moral 
obligation ; an abrogation of Christianity ; a repeal of the divine 
government ; a solemn dethronement of Almighty God. Man 
may weU pause to deliberate when about to issue such a decree. 

Bynkershoek says, ** a declaration of war is not requisite by the 
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Uw of nations, and though it maj properly be made, it cannot be 
required as a matter of right." That is ; one community of men 
may fall upon another, bum their towns, and massacre their 
inhabitants, without telling them what they have done to merit 
such treatment, and without giving them an opportunity of right- 
ing the wrong they are supposed to have done. 

On the other hand, Vattel says, *' a declaration of war is demand- 
ed by justice and humanity !" How can justice and humanity be 
sustained by a declaration that releases men from every moral tie 
that binds them to Grod and their fellow men ? 

Grotius also considers ** a previous demand of satisfaction and a 
declaration as requisite to a solemn and lawful war ;" and Fuffen- 
dorf says that *' acts of hostility, which have not been preceded 
by a formal declaration of war, are no better than acts of piracy 
and robbery." 

War may be and is a solemn affiur, but no ** previous demand of 
satis&ction, or declaration" can make it '* lawful ;" and how acts 
that are now '*acts of robbery and piracy," are made just and 
right because *' they are preceded by formal declarations of war," 
is more than human ingenuity can discover. 

A robber makes up his mind to plunder and bum my house ; a 
pirate determines to seize, plunder, and sink my ship, and to kUl 
me and my crew. Before they do so, however, they issue ** a for- 
mal declaration of war" against me ; i. e. they formally apprize 
me of their intentions, and of their reasons for doing it ; and though 
I knew not of their existence before — or if I did, I never harboured 
an injurious thought, or perpetrated an injurious act against them, 
yet by the strong logic of war, they endeavour to lay all the 
blame upon me, as in the case of the Affghan, Funjaub, and Chi- 
nese wars, the British did upon those whom they plundered and 
destroyed. 

During the middle ages, says Kent, ** a previous declaration of 
war was held to be requisite, by the laws of honour^ chivalry , and 
religion" Though "honour, chivalry, and religion" would not 
feel in the least outraged, if the British should bum New York 
and massacre its inhabitants, as they did those of Cabul, yet they 
would consider it a great and scandalous offence to do this without 
a declaration, apprising the New Yorkers of their design. K a 
man intends to shoot me, his informing me of his design can nei- 
ther lessen his guilt nor make me more comfortable in the prospect 
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of being shot. It may, indeed, operate to put me on my guard, 
or it may put it into my power to shoot him first, if I choose ; but 
it can in no wise change the nature of the act. If it be mur- 
der in him to shoot me without informing me of his design, he 
is a murderer if he shoot me after such a declaration. So, in refer- 
ence to states and nations, whatever is robbery and piracy before a 
declaration of war, is robbery and piracy after such a declaration ; 
and the Indian who lies in ambush and strikes his enemy unawares, 
and without informing him of his hostile intentions, is no more a 
violator of honour and religion than were those who desolated Scinde 
and slaughtered its defenceless population, after having told them 
and the world that they would do so. 

Chancellor Kent gravely assures us that '*it is essential that 
some formal, public act, proceeding directly from the competent 
source, should announce to the people at home their new relation$ 
and duties, growing out of a state of war ;" and that '< such an offi- 
cial act operates from its date to legalize all hostile acts, in like 
manner as a treaty of peace operates from its date to annul them 1*' 

** New relations and duties" indeed I An absolute extir- 
pation of the rational, gentle, loving, accountable creature, MAJ^, 
is thus effected to make room, for the time being, for a revengeful 
monster, whose delight is in blood and carnage. ** New RELA- 
TIONS and DUTIES !** Yes ; war does, in effect, change the 
relation of a MAN to a MAN — of parent to child— of firiend to 
friend — into the relation of a hrute to a brute ; and imposes acts, 
as *' duties,^' which more become the nature of wild beasts than of 
human beings. It is, indeed, essential that some formal public act 
should announce to the people this change in their nature, *' their 
relations and duties ;" otherwise they might not be aware of 
it. In justice and mercy to them, those who are appointed to 
watch over this matter, and to give notice to the people when their 
accustomed ** relations and duties" are to be changed, and their 
human nature to be thrown aside, and the hnae nature put on, 
should give them due notice of their metamorphosis, and when it is 
necessary for them to cease to be men, and become beasts of prey, 
devouring one another. 

** Every man, in the judgment of law, is a party to the acts of hit 
own government,** says Kent. It is the duty of every man and wo- 
man who professes to be the subject of the Prince of Peace, and to 
be bound by his laws, formally and publicly to abjure the acts of 
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the government under which they live, when it declares war, and 
calls upon them to sustain and carry out that declaration. We 
should regard no man as an enemy at the dictates of man ; and 
when a goyemment tells us that we are in a state of hostility to the 
people of America, France, or any other country, we should 
openly and publicly deny the fact, and refuse to treat them as ene- 
mies, but continue to love them, to wish them well, to communi- 
cate with them, to supply their wants, and treat them exactly as 
we did before any such declaration was made. For example, should 
the Queen and parliament of Great Britain declare war against the 
United States, or the President and congress of the United States 
declare war against Great Britain : let the people of both countries 
repudiate their acts ; let nobody enlist in the army or navy ; 
let them continue to treat each other, in all respects, exactly as if 
no war had been declared ; and the rulers will soon cease to 
wage war. 

I deny the right of any and all goyemments on earth to decide 
for me whom I am to regard as enemies, and how I am to treat 
them. God has settled the question of treatment of enemies, and 
no man, or set of men, by whatever name called, has a right to 
reverse his decisions ; and if they do so, it is our duty to disregard 
their enactments. 

The following extract from Labaume's account of the Russian 
campaign is a true picture of what is necessarily involved in every 
declaration of war, from whatever motives it proceeds. The writer 
describes a scene in and near a little village not far from Moscow, 
a few days after the battle of the Borodino : — 

"As we drew near Houza we met a great number of carts 
brought back by the cavalry. It was ajfflicting to see them loaded 
with children, and with the aged and infirm. We were grieved to 
think how soon the horses and carts, which formed the whole for- 
tune of these ruined families, would be divided amongst the 
troops." 

" In our advance to the centre of the town, we saw a crowd of 
soldiers who were pillaging the houses, regardless of the cries of 
those to whom they belonged, or of the tears of mothers, who, to 
soften the hearts of their conquerors, showed them their children 
on their knees; these innocents, with their hands clasped, and 
bathed in tears, asked only that their lives might be spared. This 
rage for plunder wtu justifiable in some, who, dying with hunger, 
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were only seeking to procure themselves food ; but many others, 
under this pretext, plundered every thing, and even robbed the 
women and children of the clothes that covered them." 

Thus soldiers, to appease hunger, may rob and plunder ; whilst 
the poor citizen who steals a loaf of bread for his starving wife and 
children, is lodged in a prison or transported as a felon. 

Moscow was set on fire, and delivered up to the soldiers to be 
plundered. The following is Labaume's description of the scene : — 

'* A great x>art of the population had concealed themselves in 
their houses, from the terror caused by our arrival ; but they left 
them as the flames reached their asylums. Fear had rendered 
their grief dumb, and as they tremblingly quitted their retreats, 
they carried off their most valuable effects, whilst those who were 
possessed of more sensibility, actuated by natural feelings, sought 
only to save the lives of their parents, or their children. On one 
side we saw a son carrying a sick father ; on the other, women who 
poured the torrent of their tears on the infants whom they clasped 
in their arms. They were followed by the rest of their children, 
who, fearful of being lost, ran crying after their mothers. Oil 
men, overwhelmed more by grief than by the weight of years, 
were seldom able to follow their families; many of them, weeping 
for the ruin of the country, laid down to die near the houses where 
they were bom. The streets, the public squares, and especially 
the churches, were crowded with these unhappy persons, who 
mourned as they lay on the remains of their property, but showed 
no signs of despair. The victors and the vanquished were become 
equally brutish ; the former by excess of fortune, the latter by ex- 
cess of misery. 

" The hospitals, containing more than twelve thousand 
WOUNDED, begun to bum. The heart, frozen with horror, recoils 
at the fatal disaster which ensued. Almost all these wretched vic- 
tims perished. The few who were still living were seen crawling, 
half burnt, under the smoking ashes or groaning under the heaps 
of dead bodies, making ineffectual efforts to extricate themselves ! 

'* It is impossible to depict the confusion and tumult that en- 
sued, when the whole of this immense city was given up to pillage. 
Soldiers, sutlers, galley-slaves, and prostitutes ran through the 
streets, penetrated the deserted palaces, and carried off every thing 
that could gratify their insatiable desire. 

** The generals received orders to quit Mo&cow. The soldiers 
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being no longer restrained by tbat awe which is always inspired by 
the presence of their chiefs, gave themselves up to every excess, 
and to the most unbridled licentiousness. No retreat was safe, no 
place was sufficiently sacred, to secure it firom their rapacious 
search. To all the excesses of lust were added the highest depra- 
Tity and debauchery. No respect was paid to the nobility of blood, 
to the innocence of youth, or the tears of beauty. This cruel licen- 
tiousness was the consequence of a savage war, in which sixteen 
united nations, differing in language and manners, thought them" 
selves at liberty to commit every crimen in the persuasion that their dis- 
orders would be attributed to one nation alone. 

** Dismayed by so many calamities, I hoped that the shades of 
night would veil the dreadful scene ; but darkness, on the con •. 
trary, rendered the conflagration more terrible. The flames, which 
extended from north to south, burst forth with greater violence, 
and agitated by the wind, seemed to reach the sky. Clouds of 
smoke marked the track of the rockets that were hurled by the in- 
cendiary criminals from the tops of the steeples, and which, at a 
distance, resembled fSaJling stars. But nothing was so terrific as 
the dread that reigned in every mind, and which was heightened 
in the dead of the night by the shrieks of the unfortunate creatures 
who were massacred, or by the cries of the young females, who 
fled for refuge to the palpitating bosoms of their mothers, and 
whose ineffectual struggles only served to inflame the passions of 
their violators. To these heart-piercing groans were added the 
bowlings of the dogs that were chained to the gates of the palaces, 
according to the custom at Moscow, and were unable to escape the 
flames that surrounded them." 

Mark! these scenes belong to war, and are as necessary and 
as Cliristian as military defence, for Moscow was burnt as a mea- 
sure of protection to the Russian nation. 

The following is descriptive of the march of the French from 
Moscow to Smolensk : — 

*' l^lany of these miserable creatures, dying from exhaustion, 
struggled hard in the agonies of death. Some of them in the most 
aflecting manner bade adieu to their brethren and companions in 
arms ; others with their last sigh pronounced the name of their 
mother, and of the country which gave them birth. The rigour 
of the cold benumbed their stiflened limbs, and soon reached their 
vitals. Stretched on the road, we could only see the heaps of 
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gnow that covered them, and that formed undulations in our route 
like those in a grave-yard. Flocks of ravens, abandoning the 
plains to take shelter in the neighbouring woods, croaked omi- 
nously as they flew over our heads ; and troops of dogs which had 
followed us from Moscow, and lived solely on our bloody remains, 
howled around us, as if desirous of hastening the moment when 
we were to become their prey. These famishing animals often 
contended with the soldiers for the dead horses which were left on 
the road." 

Extracts from this author might be multiplied ; all serving to 
show the horrors necessarily involved in every declaration of 
war ; for scenes of suffering and of the conversion of men into 
brute beasts, no less appalling, are the inevitable accompaniment 
of every campaign and battle. Yet such scenes and deeds, we are 
assured, are consistent with Christianity ! 

I will give but one more extract, in which Labaume describes 
the burning of a town in Lithuania : — 

" This was the occasion of one of the most dreadful events that 
occurred in our retreat. My pen would shrink from its office, if 
the relation of so many misfortunes had any other object or moral, 
than that of holding up to detestation the fatal ambition thcU 
forced civilized people to make war like barbarians. [In what other 
way can civilized people make war, except as barbarians ? Both 
wage war on the principle of doing the greatest possible amount of 
injury to the enemy, at the least possible expense to themselves.] 

" Amongst the burning houses were three large barns filled with 
poor soldiers, chiefly wounded. They could not escape from two 
of these, without passing through the one in front, which was on 
fire ; the most active saved themselves by leaping out of the win- 
dows, but all those who were sick or crippled, not having strength 
to move, saw the flames advancing rapidly to devour them. 
Touched by their shrieks, some, who were least hardened, endea- 
voured in vain to save them : we could only see them half buried 
under the burning rafters. Through whirlwinds of smoke, they 
entreated their comrades to shorten their sufferings by depriving 
them of life, and from motives of humanity we thovght it ovr duty 
to comply with their wishea. As there were some who, notwith- 
standing, still survived, we heard them with feeble voices crying, 
• Fire on us! fire on us! at the head! at the head! do not miss!* 
These heart-rending cries did not cease till the whole were con- 
sumed."^ 
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How fearfully true that a declaration of war ** operates from 
its date to legalize all hostile acts." Let it he reiterated till the 
whole earth hears and helieves, that a declaration of war, put 
forth hy any nation from whatever motive, is a denial of man's social 
and moral nature, a repeal of the divine goTemment, and a de- 
thronement of the Almighty Ruler of the universe. 

A man shot for visiting his dying mother. 

I once visited, in c(xnpany with a colonel who had commanded a 
regiment on that station, during the last war hetween Great Britain 
and the United States, the town of Sacket's-harhour, on the horders 
of I/ake Ontario, where some harracks had heen erected for the 
accommodation of several thousand troops. We found the harracks 
imtenanted and hastening to decay, and as we went over the ruins, 
I said to my companion, ** God speed the work of destruction in 
all such haunts of sin and hlood. May he convert them into places 
where the hedgehog shall burrow, owls screech, and wolves howl, 
and stretch upon them the line of confusion and the stones of 
emptiness.^* 

*'We saw some dreadful scenes of sickness and slaughter in these 
barracks and in this region," said the colonel. 

" And how was this hillock raised ?" I asked, as we lay on the 
green grass of a high mound of earth, which looked off upoil the 
dark, deep waters of Ontario. 

** By the bones of six thousand men," said the colonel. 

I involuntarily started to my feet, and exclaimed, "Can it be! 
It is dreadful! This, O war, is thy handy work 1" 

** You need not start," said the colonel, ** they will not hurt 
you. Their sleep is imdisturbed. They were fierce and desperate 
fellows, some of them, and cared for nothing but to fight the Bri- 
tish." 

" And here," I replied, " lie several of the companions of my 
childhood. They joined the army at this place, and were slain 
here ; and this green mound alone marks their last resting place." 

I was deeply moved, for the playmates of my boyhoood arose be- 
fore me, the victims of war. 

"Colonel," said I, breaking the silence, ** is" this all that remains 
of those six thousand men, who once so gaily mustered and marched 
to the sound of the bugle in this very place ? " 

" It is true," said he, and the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

H 2 
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** Many of them were dear to me ; they were with me in battle, 
and they saved me in the hour of danger. Of one poor fellow I 
cannot think without tears. He was the companion of my child- 
hood and the friend of my youth, and had once saved my life by 
risking his own. His mother was sick tmto death. He deserted 
to go and see her at a time when we expected an attack. He was 
taken, brought back, and sentenced to be shot. It fell to my lot 
to do the deed. He was brought to this spot, and made to kneel 
down ; I bandaged his face, arranged the soldiers, some of them his 
own messmates, and ordered them to fire. They did so ; he fell, 
and when I came to him, life was not extinct ; I put my pistol to 
his head, fired, and ended the work. He lies beneath this mound." 

** Had an English soldier deserted to you, would you have thought 
his desertion worthy of death ?" 

** No, of course not," said he ; ** the more desertions from an 
enemy's ranks, the better. We should count such deserters worthy 
of reward." 

** And that poor man wa^ shot because he wished to comfort the 
dying hours and to take a last farewell of a loved mother ! How 
durst you do that deed ? Did you believe there was a God ?" 

" I did," said th^ colonel, *• but I was obUged to obey the orders 
of my superiors. Their will was my law, and, God or no God, I 
must obey or die. I shot him, though I honored him for what he 
did, and I knew that he had done no wrong. He, and those whose 
remains mingle with his beneath this mound, died as I should not 
wish to die. The soldier's death is a sorrowful scene. He strug- 
gles to die manfully, but he is, from the nature of his calling, im- 
prepared to encounter what he must meet beyond the grave." 

" And this mound and these ruins," said I, ** are all that re- 
main of the glitter and pomp of warlike preparations, which were 
once seen on this desolate spot. Nothing else remains I" 

" Nothing," said the Colonel, ** but the glory:* 

** Glory, indeed," said I, "the glory of shooting and stabbing 
thousands of men, and of making their families desolate. But have 
you no other remains of that war ?" 

"Yes," said the Colonel, "an inheritance o^ pollution and 
degradation in yonder little town, which the efforts of a century 
cannot do away.*' 
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Napoleon viewing the field of slaughter after the Battle of Eylau. 

The battle of Eylau, between the French and Bussians, was 
fought on the 8 th of February, 1806. The following account of its 
results is from Blackwood's Magazine : — 

'* Never was a spectacle so dreadful as the field of battle presented 
on the following morning. About fifty thousand men lay in the 
space of two leagues, weltering in their blood. The wounds were, 
for the most part, of the severest kind, from the extraordinary 
quantity of cannon balls that had been discharged during the 
action, and the close proximity of the contending masses to the 
deadly batteries, which spread grape and half-musket shot through 
their ranks. 

•* Though stretched on the cold snow, and exposed to the seve- 
rity of an arctic winter, they were burning with thirst, and piteous 
cries were heard on all sides for water, or assistance to extricate 
the wounded men from beneath the heaps of slain or loads of horses 
by which they were crushed. Six thousand of these noble animals 
encumbered the field, or, maddened with pain, were shrieking 
aloud amidst the stifled groans of the wounded. Subdued by loss 
of blood, tamed by cold, exhausted by hunger, the foemen lay 
side by side amidst the general wreck. The Cossack was to be 
seen beside the Italian; the gay vine-dresser, from the smiling 
banks of the Garonne, lay athwart the stem peasant from the 
plains of the Ukraine. The extremity of the suffering had extin- 
guished alike the fiercest and most generous passions. After his 
usual custom. Napoleon, in the afternoon, rode through this dreadful 
field, accompanied by his generals, while the stiU burning villages 
around sent volumes of black smoke over the scene of death." 

** The following account of scenes that occurred while Napoleon 
was riding over that field of death, is taken from the ** Eecollections 
of the Duke of Vicenza,** who was with him at the time : — 

" The day was not yet finished — for the Emperor, according to 
his invariable custom, wished to ride over the scene of battle, and 
judge of the enemy's loss, and to spur by his presence the removal 
of the wounded. It was horrible to see this immense stretch of 
plain, whose snow, thawed by the rivers of blood, spread forth into 
one gloomy crimson sea! A mareschal des hgis of dragoons, 
grievously wounded, perceiving the Emperor pass at a short dis- 
tance from him, exclaimed, * This way, our Emperor J I'm done 
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up— I'm going to cultivate acquaintance with the bon Dieu — 
but 'tis all one — Vive VEmpereur! 'tis all one;* and the poor 
soldier fell back exhausted. 

** * Let this brave fellow be carried to the ambulance,* said Napo> 
leon. * Messieurs,' addressing his officers, * raise him, and com- 
mend him to Lavrey's care.* 

** Big tears fell down the rough cheeks of the veteran. * Name 
of a name !' exclaimed he, joining his crimsoned hands, * one would 
fain have a tliousand lives to throw at the feet of such a general ! — 
Vive VEmpereur V 

** Near a battery abandoned by the enemy, we were witness of one 
of those fantastic pictures which words can never paint. A hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred French grenadiers were surrounded 
by a row of fallen Prussians. Here and there one crawled on the 
snow inundated by a river of blood, in the midst of cannon, 
ammunition, and broken arms. They had fought with incon- 
ceivable fury, and the wounds were hideous and multiplied on each 
corpse. A feeble cry of * Vive VEmpereur /' was heard from the 
heaps of slain. Every eye was directed to the side whence issued 
the voice. Half-buried in the tattered folds of the enemy's royal 
flag, a decorated officer, riddled with wounds, sought to extricate 
himself. He succeeded, after many efforts, in raising himself on 
his elbow. His noble face of livid purple bore the impress of 
coming death. He perceived the Emperor, and, with an accent 
which his failing voice rendered half inarticulate, he sighed, *■ Viw, 
and blessed for ever be the Emperor ! — and now — adieu ! — adieu ! — 
MT MOTHER — POOR — DEAR MOTHER I* and he fixcd a supplicating 
look on Napoleon ; then Mling back on the crimsoned snow inert, 
and already half frozen, he stammered forth, *to our lovely — 
France — my last sigh I' 

" The Emperor seemed as if he were chained with adamant to 
the spot bathed in the generous blood of so many heroes, resting 
there to wake not until doomsday! * Brave souls,' said he at 
length, * brave Auzoni I— good young man !— God ! it is awful ! 
The dowry is acquired for his mother ; let them bring me the 
travail for the first signature.' Then turning towards Ivan, who 
followed him, * Ivan,' said he * examine this young man's case — 
this flower of my braves — see if there be no resource left — ^preserve 
for me, if possible, this poor Auzoni ! — 'tis frightful — awful T 
" The Emperor, pre-occupied, continued his sad march. On 
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many occasions I have seen him deeply affected ; however, none of 
his words ever expressed regret /or the inevitable evils attendant on war. 
This is characteristic. I am sure his heart was often deeply 
wounded at the sight of his most devoted followers struck to death 
by his side ; but the accusing thought which must have augmented 
his grief never escaped him. Whether this thought never arose, or 
whether, ever master of himself, he repressed this emotion of the 
soul which reveals to us unawares the cry of conscience, who shall 
say ? Often since he has disappeared from the stage, disengaged 
from the fascination which he exercised around him, have I endea- 
voured to analyse coolly that wonderful character, that strange 
organization, which presented so many contending shades ; but in 
vain. Napoleon defies the psychological science. There are doubtless 
imperfections in his composition; but the beautiful, the sublime, are 
dominant ; and the more I contemplate its grandeur, the greater he 
appears. 

** * I have told you,' continued the Duke of Vicenza, * all that I 
know respecting Captain Auzoni. God avert from my dying eyes 
the field of Eylau after the victory !' " 

War is ** awful— frightful." No battle can be fought, no cam- 
paign carried on, without a repetition, in a greater or less degree, 
of the horrors of the Russian campaign and of the battle of Eylau. 
The same principles are involved, and the same results follow. 
. This tree can produce no other fruit. What can be said of those 
who, knowing this, declare war, or plead for the right to make 
war? Can we call them Christians ? Do they believe in a God ? 
In works they deny him, and plead for the right of man to revoke 
every decree of equity that ever issued from the King Eternal. 
They preach up morality, and at the same time plead tliat men 
may commit every crime. They point to Christ as the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away sin, and then justify that which is, and, of 
necessity, must be a compound of all sins. 

Death of Napoleon. 

Napoleon died without repentance for having been a warrior. 
Why should he repent ? His occupation was sanctioned by nearly 
all the clergy and churches of Christendom. To the last, his 
regret was that he had been arrested in his career. Yet the follow- 
ing is the account of his death scene by Vieusseux : — 

*• On the night of the 29th of April, (1821,) he desired Count 
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Montholon to send for the chaplain Yignali, to whom he confessed, 
and from whom he received the sacrament and the extreme 
unction. The next morning he told Montholon that he was now 
happy. ** I have Julfilled all my religious duties, and I wish 70U 
may have the same happiness at your death. I needed it ; I am 
an Italian, a child of Corsica. The sound of bells affects me ; the 
sight of a priest pleases me, I wanted to keep all this secret, hut 
that would not he right ; I must and will give glory to God. I 
douht whether he will he pleased to restore me my health. Bnt 
that is no matter ; give your orders, General, to raise an altar in 
the next apartment, and have the sacred host exposed upon it, and 
prayers said for forty hours." And then, recollecting himself, he 
said he would give directions himself. General Bertrand, hearing: 
of these preparations, went to remonstrate with Napoleon, saying 
that such a display was more suited to a monk than to an old 
soldier. Napoleon then raising himself on his hed, cried out in a 
loud tone of voice, ** General, I am here at home; you have no 
orders to give here, none to receive ; why do you come here ? I 
don't interfere in your household afi&irs." Bertrand went away 
somewhat nettled . 

'* On the 3rd of May, Napoleon received the Sacrament a second 
time, and after bidding farewell to his officers, he exclaimed : 
* I AM AT PEACE WITH ALL HUMAN KIND,' 
and clasping his hands together, he said, * OH ! MY GOD I* He 
then became delirious, and the unconnected words, **/ef« — d*armee,*' 
*'head — of the army," escaped him, showing that his mind was 
wandering through visions of battle-fields. In the evening of the 
5th of May he expired." 

Such are the war-maker's ideas of " religious duties ;" such 
his plan of giving " glory to god." While in the possession of 
health, and strength, and the plenitude of power, he employed his 
amazing talents in spreading devastation and massacre throughout 
Europe. On his death-bed he is ** affected by the sound of bellsy" 
** pleased by the sight of a priest," issues his commands to " raise an 
altar," and ** display the host," and orders ** prayers to be said for 
forty hours;** and this, as he dies, gives him "peace with all 
human kind !" Can such language as this make restitution for 
the unrepented wrongs he has done ? Does it dry the orphan's 
tear, or comfort the widow's heart ? 

The same warrior, who thus died giving ** glory to God," and at 
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" peace with all human kind," in perfect consistency with his 
combined character of tohUer and Christian, expressed himself as 
follows, in an interview with one of his councillors of state : — 

*' Thibaudeau reports a remarkable conversation which he had 
with one of the councillors, most probably Thibaudeau himself: 

'* On the 2nd Prairial, the Councillor of state N dined at 

Malmaison. After dinner, the First Consul took him alone in^ 
the grounds, and led the conversation to the subject of religion. 
He spoke at length against the various systems of the philosophers, 
and also on public worship, on deism, on natural religion, &c. 
' All that,' said he, ' was nothing but ideology.' He repeatedly 
called Garat the leader of the ideologists. * Hear me,' said he; 
' I was walking about this solitary spot last Sunday evening ; every 
thing was silent around, when the sound of the clock of the church 
of Bud suddenly struck upon my ear ; I felt deeply affected, for 
such is the ik>w^ of early impressions and of education. I then 
said to myself, how great an influence these things must have upon 
simple and credulous men. Let your philosophers, your ideolo- 
gists, answer that. There must be a religion for the people, but 
religion must be in the hands of the government. At present, 
fifty bishops, emigrants and in the pay of England, lead the clergy 
of France. We must destroy their influence, and for this the au- 
thority of the Pope is required. They must vacate their sees, or the 
Pope will supersede them. We will declare that as the Catholic 
religion is that of the majority of Frenchmen, the exercise and 
worship of it must be legally organized. The First Consul appoints 
fifty new bishops, and the Pope gives them the canonical institu- 
tion. The bishops appoint the parish incumbents, and the State 
pays them. They must all take an oath of fidelity to the govern- 
ment ; those who refuse shall be transported. The Pope sanctions 
the sale of the church property, and thus he consecrates the Repub- 
lic. They will sing in the churches Salvam fiac Rempublicam. The 
bull is arrived, and there are only a few expressions to alter. People 
will say that I am a Papist ; I was a Mohammedan in Egypt ; and 
I shall be a Catholic here for the good of the people. I do not 

believe in religion But the idea of a Grod' And then raising 

his hands towards the heavens : ' Who then has made all this ?' " — 
VievAseux* Sayings and Doings of Napoleon, 

General Foy, a French officer, in the Peninsular war, thus 
describes some scenes of which he was an eye-witness : — 
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Devastation and Cruelties necessarily attendant on the March 

of Armies. 

"Similar to the ayalanche rushing down from the summit of 
the Alps upon the valleys beneath, our countless armies by 
their mere passage destroyed in a few hours the resources of 
a whole country. They generally bivouacked, and where they 
happened to halt, our soldiers demolished houses which had 
stood for a century, in order to construct with their materials 
those long uniform villages which were frequently destined to last 
but for a day or two. Where forest-timber was not at hand, fruit- 
trees of the most valuable kind, such as the olive, mulberry, and 
orange trees, were felled for fuel : had our soldiers waited for sup- 
plies till the administration of the army served them with rations, 
they might have starved. The young conscripts, transported by a 
magic power from their quiet homes to the extremities of Europe, 
intermingled all at once with men of all countries, and being 
irritated by want and danger, contracted a moral intoxication of 
which we cared not to cure them, because it prevented their sinking 
under unparalleled fatigues. . . . This disorder being considered 
as unavoidable y it became impossible tojix its limits ; it attached itself 
to our wars of invasion like a consuming cancer. The scourge 
became still more fearful, when exasperated passions put arms into 
the hands of the country-people, men who were not called upon by 
their condition to bear them. 

**Then the war between the army and people partook of the 
nature of civil war, in which crimes were perpetrated on both sides 
without exciting horror or disgust. Our soldiers were inexorable 
towards the patriot who^ had taken arms to defend the fruit of his 
garden, or the honor of his daughter ; the tool concealed beneath 
the garb of labor seemed to them the poniard of a disguised 
assassin. The militar7 reports presented nothing else but a 
series of villages plundered, and towns taken by storm ; and if it hap- 
pened that the ministers of a God of peace transformed themselves 
into leaders of insurrection, one is not surprised that young 
soldiers, though they had been used to religious practices, threw 
aside their former habits, and violated churches and convents, and 
even the asylums of the dead." 

There is no crime that is not " unavoidable" in all wars ; "dis- 
order" can never be limited when all order is formally repealed ; 
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a *' military report can present nothing bat a series of villages 
plundered, and towns taken by storm," and of men, women and 
children, as in Affghanistan and Scinde, slaughtered. The greater 
the number of towns pillaged and burnt, and of inhabitants mas- 
sacred, the more interesting and valuable the report. One of the 
worst features of war is, that ** these crimes are perpetrated with- 
out exciting horror, disgust," or compunction in the minds of the 
perpetrators and their apologists. Of the fruits of the war prin- 
ciple. Lieutenant Bleaze, a French officer, gives the following 
graphic sketch in his " Recollections of Military Life under 
Napoleon's Empire." 

" Here we are, then, in a charming plain, cut up by the artil- 
lery, trampled down by the cavalry. It is here that we are to 
sleep. The order is given ; twenty men of each company are 
sent to the neighbouring villages, to fetch wood, straw, ^and pro- 
visions. A curious sight soon presents itself to our view. * The 
lair will be a good one,' say the soldiers, * the dealers are coming.' 
On aU sides we see, in fiict, our intrepid /r«e-6oo/er« arriving, laden 
with sacks of poultry, baskets of eggs, &c., piles of loaves stuck 
upon the ramrods of their pieces. Some are driving before them 
sheep and cows, oxen and pigs : others are making the peasants, 
whom they have put in requisition, carry straw and wood for them. 
From the sour looks of the latter, and from the interjections that 
escape them, you plainly perceive that they are far from pleased ; 
but their words are drowned by the cries of the animals, and by 

the loud laughter of the soldiers Those who have never 

been engaged in war cannot form any iilea of the calamities that it 
brings in its train. 

** Sometimes the general took it into his head to forbid marauding, 
and this was done by Jits and starts ; for a fortnight or three weeks 
the soldiers were allowed to rob as they pleased, because there 
were no provisions to distribute. If a few waggon-loads of bread 
or biscuit arrived, an order of the day immediately forbade every 
kind of pillage, and the first wretched wight taken in the fact suf- 
fered for aU. I HAVE SEEN MANY OF THESE PETTY BOBBERS 
SHOT FOR STEALING A SHIRT OR A PAIR OF BOOTS FROM A 
PEASANT ; BUT NEVER WAS A BOBBER ON A LARGE FINANCIAL 
SCALE VISITED WITH THE SLIGHTEST PUNISHMENT. Some- 
times the Emperor made them disgorge, but they were never shot. 
Military executions were only for the small fry ! . . . How 
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many saints of gold and silver, how many pyxes and cups were 
transformed into ingots to be afterwards exchanged for hotels in 
Paris ! How many diamonds and rabies, after adorning for ages 
the pompous and poetic ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church, must have been utterly astonished to find themselves on 
the bare bosom of an opera-dancer ! The magnificent pictures 
which decorated the churches of Spain almost all found their way 
to France ; they now adorn the galleries of the wealthy of our 
capital. Had some of the amateurs of the fine arts, who protected 
them so efficiently in their baggage waggons by a strong escort, 
been picked out and shot, the war would not have become national. 
These dilapidations were the causes of the war to the death which 
the Spaniards waged against us ; thousands of soldiers were maa^ 
sacred because certain persons had plundered the churches and the 
convents. . . . But what I have ever disapproved, what was 
always a great affliction to me, was the severity with which pillage 
was punished one day, after it had been tacitly authorized for a mouth,** 
[Why should an advocate of armed defence complain ? In all wars 
it must be that the right or wrong of any act must depend solely on 
the orders of the commander. If the houses, barns, and churches 
of the peasantry are pillaged, and their wives and children slain 
by order, these acts are right, according to the laws of war, 
and deserve applause ; if they are done contrary to order, they 
are wrong, and punishable with death.] 

AU these deeds were perpetrated in wars which, in the estima- 
tion of the actors, were wars of self-defence. It is useless to attri- 
bute any peculiar ferocity to Napoleon's wars in Spain or elsewhere, 
and call them wars of aggression. They were all wars of defence in 
his opinion. His opponents committed the same atrocities. The 
wars of Napoleon were no more opposed to justice, than were the 
wars of Great Britain in India, China, and Afighanistan, as they 
are detailed by the actors themselves. 

Sir Charles Napier. 

The following is an address of Sir Charles Napier to the troops 
under his command, during the recent invasion of the Punjaub. 
Some of the soldiers in the Horse Artillery and of the 86th regi- 
ment had been plundering withotU his consent. Sir Charles ad- 
dressed his army on the occasion as follows : — 

** Soldiers, —I know that the ranks of the artillery have plenty 
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of good soldiers, men in eyery way as good and better soldiers than 
myself. I know that in the 86th there are plenty of good soldiers, 
as g^ood and better soldiers than I am ; but there are in every 
regiment a set of infernal villains who break out when war is 
declared, and commit every atrocity. Now, soldiers, from the 
moment war is declared, / cast mercy away for all delinquents ; be- 
fore God, in whose presence we all are, I here tell you that I will 
not spare one of those men whom I catch destroying discipline and 
the honour and glory of our arms ; I will pursue them unrelentingly, 
and will destroy their lives without mercy ; they shall know by their 
bloody backs that they cannot escape. I wiU not command a rabble ; 
I will command a brave and honourable army, but I wUl not com- 
mand an imdisciplined rabble. If I am the man I take myself to 
be, able to command this army, I will keep those who would dis- 
grace our country and our cloth in discipline ; they shall not escape 
me. The two viUains of the artillery who were tried to-day, I did 
hope would have been sentenced to death, J am sure that in transport- 
ing that villain * Wilkin,' the Court acted justly, as a Court of Bri- 
tish officers ; I therefore confirmed the proceedings : but if death 
had been awarded, I would have hanged the villain this very even- 
ing where we now stand. Soldiers, — I will not endure plunderers ; 
my greatest pride is that this country has been conquered, and not 
a single act of cruelty or indiscipline has been committed by any 
British soldiers upon the people up to the present moment. 

<* I am ready to march into the heart of Central Asia at your 
head, but I will march at the head of glorious, honourable ^ good, and 
moral men ; I will not march at the head of a mob. There are 
viUains who disgrace all armies, and there are some in this ; it is 
impossible for me to hold these men in check without your help ; 
and I call upon you all, as British soldiers, to render me assist- 
ance. When you see one of these ruffians disgracing the cloth, 
seize him by the neck and bring him to your officer at once. Recol- 
lect that these men rob, plunder, murder, commit every evil, and when 
the hour of battle comes, they leave the honourable soldiers to 
fight, and skulk like cowards as they are. I hope, soldiers, to lead 
you once more into action ; but as sure as my name is * Charles 
Napier,* I will lead disciplined troops, and not a rabble. 

** I know you are noble soldiers ; and I repeat that I cannot 
keep the ruffians who would disgrace us in order, without your aid. 
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Let us preserve strict discipline, and we are a match for 50yCXX) 
enemies. Nothing can stand before the glorious discipline of Bri- 
tish soldiers I but discipline we must have. The Asiatics are as 
brave and as strong as ourselves, but it is the discipline that makes 
us carry all before us. 

" There is a gang of robbers in this force; I have got two, and 
there are four more. I know them, and here tell them I will have 
them yet ; and when I get them, they shall hang on the nearest tree 
I come to, and if no tree be in sight, / will shoot them on the spot — 
aye, if need be, with my own hand. But I again call on every man 
who hears me, to aid me against marauders, I cannot keep order 
in this army without the help of the good soldiers. The bad ones 
are few, and the good soldiers can keep them in order." 

Thus war converts officers and men into demons. ** Up to this 
moment," says Sir Charles Napier, ** not a single act of cruelty has 
been committed by any British soldiers upon the people." So the 
burning of Istalif and the massacre of its inhabitants, as described 
by one of the actors, was no cruelty. He says, *• the place was 
given over to fire and sword ; not a living soul was spared ; the men 
were hunted down like wild beasts ; not a prisoner was taken, and 
mercy was never dreamt of." And there was no cruelty in the 
destruction of Cabul, where '* thousands of infuriated soldiers 
were let loose upon sixty thousand men, women, and children, to 
slaughter and use them to gratify their brutal lusts. The houses 
were entered and plundered, and the women violated and driven 
out, or slaughtered in their own houses. The whole city was in 
flames. The old and young, mothers with their in&nts, young 
women and cliildren, were flying in' all directions from their burning 
houses, pursued by the soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex, 
being determined to avenge the death of their slaughtered com- 
rades." Then, in the march, as thus described by one of the officers, 
there was no cruelty — oh 1 none whatever ! — 

** After a well-conducted march, in which scarcely any resistance 
was offered, they reached Gandamuck, having laid waste the 
country, and burned the strongholds of the cliiefs, and the villages 
of the peasantry every where within reach, showing no msbct 

AND GIVING NO QUARTER." 

Why was there no cruelty in all this ? Because, as we are told 
by the Naval and Military Gazette of Jan. 14, 1843 : — 
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** Whateyer had been done in Hbe way of destmction hy the army 
from Jellalabad to Cabul, had been executed UNDER STRICT 
AND SPECIFIC ORDERS, which appUed to individual cases, 
and never were exceeded." 

Whatever a soldier does, if he acts " under strict and specific 
orders," he is justified, he is a *'good, honourable, and moral 
soldier ;" he acts according to the orders of his employers, and for 
their benefit , but let him do the same acts without ** strict and 
specific orders," and for his own advantage, and, as Sir Charles 
Napier calls him, he is a ** marauder,** a ** ruffian,*' a ** robber,** a 
**fflunderer,** a ** murderer,*' an ** infernal villain,** who ** disgraces 
his doth ;" who is '* to hang on the nearest tree ;** or, if no tree 
be in sight, is to be shot on the spot by Sir Charles's own hand. 
But above all, the following sentences firom Sir Charles Napier's 
address, show what is meant by a declaration of war, and the 
principles, spirit, and practices for which all advocates of war plead. 
It deserves repetition : — 

'* Now, soldiers, from the moment war is declared, I cast mercy 
away for all delinquents. BEFORE GOD, in whose presence we all 
are, I here tell you, that I will not spare one of those whom I catch 
destroying discipline and the honour and glory of our arms ; I will 
pursue them unbelentinglt. and will destroy them without 
MERCT ; they shall know by their bloody backs that they cannot 
escape." 

Sir Charles Napier is a pensioned agent and laurelled hero of the 
war-making ministers and churches of England, and he and his 
band '*of glorious, honourable, good, and moral men" are the 
representatives of their religion among the heathens. The religion 
of England, and of all Christendom, can truly be represented by 
none others ; for it is a religion of swords and guns, of cannon- 
balls and bomb-shells, a y««poM;rfer religion — that tears the bodies of 
men to pieces, and sends their souls to perdition ; a religion that \ 
"casts away mercy for all delinquents;" that "pursues them 
imrelentingly ;" that "hangs them on the first tree, and if there 
be no tree near, shoots them;" and "destroys them without 
mercy ;" and "makes them know by their bloody backs that they 
cannot escape." It is a good religion, and well fitted to guide us 
all to heaven, if armed defence be right. Mind the if. 

This is the religion of every warrior, and of every advocate of war ; 
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the only religion that can exist in an army. This is the religion 
that is published to the world as being of divine authority, in every 
declaration of war. Is it Christianity ? NO. Let all who have 
faith in the righteousness of Christ, and seek salvation from sin by- 
walking in his steps, openly avow their enmity to a religion that 
thus sanctifies robbery and murder. 

Fighting and Praying. — The Archbishop of Canterbury, 

The Knights of Malta were formed into a body or order of 
monks, for the purpose of carrying on war with inJideU, Charles 
V. gave them the island of Malta in 1525, which grant was con- 
firmed by the Pope, on the express condition that they should for- 
ever FIGHT and PRAY. A war-making church and clergy sustain 
the army by their prayers, and the army sustains them by its 
swords and guns. The most striking feature of these war-sustain- 
ing prayers is, the falsehood and blasphemies which they 
utter. See the falsehood uttered in the prayer put forth by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in reference to the assaults of the Bri- 
tish upon the Sikhs. He tells the Deity, that ** no occasion had 
been given by injustice on our part or apprehension of injury at 
our hands. " Did not the Archbishop here say to God what he knew 
to be false? Then he says,** Lord, it was thy wisdom which 
guided the councils, thy x>ower which strengthened the hands of 
those whom it pleased thee to use as thy instruments in the discom- 
fiture of the lawless aggressor, and the prostration of his ambitious 
designs." Thus the responsibility of the destruction of the Sikhs 
is cast upon the common Father of men. The Archbishop posi- 
tively assures Him that He slaughtered his own children, the 
Sikhs, for his own glory and for the protection of the wronged and 
plundered English in India ! (See an extract from that prayer, 
page 38.) 

Comments of Robert Reidy Esq, of Glasgow, on the Archbishops 
Prayer and on a remark of Sir Robert Peel, Extracted from a speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Glasgow Anti^War Society, April 23ni, 
1846. 

** I will not waste your time by reading further from this blas- 
phemous production. Our language is deficient in terms sufficiently 
strong to expose the wickedness of those who would thus act. 
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Those who know anything about the state of matters in India, 
know that the Sikhs had every ground to expect that the British 
would sooner or later find an excuse for taking possession of their 
territory. Their sagacity revealed to them the impending storm, 
and involved them in a fruitless attempt to avoid it. [Cheers.] 
The real crime of which they were guilty was, their attacking the 
British instead of allowing the British to attack them. It is had 
enough to contemplate at least 30,000 of our brethren, in the 
course of a few short weeks, sacrificed to man's ambition for rule, 
without having our feelings insulted by an attempt to £Either the 
iniquity upon Grod. [Applause.] 

** The same doctrine was maintained by Sir R. Peel in the House 
of Conunons at the beginning of the last year. I refer to the 
speech he made in defence of Lords Ellenborough and Auckland ; 
this was his language : — 

" * With respect to the cause of Scinde, it might be easy to con- 
demn the principle of territorial aggrandisement; but when 

CIVILIZATION AND BARBARISM CAME INTO CONTACT, HE FEARED 
THERE WAS SOME IRRESISTIBLE POWER WHICH OFTEN FORCED 
THE STRONGER POWER TO APPROPRIATE TO ITSELF THE TERRI- 
TORY OF THE WEAKER.' 

** Supposing a band of unlegalised robbers were to find their 
way into Drayton Manor, and vindicate their taking possession, on 
the ground that they were more powerful than the inmates, would 
Sir Jtobert give in to the doctrine ? Its tendency evidently is a 
wicked one, and would justify the rich in appropriating to them- 
selves the property of the poor ; it is at antipodes to the sentiments 
of a pure Christianity—* Let the strong support the weak,' and 
* bear ye one another's burthens.' If we would, then, abolish the 
war system, let us show that the religion that supports it is not the 
Christian religion, and the priesthood who advocate it, or who fail 
to condemn it, are not a Christian priesthood. [Cheers.] Their 
god is the God of Battles, and their weapons of warfare are swords 
and guns. Their kingdom is of this world, and therefore do they 
fight. But the Christian's God is a God of Love ; his Saviour is a 
Prince of Peace ; the weapons of his warfare are not carnal ; his 
is the breastplate of righteousness — the shield of faith — the helmet 
of salvation — the sword of the spirit. These are the only instru- 
ments of warfare that are to be found in the Christian armoury. 
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and they are all-8uf5.cient — destined ere long to accomplish over 
the hearts of men a bloodless victory." [Loud cheers.] 

Cortex killing 6,000 heathen in self-defence, and for the glory of God, 

In 1519, Cortez, with his band of Spanish robbers and murder- 
ers, invaded the empire of Mexico — led on by avarice and ambition, 
the same motives that founded the British empire in India. He 
entered the town of Cholula, to conquer and sack it. He suspected 
the Cholulans had concerted a plan to defend themselves against 
him and his band of European Christian (?) marauders. So be- 
fore an overt act of injury had been done, merely on suspicion, he 
massacred 6000 of the inhabitants. "Re feared an injury, and Faley 
says, ** an injury perpetrated, attempted, or FEABED is a 
just cause of war." Bernal Diaz, a military monk, who accom- 
panied Cortez, and kept a journal, seems to think this a bad 
business ; but on the whole, a merciful visitation, and the special 
work of the Divine parent, and that Grod made use of the swords 
of Cortez and his band, to prepare the way of the Gospel among 
the heathen Cholulans and Mexicans ; as, in modem times, we are 
told that British cannon and bombshells are used by God, (like so 
many John the Baptists,) to open a way for the gospel into China 
and the Punjaub ! For when the wars of India and China have 
been condemned in this country, the answer has been given by way 
of apology — " that they have opened a way for the gospel among 
those nations" — as though the Prince of Peace would herald his 
approach among the heathen by cannon-balls and bombshells ; and 
announce salvation to their souls by rending their bodies to pieces I 
It was thus the Crusaders, Pizarro, and Cortez announced the 
coming of Christ among the Saracens, the Peruvians, and Mexicans. 

Wholesale Slaughter of Africans by George S. Brown, an American 

Missionary, 

The following is an extract from a letter written by George S. 
Brown, an American missionary in Africa. It was published in 
the New York Journal of Commerce, in June, 1840. He gives an 
account of an attack by the natives upon Haddington, a missionary 
station where he was placed. See how he and his fellow mission- 
aries treat those persons whom they are sent to Christianize. In 
consequence of wrongs received from the Christian (?) slave-traders 
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who frequented Haddington, the natives, headed hj their chief, 60- 
terah, attacked the missionaries, supposing that they also had 
come to steal their wives and children. The reverend warrior 
says : — 

** Brother Bennet Demorj and brother Harris were the only two 
that stood in front, between the enemy and the house. They both 
stood their ground, and cut them down [the natives] like mowers 
cutting grass. Meanwhile, brother Jarvis Z. Nichols came into the 
chamber where I was loading muskets, (for we had eight muskets 
in the chamber, which we knew would go at every snap, and one 
hundred ready-made cartridges, and a keg of powder besides), and 
foured a stream of lead upon them from the window, as fast as two 
boys could hand him loaded muskets. In the midst of all this, the 
enemy broke through the fence, and poured into the yard like bees. 
Brothers Harris and Demory now retreated to the door, in which 
both stood side by side, about two roods from them, with two 
muskets apiece, throwing buckshot into theib bowels, 

BRAINS, AND HEARTS, LIKE A TORNADO ! SoOU brother Nichols 

received a slug in his breast, at the window, which brought him to 
the floor. He cried out, * Daddy, gun catch me.* The blood 
poured freely. I then sent him into a bedroom in the lee part of 
the house. He had given the enemy, who were not more than 
eight rods from the window where he stood, as thick as they could 
stand loading and firing, about twenty shots.* * * At this time I 
was directly over their heads, taking deliberate aim at fifties who 
stood in thick groups, about five or six rods from the window ; at 
which time some one of the enemy shot a nice tube out of my watch- 
key, and spoiled it, * * * The natives laid hold of Goterah, their 
head man, [who had been shot] made him their tail, turned their 
backs, and dragged him off, while Harris and Demory were pep- 
pering their hams with buckshot. While they were gathering up 
their dead to tote off, I had the best chance of any to fire into their 
groups. But they soon slung their shattered bodies, and went off 
as if the wicked one was after them. * * * After they had gone, we 
went out on the battle ground ; and although they had carried off 
their dead, except three big, slab-sided fellows, yet I never saw 
such a scene before. TTiere was blood and brains in every direction, 
• * * The path in which they went was one complete gore on both 
sides ; yea, it stood in puddles. We picked up their fingers by the 
way-side,*' 
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What ideas must be associated with Christians in the minds of 
the natives on the west coast of Africa , when professing Christian 
ministers are so horribly prompt to pour upon them a stonn of 
lead and buckshot, " like a tornado ;" and the result of their mis- 
sionary labours is a rich harvest " of blood and brains scattered 
about, and standing puddles of blood in every direction," together 
with a crop of ** fingers to be picked up by the wayside." Such 
is the religion which American and Eftglish missionaries frequently 
carry to the heathen as Christianity I Those who preach and 
spread such a religion need converting to Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
as really as the heathen to whom they go. The peaceful king- 
dom of the Son of God is destined, by the labours of Chris- 
tians, to spread from sea to sea and from pole to pole ; but as it 
does, it will dash in pieces and consume the kingdoms of violence 
and blood. In 1842, George S. Brown was in the United States, 
and was greatly applauded by the war-making clergy and churches 
there, as he narrated the above exploit in different places. If 
armed defence be right, G. S. Brown acted the part of a devout 
and holy Christian ; and no advocate of war has any right to be 
shocked by the narrative of his exploits. Let the issue be 
made at once ; the sooner the better. Christianity is a delusion, 
or war is wrong : Christ is an impostor, or the advocates of de- 
fensive war are deceived and deceivers. 

Flogging in the Army. 

On the evening of August 19th, 1846, a large meeting was held 
in Exeter Hall, London, to form a Society for the Abolition of 
Flogging in the Army, in consequence of a soldier having died 
at Hounslow from a flogging he had received. This species of 
military punishment has, particularly since that poor fellow's 
death, been generally condemned by the press, by the church and 
clergy, and by the whole community, as barbarous, inhuman, and 
unchristian. How appropriate these epithets are, will appear by 
the following extracts from a Handbill on Military Flogging, pub- 
lished by Charles Gilpin, London, and Wheeler and Son, Koches- 
ter : — 

" In a parliamentary paper on Corporal Punishment, (No. 308, 
1845,) it is stated that from 1839 to 1843 inclusive, 3355 floggings 
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have been inflicted on soldiers of the British army. The following 
is a description of the cruel practice, ftimished bj eye-witnesses : — 

** The prisoner being stripped to the waist, and pinioned to the 
triangle at the wrists, elbows, knees, and ankles, the first drum- 
mer inflicts twenty-flye lashes, and is then succeeded by another 
with a clean cat, and so on until the punishment is completed. 
The younger drum-boys are compelled to be' present ; a practice 
which inures them to their future duty of applying the lash. In 
some cases, they are employed to drown the sufierer's cries with 
their drums. 

** Close by stands the drum-major, whose duty it is to number 
the lashes, counting * slow time,' and also to see that the flogger 
does his duty without flinching. An eye-witness says, * I have 
seen a drum-major lay on a drummer with merciless severity.** 
Another witness says, * I have seen a drummer in the Coldstream 
Guards, weeping, unnerved, and unable to strike with vigour, 
during the whole 25 lashes ; the drum-major continually beating 
him with his cane to keep him to his duty. The drum-major is 
also presumed to see that the ends of the cords of the cats are not 
entangled. 

" The regimental doctor is generally present to watch the 
sufferer. * The usage of the service has long rendered it necessary 
for a medical officer to be present when a man is punished.* Sir 
Charles Grey, late Judge Advocate General, says, * the medical 
officer is not present for the purpose of assuaging pain or relieving 
sufiering, bvt to ascertain the extreme limit of human endurance/ 

** An officer, who had been a drummer, says, * For eight years 
it was my disgusting duty to flog men at least three times a week. 
After a poor fellow had received about 100 lashes, the blood would 
pour down in streams, and fly about in all directions with every 
additional blow of the cat ; so that by the time he had received 
300, I have found my clothes all over blood from the knees to the 
crown of the head. Horrifled at my disgusting appearance, I have 
immediately after parade run into the barrack-room, to escape from 
the observations of the soldiers, and to rid my clothes and person 
of my comrade's blood. Here I have picked and washed off my 



* Almost all the quotations in this paper are taken, unless otherwise 
acknowledged, from an article on Military Punishment in the United Service 
Magazine, No. 183, (1844,) by Henry Marshall, Deputy-Inspector General of 
Army Hospitals. 
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clothes pieces of skin and flesh that had been cut from the jjoor 
sufferer's back.* 

"The cat is made with nine lashes; each lash has five hard 
knots, so that it inflicts at every stroke the torture of 45 sharp 
knots. These are such as not merely to fetch blood, but to cut out 
small pieces of flesh. Inspector Marshall says, ' it has nine hard 
cords about twenty-one inches long, each cord having nine knots.' 
' Men have declared to me,' says an officer, * that the sensation 
experienced at each lash was as though the talons of a hawk were 
tearing the flesh off their bones.* We cannot wonder then at the 
anxiety of the sufferer to provide himself with a bullet, or to cut a 
leaden button from his dress, if by convulsively gnawing this 
substance he may hope to secure some abatement of his agony ; 
neither shall we be surprised at his piteous cries, simultaneously 
for MERCY and for water. 

" * The first stroke of the cat causes an instantaneous discolors^ 
tion of the skin from diffused blood, the back appearing as if it was 
sprinkled with strong coffee, even before the second blow is 
inflicted.' General Sir Charles Napier says, * I have seen many- 
hundreds of men flogged, and have always observed, that when the 
skin is thoroughly cut up or flayed off, the great paiu subsides ; 
and they bear the remainder without a groan. They will often lie 
as if without life, and the drummers appear to be flogging a lump 
of dead raw flesh. The faces of the spectators [soldiers] assumed 
a look of disgust ; there was a low whispering sound, scarcely 
audible, issuing from the apparently stern and silent ranks ; — a 
sound arising from lips that spoke not ; but that sound was pro- 
duced by hearts that felt deeply.* The low sound sometimes 
resembled what may be called sniffing, and may be occasioned by 
an increased flow of tears into the nostrils.' 

** All the men who are to be punished are usually brought into 
the square at one time, and consequently some of the prisoners 
have to endure the anguish of seeing their comrades undergo a 
similar punishment to that which is awaiting themselves. The 
agony of the prisoners may be imagined. Two men belonging to 

Regiment, were brought out for punishment, one a young 

lad, the other comparatively an old soldier. The lad, who was 
tied up first, screamed dreadfully, by which means the old soldier 
was completely unmanned, and while the staff of the regiment 
were superintending the punishment, he insidiously extracted a 
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razor from bis pocket, with which he made an attempt to cut hig 
throat.* *When a soldier has received the punishment, he is 
marched off to the hospital ; his shirt being loosely thrown over his 
shoulders. Here his back is dressed by being covered with cloths, 
wetted with a dilute solution of sugar of lead.' 

** A person, who was many years a soldier, states, as the result 
of careful observation, that in **one himdred cases of flogging, 
ninety-nine of them produced such a recklessness of character, 
such an entire annihilation of all self-respect, that the men were 
good for nothing afterwards.' 

** Surely the brutality of these exhibitions is an additional 
inducement to the young men of the age to keep out of the army. 
Surely a system which requires such means to support it must be 
essentially wrong. How directly opposed is it to every precept of 
the Kew Testament. 

** Does the chaplain ever invite the attention of the officers to 
such Scripture passages as the following? — * Blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy.' — * Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.' — * Be kindly affectioned 
one to another." 

Lloyd's London News, Feb. 23rd, 1845 "Another of these 

revolting and demoralizing exhibitions took place on Thursday. 
The victim was Samuel Holden, aged 19. He received, under the 
eye of Lieutenant- Colonel Bentinck, one hundred lashes. In order to 
ensure each stripe being given with vigour, four drummers were 
engaged to inflict the punishment. The fourth turned sick at the 
sight, and could not inflict all the torture intended; and the 
commander ordered him, by way of punishment, a month's daily 
whipping of a post. The regiment is at St. George's Barracks, 
Charing Cross ; but as the sufferer's cries might there have been 
overheard, the regiment was marched up to St. John's Wood, 
where the world could be shut out. What must that punishment 
be which, even in the estimation of those who carry it out, will not 
bear the light of day ? Many more cases might be added." 

The Duke of Wellington insists that military discipline cannot 
be maintained without the cat, so long as the army is composed, 
as it now is, of the outcasts of society. Is he not right ? Who 
usually enlist? Generally the most hardened, reckless, and vi- 
cious men, who fear not God nor regard man. How can they be 
kept in military order without the cat ? Let the educated, the re- 
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fined, the respectable, the virtuous, the praying and pious, the 
deacons, elders, ministers, doctors of divinity, bishops and arch- 
bishops, who approve of war, and give thanks to God for battles 
and victories, enlist, and do the fighting, and then the inhuman 
practice of fogging may, perhaps, be safely abolished. 

It must be cheering to every Christian heart to see this move- 
ment in favor of the abolition of flogging in the army. It shows 
that we are advancing towards a better state of things. 

Formerly, the Puritans of New England had the whipping post, the 
stocks, the pillory, the branding iron, the cropping knife, the ducking 
stool, the cleft stick, and the gag. The cleft stick was for the tongue. 
The general court of Massachusetts declared, " as there is no ex- 
press punishment for exorbitancy of the tongue in scolding and railing, 
it is ordered that railers and scolds shall be gagged and set in the 
ducking stool, and dipped over head and ears three times.'* And, 
according to the historian, such instruments and punishments 
are called — ** Necessary appendages of orderly society, and denote 
a healthful state of morals." It is related of a way-worn anxious 
traveller, that he said, when he came in sight of a gibbet, ** Thank 
Grod, I have got among Christians." 

Similar modes of torture were common in England at the same 
time. Alexander Leighton, a learned Scottish divine, father of 
the justly celebrated Bishop Leighton, published a book called 
** Zion's Plea against Prelacy ;" and for this offence the following 
punishment was awarded to him by the court of High Conunis- 
sion: — '* That the doctor should pay a fine often thousand 
pounds, and be degraded from the ministry ; that he should be 
brought to the pillory at Westminster, while the court was sitting, 
and be there whipped ; after which he should be set in the pillory a 
convenient time, and have one of his ears cut off, one side of his 
nose slit, and be branded in the face with S. S., as sower of sedi- 
tion ; and then he should be carried back to prison, and after a 
few days be pilloried a second time in Cheapside, and be there 
likewise wMpped, and have the other side of his nose slit, and his 
other ear cut off; and then be shut up in the prison of the Fleet 
for the remainder of his life." When this sentence was pro- 
nounced, the Bight Reverend Archbishop Laud, D.D. pulled off 
his cap and gave thanks to God ! 

These modes of treating enemies, by individuals or states, are 
now very properly banished from society as cruel and unchristian. 
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But the same persons who crj out against them, and are shocked 
at their infliction, are frequently the stamich supporters of the 
gallows and the sword 1 According to their religion and philan- 
thropy, it is inhuman to break a finger ^ but humane to break the 
neck } horrible to cut off an ear^ but perfectly right to cut off the 
head ; most unchristian to cut up the back with the cat, but qidte 
consistent with Christianity to hew and tear the whole body to atoms 
with swords and cannon baUs I 

The following dialogue has just been communicated to me by a 
valued young friend, who is deeply interested in the promul- 
gation of peace principles. It exhibits an admirable illustration of 
the inconsistency of those parents, who endeavour to instil princi- 
ples of humanity towards the lower creation into the minds of their 
children, while they are apparently insensible to the brutality and 
wholesale cruelty of war : — 

Children killing flies versus Englishmen killing Sikhs. 

** George, my love," said his mamma, on entering the breakfast 
parlour, '*what are you doing with that little fly? Let me see. 
Why, my dear child, its wing and two legs are gone ; how did this 
happen ?" 

George. I pulled them off. 

Mamma. How could my little boy do such a thing ? Don't you 
know that insects feel pain in the same way as you do when you 
hurt or cut yourself? And how will it do, poor thing, without its 
legs ? Try ; it cannot walk ; nor can it fly with only one wing. 

George looked much grieved, and his mother added, ''You know 
who made that little fly, dear ?** 

George. Yes, mamma. 

Mamma. The same Heavenly Father gave life to you, and to 
me, and to every living insect. He can take life away ; but which 
of us, Georgy, can bring it back again ? You did not think at the 
moment, I know, that you were injuring one of God's creatures. 

Shortly after this conversation, papa came in to breakfast. 
** Now," said he, "while the coffee is being poured out, I will 
read you a bit of the newspaper. There has been a grand battle on 
the Sutlej, over there in India ; and our troops have triumphed 
most gloriously ; they killed 13,000 of those Sikhs ; besides wound- 
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ing a great many more ; so they won't lift up their heads again just 
yet. It is really capital. Come, where's my coffee ?" 

George, Are you glad, papa? 

Papa. Glad, my boy ? Yes, to be sure I am right glad ; ajid 
you should be glad too, and clap your hands, and cry ** Hurra !" 

Mamma. Always rejoice, Georgy, when your queen and coun- 
try have gained a victory, and destroyed their enemies. What 
makes you look so grave about it ? 

George. Why, mamma, I don't know why we should be sorry 
for people to ^\\ flies, and glad for them to kill men. 



Hear ! hear ! all who are invited to Enlist. 

I invite especial attention to the following extract from ** An Act 
for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better Payment 
of the Army and their quarters. Also Rules and Articles for the 
better Government of all her Majesty's Forces.— London, 1842." 

"WHEREAS the raising or keeping a Standing Army within 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Time of 
Peace, unless it be with the Consent of Parliament, is against Law: 

AND whereas it is adjudged necessary by Her Majesty, and 

this present Parliament, that a Body of Forces should be continued, 
for the Safety of the United Kingdom, the Defence of the Pos- 
sessions of Her Majesty's Crown, and the Preservation of the 
Balance of Power in Europe, and that the whole Number of such 
Forces should consist of Ninety-five thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight Men, exclusive of the Officers and Men belonging to 
the Regiments employed in the Territorial Possessions of the East 
India Company, but including the Officers and men of the Troops 

and Companies recruiting for those Regiments : AND 

whereas no Man can be forejudged of Life or Limb, or subjected in 
Time of Peace to any Kind of Punishment within this Realm, by 
Martial Law, or in any other Manner than by Judgment of his 
Peers, and according to the known and established Laws of this 

Realm ; yet nevertheless, it being requisite, for the retaining of 

all the before-mentioned Forces in their Duty, that an exact discipline be 
observed, and that Soldiers who shall mutiny or stir up Sedition, or shall 
desert Her Majesty's Service, BE BROUGHT TO A MORE EXEMPLARY 
AND SPEEDY PUNISHMENT THAN THE USUAL FORMS OF THE 

Law will allow ; be it therefore enacted by the Queen's 
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Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Adrice and Consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 

Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 

That if any Person who is or shall be commissioned or in Pay as an 
Officer, or who is or shall be listed or in Pay as a Non-commissioned 
Officer or Soldier, shall, at any Time during the Continuance of 
this Act, begin, excite, cause, or join in any Mutiny or Sedition 
in Her Majesty's Land or Marine Forces, or shall not use his 
utmost Endeavours to suppress the same, or coming to the Know- 
ledge of any Mutiny or intended Mutiny, shall not, without Delay, 

give L[iformation thereof to his Commanding Officer ; or shall 

misbehave himself before the Enemy; or shall shameAilly 

abandon or deliver up any Garrison, Fortress, Post, or Guard 
committed to his Charge, or which he shall be commanded to 

Defend ; or shall compel the Governor or Commanding Officer 

of any Garrison, Fortress, or Post to deliver up to the Enemy or 

to abandon the same ; or shall speak Words or use any other 

Means to induce such Governor or Commanding Officer, or others, 
to misbehave before the Enemy, or shamefully to abandon or 
deliver up any Garrison, Fortress, Post, or Guard committed to 
their respective Charge, or which he or they shall be commanded 

to defend ; or shall leave his Post before relieved, or shall be 

found sleeping on his Post ; or shall hold Correspondence with 

or give Advice or Intelligence to any Bebel or Enemy of Her 
Majesty, either by Letters, Messages, Signs, or Tokens, in any 

Manner or Way whatsoever ; or shall treat or enter into any 

Terms with such Bebel or Enemy without her Majesty's Licence 

or Licence of the General or Chief Commander ; or shall strike 

or shall use or offer any Violence against his Superior Officer, 
being in the Execution of his Office, or shall disobet ant 

LAWFUL Command of his Superior Officer ; or shall 

desert Her Majesty's Service; all and every Person and 

Persons so offending in any of the Matters before mentioned, 
whether such Offence shall be committed within this Realm, or in 
any other of Her Majesty's Dominions, or in Foreign Parts, upon 
Land or upon the Sea, shall suffer DEATH, or such other 
Punishment as by a Court-martial shall be awarded." 

Now observe the acts which this Christian (?) nation punishes 
with death. I will repeat some of them. Exciting, causing, or 

I 2 
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joining a mutiny ^Not nsing their utmost endeavors to suppress 

mutiny ^Hearing of an intended mutiny, and delaying to in- 
form of it MiSBEHATiNO BEFORE THE ENEMY Abandoning 

or giving up a garrison, post, or guard Speaking words to in- 
duce an officer to misbehave, or abandon a post Leaving a post, 

or SLEEPING ON IT Corresponding with an enemy Treating 

or entering into terms of love and peace with enemies, without 
license from the Queen or commandant — Disobeying a sufebiob 
OFFICER Leaving the army, though he thinks it a sin to re- 
main. For doing these things, each of which would be counted 
right and praiseworthy if done by the soldiers and officers of our 
neighbours, are Britidi soldiers liable to be shot. The same laws 
are in force in all nations that exist by the war-power. Power to 
kill innocent men, women, and children, at the discretion and for 
the interests of those who kill them, is the essential principle of all 
military codes. 

Divine Worship and Army Chaplains. 

England professes to be the friend of freedom of conscience, of 
thought, and speech. See to what laws her soldiers, the ** defend- 
ers of the faith," are subjected. The following is extracted from 
her military code . — 

"ANY Officer or Soldier who shall speak , against any known 
Article of the Christian Faith shall be delivered over to the Civil 
Magistrate, to be proceeded against according to Law. 

**ANY Officer or Soldier who, not having just Impediment, 
shall not regularly attend Divine Service and Sermon in the Place 

appointed for the assembling of the Corps to which he belongs ; 

or who shall wilfully absent himself; or who, being present, 

shall behave indecently or irreverently ; or who shall use any 

unlawful Oath or Execration ; shall, if an Officer, be brought 

before a General Court-martial, and, on being convicted thereof, 

be publicly and severely reprimanded ; and, if a Soldier, shall 

be brought before a Regimental or other Court-martial, and, on 
being convicted thereof, shall for the First Offence forfeit Twelve- 
pence, to be deducted out of his next Pay; and for the 

Second Offence, not only forfeit Twelve-pence, but be laid in Irons 

for Twelve Hours ; and for every like Offence shall suffer and 

pay in like manner : and the Money so forfeited shall be 
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applied to the Use of the Sick Soldien of the Troop or Company 
to which the Offender belongs. 

** ANY Officer or Soldier who shall pro&ne any Place dedicated 

to Divine Worship ; or shall offer Violence to a Chaplain of 

the Army, or to any other Minister of Gk>d's Word, shall be liable, 
if an Officer, to such Punishment as by a General Court-martial 
shall be awarded, and if a Soldier, to such Punishment as by a 
General^ District^ or Garrison Court-nuirtial shall be awarded. 

''ANY Commissioned Chaplain who shall absent himself from 
his Duty (excepting in case of Sickness or Leare of Absence) shall 
be brought before a General Court-martial, and punished as the 
Circumstances of his Offence may require. 

" ANY Commissioned Chaplain who shall be guilty of Miscon- 
duct or vicious Behaviour, derogating from the Sacred Character 
with which he is invested, shall, on Conviction before a General 
Court-martial, be discharged from his Office." 

So England is determined that those whom she hires to do her 
lighting and man-killing, shall not say a word against a *' known 
article" of her Liturgy, shall go to church, behave decently while 
there, use no unlawful oath or execration, profane no consecrated 
place, or insult or injure her clergy — and that her chaplains, whom 
she hires to sanctify her fighting, plundering, burnings, and killing, 
shall be devout and pious men ; or she will subject their reverend 
persons to the terrors of a *' court martial." 

In the course of some discussions upon a bill, making appropria- 
tions for the pay of the army, which took place in the United 
States Congress, about two years ago, Mr. Pettit of Indiana, 
formerly a clergyman, moved the following amendment : — 

** That no money shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States to any chaplain or chaplains." 

'* He disclaimed any intention to denounce the Christian reli- 
gion, but he insisted, in a speech of considerable length and great 
earnestness, that it is absurd to pay 35,000 dollars a year to teach 
a religion, whose great and distinctive principles are non-resist- 
ance and forgiveness of injuries, to soldiers, whose duty, by the 
law of the land, is to fight and avenge injuries. So fax as they 
really received the plain and unequivocal doctrines of Christianity, 
they must be disqualified for performing this duty. If this religion 
had been necessary or useful for national defence, our fathers would 
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have grafted it upon the Constitution ; but they did not deem it 
safe so to do. The precept, that when smitten on one cheek we 
should turn the other also, would require us, when Great Britain 
took possession of a part of Maine, to give her Oregon also. He 
called upon gentlemen who were sticklers for retrenchment and 
economj, to retrench this useless and absurd expenditure." 

It is preposterous to hire men to do our fighting, to put swords 
and guns into their hands, and make them skilful in the trade of 
human slaughter, and then hire chaplains to teach them, in the 
name of God, to love and forgive their enemies, to put up their 
swords and learn war no more — for this is the tenor of the 
Christian doctrine. Let the people petition parliament to cease to 
hire chaplains to preach Christianity to the army and navy. We 
may as well employ men to steal, and then hire a chaplain to go 
among them to teach them — ** thou shalt not steal," as hire men 
to kill, and then employ chaplains to teach them — " thou shalt not 
kill.v 

Suppose that an army of 100,000 Frenchmen land on the coast of 
Cornwall, and that the clergy address their people as follows : — 
** Yonder are the enemies whom God tells you to love and forgive, 
they are the children of your Father — ^your brethren — bone of 
your bone and flesh of your flesh. Our common Father says; 
Thou shalt not kill. There are the French, your brethren, who 
have wronged you. Forgive them as you wish to be forgiven — ^beat 
up your swords — learn war no more; these, your enemies, are hun- 
gry, feed them ; they are naked, clothe them ; they are in want, 
supply them ; and put away all anger, wrath, and bitterness, and 
be kindly afiectioned in brotherly love ; and let the same mind be 
in you towards them, that was in Christ towards his enemies." 
This would be suitable instruction coming from ministers, if 
they were what they profess to be, ministers of the Prince of 
Peace — ^but wholly irrelevant if preached by the chaplains in 
the army or navy, or by clerical advocates of war. A nation 
could never be aroused to war by such doctrine as this ; nor 
would such exhortations do for men on the eve of battle. Why 
then call army chaplains and a war-making clergy, ministers of 
Christ ? They minister at the shrine of the demon of war, and 
not at the altar of the Prince of Peace. The demon, at whose 
shrine they worship, revels in blood ; and, to glut his cruel appe- 
tite, they annually lay upon his altar, for Great Britain alone. 
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l^e bodies and souls of 25,000 men, women, and children, as 
'*a sweet and pleasant sacrifice." They are ministers of wrath, 
not of love ; of death, and not of life. Why then do they mock 
God, and delude men, by pretending to preach Christianity to 
soldiers? Why do governments pretend to employ them for 
this purpose? K war be right, the New Testament should be burnt ; 
and if the Mutiny Act be right, then should erery chaplain, who 
exhorts soldiers to ** follow in the steps of Him, who, when he was 
reylled, reviled not again," be shot at once, for they are doing 
what they can to excite and cause mutiny and desertion. If Christ 
were to go to the British array, and preach to them the doctrine 
of the Sermon on the Mount, he would be shot, for he would thus 
be using all his power to excite the soldiers to mutiny and rebellion 
against the principles and practices essential to the eidstence of the 
army. 

Professed Christians compelling their Soldiers to do homage to 

Idols, 

I have repeatedly asserted that English soldiers are the agents of 
the professedly Christian churches and ministers of Great Britain. 
They are hired by them to do their fighting, and they are bound to 
do the bidding of their employers without question, and without 
regard to the nature of the deeds they are ordered to perpetrate. 
They are to obey on pain of death, no matter what they are com- 
manded to do. And if it be true that we are responsible for the 
acts which we command others to do, it may be said that the Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Catholics, Methodists, Independents and 
Baptists of Christian Britain do homage to idols, in the persons of 
their soldiers in India. The homage paid to idols, as described in 
the following narrative, is not the act of the soldiers merely, but 
mainly of those who plead for armed- defence. These perpetrate 
the idolatry ; these insult the true God ; these commit all the plun- 
ders, robberies, and massacres done by their agents. I quote from 
a work entitled " Letters from Madras, during the years 1836 
—1839 ; by a Lady," and published in No. 35 of Murray's Home 
and Colonial Library, Letter 18, page 89—90 : — 

*' To-day's Gazette brings word that Government have just 
issued their orders that * no salutes to idols be discontinued, but 
that all respect be paid to the native religions as heretofore.' Is 
not this disgraceful ? A fortnight ago, at a Mohammedan festival 

i3 
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at Trichinopoly, the European troops — ArtiUery-men— were kept 
exposed to the sun for nine hours, firing salutes, and ' showing 
respect ' to Mohammed. 

" The Goyemment lately presented a shawl to a Hindoo idol, 
and the Government officer, Mr. D., with whom we are acquainted, 
was ordered to superintend the delivery of it. He does not pretend 
to he a religious man — a mere common-place, hunting, card- 
playing dandy ; hut even he was disgusted at having such an office 
to perform ; so he went with the shawl in his tonjon, and told the 
Bramins they might come and take it, for that he would not touch 
it with his own fingers, to present it to a Swamy. At the same 
place the Swamy was making a progn*e88 in its car, and the officiat- 
ing Bramin came and told Mr. D. that it had stopped at a certain 
point for want of sufficient offerings ; so Mr. D. went to see about 
it, and found that they had stuck a wedge under the wheel, which 
prevented its going on. He had the wedge knocked out, and gave 
orders that Swamy must arrive at his destination without delay, 
before all the poor officers were ruined, or the cholera broke out, 
as generally happens at these horrid feasts, from the concourse of 
people, dirt, &c. In consequence of all this, Mr. D. was much 
blamed and reprehended at Madras, for having caused the feast to 
be hurried over more quickly than the Bramins liked. The cars 
are drawn by men, and very often these men are unwilling to leave 
their work for the service, and the Bramins cannot catch as many 
as they want ; so the Government order the Collector to take un- 
willing men by force, and make them drag the car. 

'* I believe that If idolatry were merely tolerated and protected 
the idol services would fall almost to nothing, firom the indifference 
of the mass of the people ; but our Christian Government not only 
support and encourage it, but force it down the people's throats. 
They have made a law that a Heathen Sepoy may not be flogged, 
but a Christian Sepoy may. If a Sepoy turns Christian, he is 
subject to a punishment which they are pleased to say would 
degrade a Heathen or a Mohammedan." 

Let every professedly Christian advocate of war be dumb. He 
has no right to utter one word against the facts stated above, so 
long as he advocates defensive war ; for if it be pleasing to God to 
see his children, made in his own image, hanging by the neck 
on a gallows, or mutilated and destroyed in the battle field, he 
cannot be greatly dishonored by seeing them doing homage to idols 
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—▼hen the *' stern necessity of self-presenration" requires it. If 
the professed Christians, ministers, and hishops of EngUnd may 
lawfully require their soldiers to go to the ends of the earth, to 
stand up and he shot for their henefit, surely they may also require 
them to how down to an image, when the interests of their em- 
ployers will he promoted by doing so. 

But whether soldiers ** fire salutes to show respect to Moham- 
med,** — " present shawls to Hindoo idols" — *' drag the car" of 
Juggernaut^'* support and encourage idolatry, and force it down 
the people's throats'* — ^bnm men, women, and children in the caves 
of Algiers, (page 39) — or in the forts and towns of the American 
Indians, as a " sweet sacrifice to Grod ;'* (page 36)—** knock out 
the brains of the Affghans with the butt-end of their muskets'* — 
" put to death the fiying villagers, showing them no quarter" — 
** shoot the first Afighans they meet" — and ** celebrate the Lord's 
supper together, and then strew the earth with each other's ghastly 
and disfigured fcmns,** (pages 41 to 46) — ** shoot the prisoners of 
Jaffa and the Punjaub ; or bum and sack Cabul and Ghuznee, and 
massacre their women and children — ^it is all the same ; they do 
these things at the command and for the interests of their em- 
ployers, and on these (as well as on the agents) rests the responsi- 
bility. The soldiers and the officers are their tools, hired and 
paid by them to do their work ; and if the principles heretofore 
laid down as essential to defensive war are right and Christian, 
then are all these practices Christian duties, when, in our opinion, 
our safety requires them to be done. 

Judged by their own standard, the war-making Christians and 
clergy of Christendom are the coolest, boldest, and most systematic 
desplsers of Grod as manifested in Jesus Christ, and the most un- 
scrupulous, merciless foes to humanity on earth, with the excep- 
tion of the American slaveholders ; for they deny to their agents, 
the soldiers, all rights of conscience, punish them with death for 
daring to have a practical faith in Christ as King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, or for refusing to commit robbery, murder, and sa- 
crilege at their bidding. They sanctify their bloody doings by 
prayer, and insult the Almighty Father by thanking him for aid 
to slaughter his children, assuring him that such holocausts of hu- 
man victims are highly pleasing to him, ** as a sweet sacrifice," 
and peculiarly adapted to promote his glory. To all sudi God 
says — •* when you stretch out your hands to me, I will hide mine 
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eye8; when you make many prayers, I will not hear. YOUR 
HANDS ARE FULL OF BLOOD." 

The Mutiny Act threatens heavy penalties to ** any person who 
encourages and promotes desertion," or '* causes or excites a mu- 
tiny." The following extract deserves the attention of all who fear 
God more than man, and who would preach the Gospel to every 
creature : — 

" AND be it enacted, That every Person who shall, in any Part 
of her Majesty's Dominions, directly or indirectly persuade any 
Soldier to desert, shall suffer such Punishment by Fine or Impri- 
sonment, or both, as the Court before which the Conviction may 

take place shall adjudge ; and every Person who shall assist 

any Deserter, knowing him to be such, in deserting or in conceal- 
ing himself, shall forfeit for every such Offence the Sum of Twenty 
Pounds." 

Does this act, then, forbid us to warn men against enlistment ? 
Does it forbid efforts to convict soldiers of the enormity of their 
calling, and to bring them to repentance for their blood-g^ltiness ? 
If so, I ask all professed ministers of Christ, will you heed that 
iniquitous law, or will you obey God rather than man ? I would 
not advise desertion ; no soldier will desert, if he be truly a 
changed man, in reference to his spirit and character as a warrior ; 
but he will go to his employers and say, ** I am a Christian and 
cannot fight. I dwell in love, and I can die, but I cannot kill." 
Would such a man be flogged, shot, or hung for thus obeying 
God rather than man ? 

Motives to Enlistment, 

It is sickening to read the unblushing falsehoods put forth in the 
placards of recruiting officers all over this kingdom. The following 
was posted up some time ago in Birmingham : — 

"Wanted 500 unmarried, handsome, and gay young fellows, 
from 18 to 25 years of age, for Her Majesty's 55th Regiment of 
Foot. 

*' To those who are of a roving mind, and wish to see the world, a 
better opportunity cannot offer. The bounty is risen to all such 
as are willing to join this gallant corps, whose honourable services 
in every quarter of the globe have often been so highly spoken of, and 
laurels gained too numerous to mention ; therefore, all who have a 
good and honest heart, follow the example of those you now see 
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enrolled in the ranks of the royal corps, with flowing streamers in 
their caps, the true emhlems of valour, courage, and fidelity. 

** Any gallant young fellow so disposed, will apply to Sergeant 
O'Naill, King's Arms, Steelhouse Lane, who, on entering the 
service of Her Majesty, will be taken care of, and invited to drink 
her health in a Flowing Bumper and No Mistake !" 

When such placards are scattered through the land in all 
directions, inviting the people to hire themselves out to the work 
of human slaughter, why do not the bishops, priests, ministers, and 
doctors of divinity, who stand on those moral watch-towers — the 
pulpits— warn the people of the approach of danger ? Why do not 
they expose the deceitfulness of this bait, unmask the monster 
War, and tell the people what it is to be a soldier — ^what laws they 
must come under, what principles they must act upon, what deeds 
they must perpetrate, what penalties they must be subjected to, 
and for what crimes they will be liable to capital punishment ? If 
they do not warn the people against this sin, and the people^ in 
their ignorance, enlist, go forth, and shoot others or are shot, the 
blood will be required at their hands. It is strange that rational 
men, for the sake of having <* a flowing streamer in their caps," 
and " of drinking her Mi^esty's health in a flowing bumper and no 
mistake," will subject themselves to the horrors of martial law, to 
the diseases of the camp, and the mutilations and death of the 
battle-fleld ; and consent to become the mere shooting and stabbing 
machines of a fighting church and clergy I 

When a recruiting officer advertises for recruits in any town, 
let the friends of humanity put up the following placard, or some- 
thing to the same effect : — 

ENLIST! ENLIST I ENLIST! 

All you handsome, gay, gallant young fellows, who have 
good and honest hearts, ** who are of a roving mind, and wish 
to see the world," and who have a particular desire to he shot ; 
for you are sure to be gratified if you "misbehave before the 
enemy," [the commandant being sole judge of what misbehaving 
means] ; if you ** speak words or use any other means to induce 
others to misbehave ;" if you " be found sleeping on your post;" if 
you " hold correspondence with an enemy, or relieve them with 
victuals or money, or knowingly harbour or protect them ;" 
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[though it be your own fiither or mother, brother or sister, 
wife or child] ; if you "disobey any lavrful command of your 
superior officer." All you handsome, gay, and gallant young fid- 
lows, who are willing to undertake, for four-pence a day, to 
slaughter any body any where — and to commit any deed, no mat- 
ter how wicked, mean, or brutal, at the word of command, — c(»ne, 
come, make haste and enlist ! And for all these exploits you shall, 
as I said before, receive four'pence a-day pocket money. I know 
it is called <me shilling ; but dont believe them. Another eight' 
pence will be put down to your name — ^but you will hare no more 
to do with spending that eight-pence than if you had never earned 
it. Tou will only get the four-pence. You shall be fed and 
clothed. You shall be ornamented— like any little boy of four years 
old that has got a foolish mother — with a red coat, epaulettes, and 
cockade, and " a streamer in your caps." Lastly, you will have a 
chance, if you should happen to be too "gay,"-— or if, on the other 
hand, you are conscientious, and refuse to fire salutes to Moham- 
med, or to present arms to the abominable and blood-stained 
idol Juggernaut — why, in any of those cases, you will have the cat, 
with nine tails and nine knots to each tail, well laid on to your 
bare back, ' ' and no mistake, " tearing offyour flesh '* like the talons 
of a hawk." 

Oh ! the horrors of the soldier's trade I Yet the advocates of de- 
fence by arms tell us that this is a Grod-ordained and a Christian 
calling. Never, God of Heaven ! while justice and truth are the 
habitations of thy throne I 

Washington, the Slaveholder and Slave-breeder, viewed as a Warrior, 

The war that severed the American Colonies from Great Britain, 
(commonly designated in America, the Revolutionary War) is, by 
the advocates of freedom, considered a just and excusable war, 
especially by citizens of the United States ; and General Wash- 
ington, whose name is intimately associated with that war, is con- 
sidered as pure minded a warrior as ever fought with carnal 
weapons, or bathed a sword in the heart's blood of a fellow-creature, 
for his country's good and the glory of God. To arraign him 
before the world as an oppressor, and the shedder of innocent 
blood, is counted little less than sacrilege. As a warrior, a patriot, 
a man and Christian, his reputation is said to be the property of 
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no age or nation, ]^but of the world throughout all thne. And as 
he was not only a warrior but a slaveholder, his name is made a 
tower of strength by those who plead for war and slavery. Ac- 
cordingly, the churches and cl^gy of America, as the mirrors of 
the corrupt public opinion in that country, are ready to denounce 
those who point to Washington as a man whose spirit and example 
should be studiously guarded against by every lover of freedom, 
and every true Christian. There is not a slaveholder, or a slave- 
breeder in America, who does not screen himself by pointing to 
Washington, and saying, '* if I am a thief and a robber, so was 
Washington, for he was a slave-breeder and a slaveholder." There 
is not a warrior in the world, however deeply laden with the guilt 
of innocent blood, who may not point to Washington and say, '* if 
I am a marauder and a murderer so was Washington ; for he plun- 
dered defenceless families of food and raiment, and slaughtered 
innocent men, women, and children, at his own will and pleasure, 
and for the interests of his employers." There is nothing essential 
to the existence of slavery or war, which is not sanctioned by the 
whole course of his life ; and so long as there is one man on earth 
who chooses to breed and rear human beings for the market and herd 
them with brutes ; or to be a warrior and hire himself out to work 
at the trade of human slaughter, he will find an apology in the 
example of Washington. 

My own ancestors served under Washington, and regarded him 
as the perfection of human exc^ence ; and from earliest childhood 
I was taught to associate his name with all that is great and good ; 
and when slavery and war were first presented to my mind as 
opposed to justice and humanity, the example of Washington was, 
in my estimation, a sufficient answer to all arguments against them. 
*' Washington was a slaveholder, and therefore slavery cannot be 
wicked and inhuman ; Washington was a soldier, therefore the 
profession of a soldier cannot be a complication of atrocious prin- 
ciples and practices ; the Revolutionary war was a glorious strug- 
gle for liberty, and Washington led its armies, fought its battles, 
and conducted its councils, therefore war cannot be a denial of 
Christianity and of the government of Grod." Washington has 
gone to his account, and it is painful to speak in condemnatory 
terms of one whom a world delights to honor ; but though the man 
has passed from the stage of himian life, his reputation lives, and 
it lives as a guarantee to the respectability and Christianity of 
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slave-breeders and slave-traders, and of those who, by profession, 
are the hired butchers of man. 

War and Slavery are now on trial before the bar of Christi- 
anity and humanity ; every human being is called upon for his 
verdict ; the example of Washington is one great argument in 
favor of the most horrible system of crime, pollution, and blood 
that afflicts and degrades humanity ; and the earth must not be con- 
verted into a perpetual market and slaughter-house for mankind, to 
save the name of Washington. Let God be true, though every 
man be foimd a liar ; let war and slavery sink under the scorn and 
execration of mankind, as compounds of theft, robbery, murder, 
and every conceivable crime, though every living or dead slave- 
holder and warrior should be convicted as a robber and murderer. 
I would deal with the living and not with the dead ; but when the 
example of the dead is quoted to screen the guilty living from in- 
famy ; if they have perpetrated the same deeds, they must be 
included in the same sentence of condemnation. Washington was 
a slave-holder and a warrior ; as such, no virtues in other respects, 
no plea of ignorance, no jMUliating circumstances, ean save his re- 
putation from merited reproach. His name cannot and shall not sanc- 
tify the injustice and inhumanity inseparable from war and slavery. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, soon after the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war, the United Colonies put forth a document 
entitled : 

*' The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen United States of 
America,** in which they assert : — 

**We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just pouiers from the 
consent of the governed ; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient causes ; 
and accordingly, all experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
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themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 

IT IS THEIR RIGHT, IT IS THEIR DUTY TO THROW OFF SUCH 
GOVERNMENT, AND TO PROVIDE NEW GUARDS FOR THEIR 
FUTURE SECURITY." 

The Declaration then goes on to specify **a long train of 
abuses," which were considered as sufficient to justify the people in 
appealing to arms, in order to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. 
Among other causes, these are specified : — 

*'For imposing taxes on us without our consent." 

•* For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by 
jury.*' 

Such were the principles for which that war was undertaken, 
and those who waged it ** appealed to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of their intentions;'* and for success they 
express **a firm reliance in the protection of Divine Providence.** 
he war was carried on for seven years, at an expense of one 
hundred thousand lives, and of two hundred millions of pounds sterling 
on the part of the Americans. There was a large minority in the 
States who were opposed to the separation from the mother 
country. These were called Tories ; and their only crime was 
that of thinking it their duty to adhere to the British government, 
which, a few months before, the nation agreed had a right to rule 
over them. Mark the conduct of these people, who had just 
appealed to ** the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 
their intentions, and ** expressed a firm reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence for support." 

Treatment of Tories by Washington and his coadjutors. 

In the commencement of the struggle, ** Congress enacted that 
whoever should be thought friendly to Great Britain should be 
arrested and imprisoned ; and unless he took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States that his property should be confiscated." The 
State of Rhode Island enacted that " if any one had intelligence 
with the English, he should be put to death and his estates confis- 
cated;" and ** Congress recommended to all the states to pass laws 
for confiscating and selling the estates of tories." When Boston 
was evacuted by the British army, "fifteen hundred of those people 
were compelled to leave the city, and fathers carrying burdens, 
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and mothen their children, ran weeping towards the ships." " The 
Americans, when they came into possession of the city, imme- 
diately confiscated the property of those who had left" *' Congress 
passed resolutions that all persons residing within, or passing through 
any one of the United States, owed allegiance to the government 
thereof; and that any person who should adhere to the king of 
Great Britain should be deemed guilty of treason ; and they recom- 
mended to the several states to pass laws for their pimishment.*' 

Such was the despotism exercised by these lovers of freedom 
over all who were opposed to the war ; and they were justified on 
the principle of armed defence. The Tories adhered to their 
allegiance to Great Britain, and for so doing they were to be 
plundered or shot as traitors to the new order of things. It was a 
necessary measure of defence on the part of the States. In Eng- 
land, in France, and in all countries, the war-power subjects an 
opposing minority to similar treatment. 

Plunder and Robbery sanctioned by Washington and his compeers. 

Then, as to robbing and plundering; '* the American army 
subsisted mainly by impressments. The people could not, or 
would not contribute to its sustenance, and the soldiers were sent 
out, by orders from head quarters, to get provisions wherever they 
could find them. People drove their cattle into the woods, or hid 
their stores. So accustomed did the soldiers become to stealing, 
that they seemed to think of nothing else but these clandestine 
profits. They fell, with an indiscriminate rapacity, upon private 
as well as public property." " To perish in a country abounding 
with provisions requires something more than fortitude,** says 
Marshall. He inmiediately adds, ''General Washington or- 
dered the country to be scoured, and provisions to be seized 
wherever found." Many times have I heard old people in the 
United States, relate the horrors perpetrated upon than and the^ 
&milies by these " sainted heroes" of the American Bevolution, 
imder the command and by the orders of Washington, all, it must 
be confessed, as a necessary measure of self'-preservatUm. 

Members of the Society of Frienda in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania sufiiBred most severely from these *' patriotic ** and ''pious " 
plunderers and marauders; being often stripped of their all, to 
sustain a war to which they were opposed from Christian principle, 
and which they regarded as peculiarly cruel and iniquitous ; but 
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thej generally bore their spoliations and snfferingfs with unshaken 
eonstancy and heroic fortitude, firmly abiding by their bloodless 
principles of non-resistance. Their hmnanity to the soldiers and 
friends of both parties ; their readiness to share their last morsel 
with those who broke into their houses and bams to rob and 
plunder ; their kindness to the sick and wounded soldiers of both 
armies ; their steady refusal, with few exceptions, to take any part 
in the unnatural contest ; are above all praise. Facts abound 
among Friends in those regions, illustratiye of the cruelties and 
robberies committed by American and British soldiers, and of the 
self-forgetfulness of Friends, and their stem devotion to the anti- 
war principle. 

Treatment of Soldiers in the American War for Liberty. 

The treatment of the soldiers during this war was, though most 
barbarous, only that to which every soldier is continually liable. 
The preceding extracts are taken from ** A Moral Review of the 
Revolutionary War, by Rev. Sylvester Judd, of Augusta, Maine, 
delivered March 13th, 1842." For the delivery of this sermon, the 
author was discharged as chaplain to the legislature of the 
state of Maine. The following is his account of the treatment of 
the common soldiers during the American war : — 

" 'There are three things,' said Lord Nelson to his midshipmen, 
< you are to bear constantly in mind. First, you must always obey 
orders implicitly, without attempting to form any opinion of your 
own respecting their propriety. Secondly, you must consider 
every man your enemy who speaks ill of the king. Thirdly, you 
must hate a Frenchman as you do the devil.' How well does this 
apply to the American soldiers ? Washington found great dif- 
ficulty in forming his army originally. * Each individual,' says 
his biographer, speaking of his movement at Cambridge, ' each 
individual regarded himself as a party concerned, and claimed his 
rights as a citizen. ' This is the secret of the whole matter. Soldiers 
can have no opinions of their own ; they must cease to consider 
themselves parties concerned ; they must throw up their rights as 
citizens, or they cannot make good soldiers. The Yankee boys who 
went up to Boston to fight the British, had no idea of fighting but 
in their own way. Hence they were very turbulent at first. 
But they were soon subdued. The slavery of a soldier is as 
abject as anything that can be conceived. He has no opinion of 
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his own, no will in his own movements, no voice in anything that 
is done. He is a mere machine, squared and painted, and spliced 
to the breech of a gun. Well, these people, after declaring them- 
selves free of English despotism, rushed into a despotism worse ten- 
fold repeated [for the time being at least.] Laws were passed that 
all able-bodied men should serve in the war ; they were fined or 
imprisoned if they did not yield. After being once in, they could 
not get out, whatever they might endure. And their sufferings 
were appalling indeed — ^no pay — little hope — middle of winter — no 
shoes — ^keeping watch barefooted on the frozen ground — no blankets 
for the night — no straw to lie on— no shelter but rude logs — no 
provisions — many of them sick and wounded — no change of linen — 
medicines adulterated — no Sabbath— no God. Was all this endured 
voluntarily for the country's good ? Heaven knows it was not. 
The poor fellows tried in every manner to get away, to reach their 
homes, and some were brought back, tried, and hung as deserters. 
There is an awful mystery hanging over part of the revolutionary 
war, which perhaps will never be cleared up. Some of the mystery 
I shall endeavor to lay open before I get through. But regarding 
the matter, it appears that whole regiments sometimes deserted, 
and nothing was done about it ; that at other times a simple 
mutiny, as in the case of the Pennsylvania troops, received the 
severest notice; and again individuals deserted, and they were 
hung ; and again, and they were pardoned. They were hung, I 
say, and some were whipped. The following is the testimony of 
one who served four campaigns. * I saw* he says, * two men shot 
to death for desertion, another hung, and another run the gauntlet.' 
He saw one three months after running the gauntlet, and he was 
unable to lift his hand to his head. His flesh was bare to the bone. 
Very many punishments (he adds,) were inflicted without any 
trial at all. At the order of his own major, nine were tied up and 
whipped at one time. * One man was put under guard for brush- 
ing off* a musquito, one for turning his toes out of the military line 
to remove a pebble, one was caned for not stepping to music, three 
men caned off* the parade for having their guns rusty the day after 
a rain.' Dr. Thatcher describes an execution he himself witnessed: 
* The soldiers had deserted, and robbed the inhabitants.' Let it be 
remembered, they were starving in the camps. Let it also be re- 
membered these same soldiers had been ordered by Congress, in 
their army capacity, to rob the inhabitants. * One was accom- 
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panied to the gallows by an affectionate and sympathizmg brother, 
which forced tears from the eyes of numerous spectators. They 
repeatedly embraced and kissed each other, and would not be 
separated tiU the executioner came up, when, with a flood of tears 
and mouinAil lamentations, they bid each other an eternal adieu/ 
Dr. Thatcher describes the process of whipping. The soldier was 
stripped to his skin, tied to a tree or a post, received generally a 
hundred lashes or more, with a whip formed of several small 
knotted cords, which sometimes cut through the skin at every 
stroke. At Fort Schuyler, in New York, when the sufferings and 
deprivations of the soldiers present and prospective were such, 
that they said they would 'rather die than stay during the winter,* 
several deserted ; five were retaken, and shot at the head of the 
regiment. At the same time, the commander of the fort. Colonel 
Ganesvoort, was sending out his men to take clandestinely, and by 
force, cattle from the German Flats. One of the complaints 
against the British king, in the Declaration of Independence, is 
that he did not let trial by jury have its proper exercise among his 
American subjects." 

Here we see the principles, practices, and morality of war fully 
exemplified. They were all perfectly justifiable, provided defen- 
sive war be right ; for there can be no war without an army ; and 
there can be no army unless these principles and practices, insepa- 
rable from war, be permitted. 

J%e power conferred on Washington by Congress, 

The following is a specimen of the power wielded by every com- 
mandant of an army. It is a singular way to establish the great 
<* self-evident truth, that every man is endowed with an imalienable 
right to life and liberty by his Creator." I again quote from the 
Rev. Sylvester Judd*s Moral Review : — 

**We are generally taught to suppose that the revolutionary 
struggle was one for liberty, equality, and human rights. Scarcely 
were the pens dry from signing the Declaration of Independence, 
when the members of Congress, without consulting the people, and 
with no instructions from the people, and became the people would 
not do as they wished, decreed that Washington be invested with 
most complete and ample powers to levy and organize in any or all 
the states, sixteen battalions of infantry, artillery, and dragoons to 
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match : to call into service the militia of the states ; to displace and 
appoint all the mider-officers ; to takcy wherever he might he, whatever 
he wanted from the people to provision his army ; to arrest AKD 
CONFINE PERSONS WHO REFUSED TO TAKE CONTINENTAL CUR- 
RENCY, or were otherwise disaffected to the American cause, &c. 
and to have this power for six months." Not all the kings of 
Europe, not the Cassars or Syllas of antiquity, ever had such power 
in their hands. The historians of Washington [Sparks and Mar- 
shall] pass over this point so slightly, so amhiguously, you would 
hardly know what was intended. But there are the facts in black 
and white, in blood and havoc. We sought protection from 
British despotism. We had imposed ux>on us as arrant a despotism 
as ever people lived under.' No man was safe; we must take 
continental currency, which was not worth seven straws, or ^ m 
chains.** 

Had not Washington been invested with this power over the 
persons and property of the people, the army never could have been 
created and sustained, and that War of Defence^ of Self-preservation, 
of Liberty y could never have been prosecuted. 

This is the way liberty is defended by arms, and slavery abo- 
lished by war : Washington and his coadjutors resisted oppression 
as thieves oppose theft, t. e, by stealing ; they defended liberty as 
robbers defend the traveller, by stripping him and leaving him 
wounded and dying by the way-side ; they protected the families^ 
of the people by forcing an entrance into the house, and stripping 
them of their all ; they protected property by educating and sending 
into the community a gang of thieves ; they defended virtue and reli- 
gion by trampling justice, truth, honesty, and Christianity in the 
dust, and by spreading vice and irreligion; they defended the 
''unalienable right of every man to life," by killing 100,000 human 
beings I This is the morality of all warriors ; and this the pro- 
tection afforded by war to human rights. 

Slaveholders waging War for the sake of Liberty. 

Thomas Jefferson, who drew up the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, lived and died a slaveholder, and more than twenty others 
whose names are appended to that document, likewise lived and 
died slaveholders. George Washington, the leader of the 
armies in that struggle for liberty, did indeed, by his will, secure 
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freedom to his slaves at his death, when he could hold them no longer : 
but he lived and died a slaveholder. That seven years' war was 
waged by Washington and his compeers to free themselves from 
the liability to be taxed three-pence per pound upon tea ** without 
their consent;" and having succeeded, they turned round, and 
engaged to protect the African slave-trade for twenty years, and 
the internal and domestic slave-trade for ever. They stripped one- 
sixth of the people of all political and personal rights, herded 
them and their posterity with brutes and creeping things, subject- 
ing them, as Jefferson himself says, to an oppression, " one moment 
of which is more intolerable than ages of that which they rose in 
rebellion to oppose.'* They declared that ** resistance to lyrants is 
obedience to Grod;" and then confederated together and enacted, 
and have ever since executed, the following atrocious law regarding 
their slaves : — 

"K any slave shall presume to strike any white person, such 
slave upon trial and conviction before the justice or justices, [a 
slave is never tried by jury] according to the directions of this act, 
shall, for the first offence, suffer such punishment as the said 
justice or justices shall, in their discretion, think fit, not extending 
to life or limb ; and for the second offence, suffer DEATH. Pro- 
vided always, such striking, &c. be not done by the command, and 
in defence of the owner or other person having the care and govern- 
ment of such slave, in which case the slave shall be wholly exempt, 
and the owner or person be answerable." 

So, if the slave lift his hand in defence of himself^ his wife, or 
his daughter fh>m the brutal assaults of his liberty-loving masters, 
he may be killed on the spot ; but if he fight in defence of his 
master's pig or kitten, he is not obnoxious to blame 1 Oh, the 
hypocrisy and injustice of those slave-mongering heroes of the 
American Bevolution I They threw off the government of Great 
Britain, because they said it was ** marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant ;" and then they established a government in their 
own country, whose *' vital and animating spirit," according to 
John Quincy Adams, "is the preservation, propagation, and 
perpetuation of slavery," and " the whole foxmdation of whose 
policy is slave-holding, slave-breeding, and slave-trading." 

K Washington was a Christian patriot and hero for fighting the 
battles of liberty against Great Britain, how much more does the 
slave Nat Tubnbb deserve the name, who led his crushed and 
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manacled brethren to battle for liberty in Virginia, about fourteen 
years ago, and laid a plan to massacre all the slaveholders unless 
they would cease from their tyranny I But Nat Turner, being 
unsuccessful, was elevated to a gallows ; while Washington, who 
was successful, was elevated to the Chief Magistracy of the 
nation I In the sight of the just and impartial Ruler of the 
Universe, Washington was the more guilty man, because the more 
enlightened. I would recommend to all the advocates of defensive 
war to study the history of the American Revolution, and the 
character and deeds of Washington, Jefferson, and their coadjutors, 
as illustrative of the principles and practices inseparable from such 
wars; and then see if it be possible to reconcile any war with 
Christianity. 

I have said that the founders of the United States Government 
stripped '* one-sixth of the people of all political and personal 
rights." By this '* one-sixth," I mean, of course, the slaves, and 
am aware it may be said that the charge is imjust since they 
were slaves before their masters threw off the British yoke. But 
when it is considered that the American war was a war for liberty, 
and that when its object was effected, the men of the revolution 
established a government for the country de novo, that the people 
had the moulding of their institutions in their own hands, and were 
then independent of any external control, it will be seen how 
destitute of foundation and how hypocritical is the plea sometimes 
put forward, that Slavery was forced upon the Colonists by Great 
Britain, and that the slaveholders are the victims of circumstances. 
A miserably lame and one-sided liberty is that which it is the 
fashion to boast of in the United States. 

Mexico invaded by the United States, in order to extend and per- 

petuafe Slavery, 

The United States is at present waging war with Mexico. In 
the Declaration which informed the American people that the 
Mexicans were their enemies, and, by the inference of war, that 
they must hasten to capture and burn their towns and massacre 
their inhabitants, the President and Congress lay the guilt and 
responsibility of the war solely on the Mexicans. They declare to 
the world, that no just reason had been given for the war by the 
United States; that Mexico began it by insulting the United States 
flag, by turning away their minister, by refusing to pay the nation 
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its just dues, by invading her territory, by destroying her towns, 
and killing her citizens; and that thus the United States was 
obliged to go to war in self-defence. 

The President and Congress knew these assertions to be false 
when they made them. They knew that the Americans were the 
aggressors ; that they had plundered Mexico of 300,000 square 
miles of her territory, and annexed it to the Union, solely to 
extend and perpetuate the area of slavery ; that they had done 
all they could do to insult and outrage Mexico, and to force 
her into a war. The slave-holding re{)ublicans treated the Mex- 
cans in this case somewhat as they habitually treat their slaves. 
They rob, plunder, lash, chain, fetter, and outlaw the slaves, and 
hunt them with bloodhounds and rifles; and then, if the poor 
wretches, goaded to desperation by the suffering and outrages com- 
mitted on them, their wives, and children, turn upon their aggres- 
sors to defend themselves, they are called traitors, rebels, villains, 
and murderers. And because the Mexicans do not unresistingly 
allow themselves to be plundered and slaughtered, the Americans 
brand them as savages, ruffians, imcivilized, and blood- thirsty. The 
slaveholders, who control the religious and political affairs of the 
United States, have openly proclaimed their intention to possess 
themselves of the whole empire of Mexico, to re-establish slavery 
there, and "to revel in the halls of the Montezumas." The United 
States has long been winding her snaky folds around that imhappy 
coimtry, and now that Mexico begins to feel herself within the 
monster's grasp, and struggles to free herself, she is branded as an 
infamous usurper. This charge from a slaveholding nation re- 
minds us of the Fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. It is akin 
to Satan's rebuke of sin. There is scarcely a public journal in the 
Free States, which has not deprecated and denounced such a war as 
a violation of treaties, as a breach of international justice, and a 
usurpation on the part of the United States. But no sooner did 
the President and Congress declare war, than at once, from every 
part of the land, the atrocious cry was raised, "our country right y 
but still our country, whether right or wrong." This is the watch- 
word of the national onslaught upon Mexico. 

I shall now give a beautiful, forcible, and faithful illustration of 
the present position of the United States. It is from the pen of 
Eliza Lee FoUen of Boston, the widow of the late lamented and 
true-hearted Dr. Charles Follen, a noble confessor in the cause of 
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libertj. This tale is taken from the New York Anti-Slavery 
Standard: — 

THE CRANBERRY PASTURE. 

" What is the matter with your eye, Frank ?** said his fiather to 
a stout frolicksome-looking hoy of ahout twelve years of ag^. 

*' Only a little hmise, father ; nothing of consequence. But we 
have had prime fun this afternoon, and given it pretty well to the 
Mexicans.*' 

'* What do you mean?** said his father ; " I hope you have not 
heen fighting.'* 

'* I wiU tell you, &ther, all ahout it; hut I suppose you will 
hear of it at any rate, for Mr. Lucas the Aholitionist says he 
means to come and tell you the whole story, and you had hetter 
know the truth heforehand." 

"Well, Frank," said his father, "I hope you will tell me the 
whole truth ; for this I know, I shall hear it from Mr. Lucas." 

** You see, father, we boys some of us went yesterday afternoon 
to the Cranberry Pasture, which you know you had a dispute 
about with Mr. Brown, and which you took possession of this 
Spring, by putting a fence round it. You know that little nook in 
it, which you said you ought to have too, and that it really- 
belonged to the pasture, but which Mr. Brown, who once owned 
the whole, says is still his, and that he will not -give it up, and 
that Mr. Flint cheated him out of the rest ; well, you see, when we 
were up there, and saw how awkward it looked, we thought we 
would just put up some stakes round this little nook, just as you 
had done round the rest of the pasture, and notch your initials on 
them, to see what old Brown would say, and call it ours. And 
when Autumn comes, we can gather all the cranberries ; for Mr. 
Flint, of whom you had the pasture, says it ought in fact to be 
yours, and that he always called it his, and gathered the cranber- 
ries if he could, but that Mr. Brown was obstinate about it, and 
would not give it up. While we were putting up the stakes 
yesterday, we heard Mr. Brown's boys, the little darkies, or 
Brownies as we call them, calling out to us to go off their ground, 
as they called it; but we only laughed at them, and said it was our 
land and not theirs, and dared them to come on to it, or to touch 
it, or to move the stakes which we were putting up. They looked 
at us, but kept their distance, and said nothing, but they went off 
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and called the boys from the next house, their cousins, you know, 
and then we saw all their woolly heads put together, planning what 
they should do to us. We came home soon after we had taken 
possession, determining that we would go to-day in force, and give 
them a flogging if they dared to touch the posts we had put down. 
So we all five went to-day, after school, and there we found all 
eight of the Brownies on the ground. All the stakes were pulled 
up, and there they were, with sticks, ready to fight us if we came 
on to their ground, as they called it. Well, you see, father, there 
was nothing for us to do but to defend ourselves. We could not 
help fighting, so we chose John captain, and called ourselves the 
Americans, and the Brownies the Mexicans, and we went at it like 
good fellows. We got sticks as well as they ; but though there 
were only five of us, and eight of them, we had the advantage of 
them, for we took care to keep ourselves cool, and we dodged their 
blows, and took care to hit them on their heads, and on their arms, 
so as to disable them ; but they got mad, and you know they are 
all rather small, and don't know how to fight, and then x>eople of 
their colour are used to being beaten, and at last they began to 
run, and then we chased them to the ditch that runs all roimd 
their Other's little farm, and they were so frightened that only two 
or three of the strongest of them stopped to jump over ; all the 
rest tumbled headlong in, and there we left them floundering in 
the mud. You never saw anything look so ftmny as they did. 
Then we put up our stakes again, and came home in triumph. 
John was as brave as Julius Caesar ; he fought with two or three of 
them at a time : Tom lost one of his front teeth in the fight, by 
a stone, and feels rather foolish ; but we have had a glorious 
time, and have shoiwn that we are brave fellows, and are worthy of 
the name of true Americans." 

Mr. White heard his son all through without interrupting him. 
At last, when he had finished, he asked him if he thought he had 
done right to these poor coloured boys. Frank did not reply for 
sometime. At last he said, "Father, I should not think you 
would say we had done wrong. You know you said you thought 
the Americans were right in going into the Mexican territory and 
taking possession of it, and that you were glad they had taken 
Matamoros, and that the man who illuminated his office on the 
night when we heard of the victory showed his patriotism. We 
we were only playing a Mexican war; those coloured boys are 
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cowards, just like the Mexicans, and we ought to be brave like the 
Americans. You have often said that we ought to have that nook, 
in our cranberry pasture, and that we neyer should have any peace 
with Mr. Brown till he gave it up. You know that whenever we 
went to pick cranberries, we always got into a quarrel with the 
boys ; for it was very vexatious to hear them say that you had no 
right to the pasture, for that it was stolen from them ; in short, fa- 
ther, I think you ought to praise us for what we have done. We have 
settled the diflElculty, I guess ; for I don't believe they will venture 
to meddle with us any more ; and now you can have the whole 
field, if you will, for your own, and upon your own terms." 

Frank's father was silent ; the most unprincipled men will some- 
times shudder when they see the hateful form of their own sins in 
their own children. He saw that by taking possession of question- 
able property, he had taught his children to disregard the rights of 
others ; that by approving of the Mexican war, he had given his 
boys a lesson in injustice, meanness, and cruelty, and he felt that 
any censure from him would have no efiect upon his son. He 
knew not what to say, and was silent. Presently Captain John 
came in with various bruises on his face, and Tom, with a handker- 
chief to his mouth, to hide his loss of a tooth. They saw their 
&ther looked displeased, and were aware that the afternoon's story 
had been related to him. 

The mother of the boys, who had been silent during the whole 
conversation between Frank and his father, now said : — 

** Boys, as your father is silent, I must say to you and him what 
is in my mind, and what it is very painful for me to say. I think 
your ^Either has been very wrong in praising such a wicked thing 
as the war with Mexico. I think it is vile and vindictive beyond 
all words to tell, and I was grieved to my soul from the first that 
your father's political views stood so in the way of his seeing what 
was just and noble. You have fairly acted out the principle of this 
war, which is robbery, falsehood, and cruelty. You have, like the 
American government, been guilty of tyranny, and avarice, and 
meanness. You have used your superior power to oppress the 
weak, and rob those already poor and friendless. I cannot but 
hope that your father, when he sees these principles acted out by 
his children, will see how hateful they are, and be cured of his 
admiration of the Mexican and of all other wars, and will never 
again rejoice at the success of wickedness, and the death of liis 
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fellow-men. He has known that I disagreed with him, that I 
thought him wrong, but I should not have said this to you, if I did 
not think it a solenm duty which I owe you, to say what I think 
about the crimes of our Government, and of your wickedness in 
committing the same offence against our innocent and excellent 
neighbours, the Browns. I shall never cease to entreat your father 
to give up the cranberry pasture to Mr. Brown, who claims it as 
his own rightful property. I am ashamed of my sons, that they 
can commit robbery and cruelty, and then boast of the act, and 
talk of glory and bravery. I mourn that their father, my husband, 
should ever have given his children occasion to think for a moment, 
that such acts could meet with his approbation." 

As she concluded, Mr. Lucas the Abolitionist entered. The 
poor Browns had sent for him, their only friend, and had told him 
their grievances, and asked his aid in this moment of their need. 
It appeared that the youngest of the boys who fell into the ditch, 
had dislocated his hip, and injured himself severely, and was now a 
great sufferer. They were very poor, and this was a heavy cala- 
mity to them. Mr. Lucas, after he had related the fact, added, ** I 
could not believe that your sons intended so seriously to injure any 
of these poor boys, and I thought that if they knew all the pain 
and injury they had done, they would never again have the heart to 
commit such cruelty ; but their violation of the law of right would 
have been just as great, had no serious injury followed. I could 
not believe, Sir, that you would approve of this cruel conduct of 
your sons, and I thought you would wish to make what reparation 
is possible to the poor Browns.** 

The father of these boys who had shown themselves such apt 
scholars in the art of wrong-doing, had been looking steadfastly on 
the floor while Mr. Lucas spoke : he now broke silence : ** I," said 
he, ** I only have been to blame ; my boys have, perhaps, been too 
ready to learn evil, but I have been their teacher ; I, from whom 
they should have learned good ; but I will do the best to remedy 
their fault. Had their mother always spoken to them and to me 
as she has to-day, her higher and purer moral sense would, perhaps, 
have taken hold of their minds and my own before now. Her 
unwillingness to condemn their father has kept her silent ; she has 
loved me and my favour more than her children or her sense of 
right, or she would have rebuked my conduct before now ; but the 
words she has uttered shall not be in vain ; henceforward I shall 
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bid my boys learn justice and humanity from their mother, and 
that they may be induced to be good scholars, I will myself be a 
learner with them. I confess to-day I feel ashamed of my politics, 
ashamed of my injustice/' 

That very hour he went with Mr. Lucas to see the poor little 
boy who was so much injured by his faXL ; he promised to pay all 
the expenses of the physician and nurse ; he begged the forgiveness 
of the little fellow and his parents for himself and his sons ; he gave 
up all the right of the Cranberry Pasture which he had obtained 
by purchase, to Mr. Brown, as a compensation for the injury he 
and his sons had done him. 

Is it not devoutly to be wished and prayed for, that our country, 
steeped as it is in iniquity, might follow his example, and repent 
of her sins ? 



The slave-holding and war-making religion of the United States 
sanotifies this war of invasion, plunder, and injustice ; echoes the 
cry, " our country right or wrong ;" goes hand in hand with the 
invasion ; and urges on the slaveholders to seize Mexico, that they 
may ** plant the banner of the Cross" by the side of the ** star- 
spangled banner," as soon as it shall be planted on the walls of 
Mexico. The following letter, taken from an American news- 
paper, exhibits a shocking specimen of the delusion that the 
sword, bomb-shells, and cannon balls are the appropriate fore- 
runners of the Prince of Peace. 

** United States Barracks, below New Orleans, Louisiana, 

Sabbath, May 24, 1846. 

Gentlemen, — ^WiU you be so obliging as to permit me, through 
the columns of your interesting paper, to say a few words in behalf 
of my fellow-soldiers ? I have spent this day in visiting, convers- 
ing, and addressing myself to the different corps quartered here 
for the time being, and it gives me great pleasure to say that I 
have been treated with the utmost kindness and respect both by 
the respective officers and men. I cannot speak in terms of too 
high commendation of the solicitude with which his Excellency 
the Grovemor, and Generals Gaines and Smith, together with the 
officers in general, which I had the honor to converse with, con- 
stantly evince in administering to the comfort of the soldier. The 
agent of the American Bible Society of this city has been very 
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efficient in fiimishing the chaplains with Testaments, Tracts, &c., 
for gratuitous distribution among the troops upon the Rio Grande. 
My intention is to leave in a few days for the seat of war, and any 
contributions in Bibles, Tracts, &c., suitable to distribution, if left 
at the Commercial Exchange, or with the agent of the American 
Bible Society, will be gratefully receiyed and fiuthfully distributed. 
And rest astured, as soon as the Star Spangled Banner shall wave over 
the ramparts of Matamoms, there are men ready promptly to unjurl the 
banner of the Cross by its side. And shall circumstances render it 
necessary for the United States to dictate terms of peace to Mexico 
in the Halls of the Montezumas, there will be warm and dauntless 
hearts to invoke the blessings of Heaven upon their acts. 

" I have the honour to be yours, &c., 
** Very respectfully, 
*' L. L. ALLEN, Chaplain to the Louisiana Volunteers.*' 

JtevenueSy Debts and Armies of the Principal NcUions of Europe. 

The following statement, extracted from the Glasgow Saturday 
Post, September 5, 1846, shows the present revenues, debts, and 
armies of five of the chief nations of Europe. It appears that the 
industry of England is taxed to an amount exceeding £^,000,000 
sterling per annum ; and that fotir-fifths of this vast sum, (or 
£40,000,000 sterling) goes to pay the current and past war expen- 
ses of the Kingdom. England has in her employ 400,000 men, 
who are sworn to kill human beings at her bidding and for her 
interests. It is melancholy to see how much of the industry, skill, 
and talent of professedly Christian nations is expended in scatter- 
ing misery, death, and every conceivable variety and extent of 
wickedness among men I Why do the people (on whom all the 
burdens, miseries, and crimes of war fall,) enlist? Why do they 
cheer on the warrior, and suffer themselves to be deceived by the 
gay trappings of soldiers, and the blasphemous prayers and thanks- 
givings of war-loving and war-making priests and politicians? 
Why do they pay admiring homage to warriors, whose hands and 
garments drip with innocent blood ? — 

'* By grouping the statements contained in a statistical work, 
drawn up at the instance of government, at Milan, we obtain the 
following general comparative tables of the powers of the five prin- 
cipal nations of Europe. The various figures are all compiled from 
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the best and most recent anthorities and documents in each 
comitry : — 

** In England, the number of inhabitants is about 28,000,000 on 
100,000 square miles, or d08 per square mile. In France the popu- 
lation is 34,700,000, on 154,000 square miles, or 225 per square 
mile. In Austria there are 37,500,000 inhabitants, on 204,000 
square miles, or 184 per square mile. In Prussia the population is 
15,500,000 on 80,450 square miles, or 181 per square mile. In 
£urox>ean Russia, the population is 50,500,000, scattered over the 
enormous extent of 2,000,000 of square miles, being but 2^ per- 
sons to each square mile. Thus the British soil contains on one 
square mile one hundred and twenty times as many jiersons as 
Russia, nearly one-third more than France, and about double the 
proportion of Austria and Prussia. At nearly the same period the 
public debt and revenue of each of these powers were as follows : — 
England— reyenue, £53,400,000; debt, £813,800,000. France— 
revenue, £38,480,000; debt; £156,000,000. Austria— revenue, 
£20,880,000; debt, £68,000,000. Prussia^revenue, £8,320,000; 
debt, £25,800,000. Lastly Russia— revenue, £17,360,000 ; debt, 
£61,500,000. Thus England is indebted to the extent of thirteen 
times its revenue, while France and Russia owe but four times 
their respective revenue; Austria and Prussia little more than 
thrice. The relative number of troops kept up in time of peace 
by each nation holds about the same proportion, the number of 
soldiers in the whole British empire being 410,000; in France, 
363,000; in Austria, 424,000; in Prussia, 131,000; and in Russia, 
1,000,000. These forces can, however, be increased in war time 
by two-thirds. A large part of the public revenue in each country 
is absorbed by these two millions of soldiers, who consimie the 
sums appointed to their support in the most unproductive manner. 
A great benefit would undoubtedly accrue, if the five powers in 
question would mutually agree upon some means of diminishing 
their large standing armies." 

Power of Women to abolish War, 

When in Austria, I remarked, in conversation one day with 
a British officer upon this subject, that it is considered right and 
proper for a woman to ask a man to fight for her, but wrong and 
imbecoming for her to fight for herself. If they wish to have their 
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wrongs redressed in this way, let them gird on the sword, take the 
pistol, go out themselves, and let them kill or be killed, as the case 
may be ; but let them no more do their murderous work by proxy. 
It is horrible for women to encourage their fathers, husbands, sons, 
and brothers to go out to shoot and be shot. 

To which he replied in substance. ** You cannot expect them 
to soil their fair fingers with gunpowder ; it is enough for them to 
look on and encourage us. Were it not for the countenance of the 
ladies, I know not what we, poor soldiers, should do. It is in their 
Xx>wer to abolish the trade of war, and drive every soldier out of 
the army; for few men in civilised coimtries would stain their 
hands with blood, if they were sure to meet the scorn and con- 
tempt of the women. They gaze at us when on parade ; they ad- 
mire us as we march through the streets ; they delight to mingle 
with us in the dance ; they present us with scarfs and beautiful 
banners, the work of their own fait hands ; they welcome us with 
smiles and festivities on our return from human slaughter ; they 
bind up our wounds, and pour in the oil and wine after battle ; 
they sing our praises, and crown us with garlands after victory. 
Who would not be a gallant destroyer of mankind, when thus 
caressed and honored ? But let all this be reversed ; then, alas for 
the poor soldier ! His lofty bearing would soon be brought low ; 
his plumes and banners would soon droop ; confusion of face would 
take the place of bold and proud defiance ; and from mere shame 
he would throw off his gaudy uniform, and forsake the army. If 
you wish to abolish the army, enlist the women against it. In their 
inevitable results, a standing army and war prove to be very seri- 
ous household matters ; considerations connected with them enter 
largely into the cottages of the poor, and are familiar with the 
nurseries and parlors of all classes ; and many happy domestic 
circles are made desolate by them. Ask those women whose dear- 
est objects of affection are in the army, perhaps in India, in China, 
or at the antipodes, whether war is indeed in no respect a house- 
hold concern, but simply an affair of state. But I am not appre- 
hensive that the women of England, notwithstanding all they suffer 
inmiediately and remotely from the army, wiU do any thing to in- 
jure it in the opinion of the community. The fact is, that if they 
were ever so well inclined, their spiritual guides would not permit 
them to do so. They dare not speak the doom of war, however its 
ravages may afflict them, so long as a class of men, who are the 
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abettors and apologists of war, perform their prayer and 
preaching." 

"Beg your pardon," said one of the company, who was educated 
for the priesthood, " the English clergy, as a body, are not lovers 
of war, but are the tme, heaven-ordained ministers of the Frince 
of Peace." 

" Whatever they are," answered the oflS^eer, " or whose minis- 
ters soever they may be, it is certain that, with few exceptions, 
they support the military system by their prayers and preaching. 
They consecrate our banners ; they return thanks for our victories ; 
they fiU their proud abbeys and minsters, their cathedrals and 
their churehes wildi stately monum^its, designed to perpetuate 
the memory of martial heroes. I am sure to win a place in 
Westminster Abbey for myselj^ if I can succeed in killing such a 
number of men in England's battles as will be tiiought to deserve 
it. But I am at a loss to imderstand why you should be so anxious 
to vindicate the clergy from the charge of being abettors of war, 
since you are continually quoting texts against nonresistance, and 
aflftrming the oompatdbility of military defence with the requisi- 
tions of Christianity. If your views be correct, you should rejoice 
that the clergy sustain the war system. For the sake of consist- 
ency, I wish they would either cease to do so, or manfully 
abjure the Christian name. Though it is my occupation to kill 
men, when I am ordered to do so for the good of my country, and 
though I mean to continue in the profession of arms, yet I am not 
so far lost to common sense and common honesty, as to pretend 
that men can destroy one another in the spirit of Christian love 
and forgiveness. I defend war on no other grounds than liiose of 
state policy or st^m necessity." 

Let wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters, on whom the horrors 
of war ML with crushing influence, exert all the power God has 
given them, over those who bear to them the endeared relations of 
* husbands, sons, brothers, and fSftthers, to preven tthem from enlist- 
ing, and to hold up to them the cruelties and crimes inseparable 
from war ; then would they soon revolutionize the world in reference 
to the savage and bloody practice of adjusting international or 
inter-individual difficulties by an appeal to arms. Woman se^ns a 
monster in human form, when. Instead of entreating husband, son, 
father, brother, or friend, to put away anger, wrath, malice, and 
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revenge, and to be kindly aflEfectioned, tender-hearted, loving and 
forgiving, she stimulates him to jealousy, revenge, and slaughter. 

Lecture on War, by the Wife of General Gaines. 

The following extracts are taken from a report in the New York 
Herald, of a lecture delivered before a vast concourse in that city, 
in 1841, by the wife of Greneral Gaines, one of the most distin- 
guished military men now living in the United States. Her object 
was to show the impolicy of war, and its utter inefficiency to pro- 
tect property or life . — 

" Oh 1 the horrors of war are too dreadful even for contempla- 
tion. We are told that in the wars between the Bomans and the 
Jews, 1,000,000 of human beings were slain at Jerusalem. Frobus 
caused 700,000 Gauls to be slain in the space of one year. In the 
fourth century, 10,000 men were slain upon a single occasionbyjthe 
Christian Emperor Constantine. Ten centuries afterwards, 
120,000 fell in one single fight. The Albigensian war, in the com- 
mencement of the 13th century, began with the sacking of Bezieres, 
in which 60,000 souls were massacred. Procopius tells us, in 
speaking oi the ravages committed in that part of Africa bordering 
upon the Mediterranean, by the Romans, that it was so entirely 
depopulated, that one might travel a whole day, and not meet a 
hiunan being ; and in the course of this war 5,000,000 perished. 
At the storming of Karazam, Mohammed's capital, 200,000 were 
massacred, and 100,000 were sold for slaves ; 90,000 were shot with 
arrows upon the plains of Nesa, in cold blood. 1,746,000 were 
butchered in the two cities of Tus and Nashbur ; and 1,600,000 in 
the province of Herat. In the last battle that Ghenghis Khan 
fought against the Tangut rebels, 300,000 perished on the field. 
In the first fourteen years of the Mogul Empire, Genghis Ehan 
destroyed 18,000,000! Julius Caesar annihilated an army of 
363,000 Helvetii, and some of his soldiers dropped dead from 
weariness with slaughter. At another time he massacred 430,000 
innocent Germans, who crossed the Bhine with their wives and 
children, flocks and herds, in search of a new home 1 

<* Oh, what a mournful task it is for the tender mind to trace the 
page of history. How often have one, two, nay three hundred 
thousand persons perished in a single fight. Ancient history tells 
of many such a sad tale, and modem history echoes the mournful 
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story. In the ten years siege of Troy, there perished 870,000 Gre- 
cians and 670,000 Trojans. When the city was taken, 276,000 
men, women, and children were massacred. Caesar killed more 
than a million of persons ; the Arabs, under Mahomet the Second, 
slew 400,000 ; Constantine, a Christian, slew 175,000. One man, 
Siccius Bentatns, fought in a hundred fights, and received forty- 
wounds ; one King, Edward the Fourth of England, fought in 26 
battles. 

'* In sieges, the loss of human life is often more frightful than in 
pitched battes. At the siege of Jerusalem, 1,100,000 died with 
sword and famine. At the siege of Ostend, justly termed a small 
fortress but a great grave, 120,000 men lost their lives, besides 
whole towns and hospitals full of the wounded. When Bhodes 
was besieged, the ditches were full of dead carcases ; and when 
Vienna was beleaguered by Solyman the Turk, the dead bodies 
lay level with the top of the walls. In the ten years terrible civil 
war in France, 1,000,000 of men perished. And in the domestic 
contests in England, between the Red and White Boses, between 
brothers and kindred, 10,000 families were rooted out, and 100,000 
men were killed. The Spaniards, in forty-two years, destroyed 
12,000,000 in the West Indies. To come down still later in the 
pages of history, it is calculated that at least 3,000,000 of persons 
perished in the wars occasioned by the French revolution ; and at 
least 26,000,000 were slain in the various wars that have occurred 
between France and England, since the commencement of the 
Christian era. The crusades drained Europe of 20,000,000 ; at 
Nice and Antioch the destruction was dreadful; and it is calculated 
that at least 5,000,000 perished by the ravages of civil wars in the 
Holy Land, in which the crusaders did not join 1 

** In the last siege of the city of Mexico, more than a himdred 
thousand persons perished in battle, and more than fifty thousand 
by infectious distempers, Oiccasioned by the impurity of the air, 
arising from the great multitude of putrifying bodies. There is no 
excess of suffering which the wretched Indians did not imdergo in 
the defence of their capital. Bemal Dias del Castello, one of tiie 
conquistadores, bears witness, frx>m personal observation, that it 
exceeded all the horrors of war recorded of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. . It would seem, indeed, as if Cortez and his 
followers had become actually brutified in this terrible war ; for the 
same insatiable thirst of blood appears to have animated all alike, 
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the officers as well as the common soldiers. The individual acts of 
ocdd-blooded cruelty which they committed are truly astonishing. 
But what was to be expected from the low bred foot soldier, when 
Cortez himself could condescend to torture Guatemozin, with his 
chief minister and vassal, the king of Tlacopan, by smearing 
their feet with oil, and suspending them over braziers of burning 
ooals ? Even the obdurate army itself murmured, when he caused 
the captive emperor and the two highest princes of the empire to 
be ignominiously executed as common malefactors, on some such 
light suspicion as had before furnished a pretext for the similar 
murder of Yicotencati, the noble-minded Tlascalan chief. 

** Alexander and Cortez were alike in their astonishing cruelty 
— a general characteristic of conquerors. The hero of America 
caused four himdred and sixty Indians to be burnt alive : the hero 
of Asia caused two thousand Tynans to be crucified.' 

'* Even this generation has witnessed an enormous loss of life, 
by bloody and disastrous wars. 100,000 of the English soldiers 
perished in the campaigns of the peninsula, and 4,000 officers. At 
Waterloo, one man in every 40 was killed. The entrance of the 
French army into Eussia cost 500,000 lives. At Leipsic, 
Borodino, and the Moskva, the slaughter was horrible. Napoleon 
entered Russia with 375,000 men and 200,000 horses. At the pas- 
sage of the Niemen, his army was devastated by a terrible storm. 
Count Segur says that 10,000 horses perished on the march, and 
large numbers of men soon gave way also; their carcases en- 
cumbered the road, and sent forth a mephitic smell, impossible to 
breathe ; it was a new scourge, more terrible than the sword or 
fiimine ; many soldiers of the Young Guard perished with hunger. 
All turned their attention to plimder. The army had advanced 
but 100 leagues from the Niemen, when it was completely changed. 
The officers who travelled post from the interior of France to join 
it, arrived in camp dismayed. They could not conceive how it 
happened that a victorious army without fighting^ should leave 
behind more wrecks and desolation than a defeated one. From 
these sufferings, moral and physical, from these privations, from 
these continual bivouacs, as dangerous near the poles as under the 
equator, and by the infection of the air by the putrified carcases of 
men and horses, sprang two dreadful epidemics — ^the dysentery 
and typhus fever. Out of 22,000 Bavarians who had crossed the 
Oder, 11,000 only reached the Duna, and yet they had never been 
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in action. This march cost the French one-fourth, and the allies 
one-half their armies. At Wihia, it was not possible to establish 
hospitals for more than 6,000 sick. Convents, churches, syna- 
gogrues, and bams, served to receiye this suffering multitude ; and 
in these miserable places, unhealthy, too few, and too crowded, 
the sick were very often without food, without beds, without 
clothes and covering, and without medicines! Such was the 
march of a victorious army. What then must track the career of 
a defeated one ? Let the horrible passage of the Beresina tell 1 

*' To sum up all in one line, careful calculators have estimated 
that there has been at least the enormous number of seventy billions 
of human beings killed by war since the creation of the world I 
What mind, then, can estimate the horrors of war ! And here we 
might ask, does it not deserve the anxious thought of all, that this 
immense number of creatures, amenable to Heaven's awful tri- 
bunal, should be sent prematurely to their last account, imanoint- 
ed, unannealed, with all their sins upon their head? We can 
weep over an imaginary tale of sorrow, concocted by some hungry, 
starving novel writer ; and yet we have no sigh to spare for the 
scenes of real sorrow and suffering which the ' Horrors of War* 
produce. We can read of forced marches, hunger, privation, and 
suffering endured by the soldier ; of the battle array, the fight, the 
slaughter, the butchery of human beings ; the flash of arms, the 
glare of bombs, the groans of the wounded, the blast of the trumpet, 
poured forth to drown the agonized screams of the dying ; the 
shouts of onset, the deafening roars of cannon, as it was at Zomdorff, 
where they were likened to a continued clap of thunder for four 
hours ; men and horses mingling and fighting together like raging 
tigers, multitudes strewing the ground, writhing in blood and dirt, 
mangled, groaning, trampled and crushed beneath the feet of the 
charging and retreating cavalry ; the earth smoking with blood, 
forming the bed alike of the dead and dying, the corse of friend or 
foe their pillow ; death in frightful forms meeting one at every 
step; bodies a few minutes before gay and graceful with Ufe, health 
and beauty, lying dreadfully disfigured In every direction, features 
ghastly, eyes half closed, ' garments rolled in blood ;' some lying 
dead in hostile pairs, as they fought and fell ; some struggling for 
life, to free themselves from under a promiscuous pile of dead 
bodies ; the dead and the dying huddled unceremoniously together 
in one great grave ! All this we can read of in the midst of the 
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peace^l domestic circle, with the utmost composure, and yet weep 
orer the imaginary woes of a Werter, and our eyes be suffused 
with tears at the suppositious sorrows of a Charlotte. 

'* Again think of the sufferings and miseries endured by the 
wounded and the conquered after a battle. After the fight at 
Zomdoff, between the Emperor Frederic and General Farmer, in 
twenty villages there was neither man nor beast, and seven flourish- 
ing towns were set on fire, the men massacred, the women violated, 
and the children thrown into the flames. Every city and village 
which the French entered on their march to Moscow was deserted 
and set on fire. After the battle of Smolensk, there was not a par- 
ticle of linen to dress the wounds of 6,000 soldiers. After the 
battle of Moscow, 20,000 wounded French subsisted on horse flesh 
and cabbage stalks ; and this was luxury compared to the fare in 
that retreat, in which 400,000 of the finest soldiers Europe ever 
saw all perished in the short space of six weeks." 



CONCLUSION. 

I have thus endeavoured to accomplish the object of this work, 
which is to prove, that war, from whatever motives waged, is a 
rejection of Christianity, and a denial of the brotherhood of man 
and of the government of God ; and that all who make war, in 
person 'or by proxy, are practical infidels and atheists. I have 
aimed to destroy the association in the minds of men (an associa- 
tion that never existed in fact) between Christianity and war, and« 
between the Christian and the soldier ; to show that a religion 
which justifies war can have no affinity to the religion taught by 
the Prince of Peace, and that it is the duty of all openly to 
renounce a war-making religion, church, and priesthood, as inhu- 
man, imchristian, and utterly ruinous to the bodies and souls of 
men. Those who associate Christ, the world's Eegenerator and 
Hedeemer, with the principles and practices inseparable from wars 
of defence, are his worst enemies, and they should be and will, ere 
long, be so regarded. 

I shall now conclude by a brief reply to all objections urged from 
the Bible. This may seem superfiuous; for who can read the 
preceding pages without finding an answer to every objection that 
can be urged against non-resistance from the Old or New Testa- 
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ment, from instinct, from necessity, state policy, or any other 
source ? But I wish to state distinctly the manner in which all 
objections from the Divine Eecord should be answered. 

The Jewish Scriptures. 

The aggressive, exterminating wars of the Jews against the 
Canaanites ; the wars of David and Solomon ; the penal code of 
the Jews ; and above all the declaration to Noah (Gen. ix. 6,) are 
quoted to prove that it is the right and duty of Christians now to 
wage war in self-defence. I shall enter into a refutation of no 
particular case, but shall content myself with asserting that, on 

NO QUESTION ON WHICH THE OlD TESTAMENT DIFFERS FROM 

THE New Testament, is it to be regarded as of the least 
AUTHORITY. That; it is diametrically opposed to Christianity in 
reference to the treatment of enemies, is admitted by universal 
Christendom. Will any advocate of war pretend that it is in 
accordance with Christianity for parents to stone their children to 
death for disobedience and drunkenness ; for us to kill idolaters, 
enticers to idolatry, sabbath breakers, adulterers, and peiijurers ; 
to slay children for the sins of their parents, as in the case of 
Achan ; to massacre the people of conquered cities, as in the 
destruction of Jericho, Ai, and some other cities, of which it is 
said, ** both men and women, young and old were slain," and 
'* they smote with the edge of the sword all the souls that were 
therein, nor left they any to breathe ;" and slew the Amalekites, 
*' both men and women, in/ants and sucklings, ox and sheep, 
camels and ass6s ?*' Is it possible to reconcile such deeds with the 
spirit and precepts of Christianity ? The most strenuous advocates 
of war, who have any regard for the honor of Christ and any wish 
to extend his empire over the world, will not assert it. It is certain 
that Christianity teaches love to enemies, forgiveness of injuries, 
and the return of good for evil ; and it is as certain that the law 
of Moses enjoins the destruction of enemies, and the duty of 
giving blow for blow, and wound for wound. It is certain that the 
institutions in the two dispensations on the subject of war are 
wholly opposed in principle and practice. What then shall the 
Christian do? Let him, as Paul did, say that Christ is the author 
of a better covenant ; that Moses exercised authority as * a ser- 
vant,' but * Christ was counted worthy of more glory than Moses,' 
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that ' as a son he rules OTer his house, whose house are we ;' and 
that» by nialfing a new covenant he hath abolished the old. Shall 
we forsake Christ, and go back to Moses ? Shall we abandon Chris- 
tianity, that brings life and immortality to light, and cleave to 
Judaism ? Shall we go to Moses for authority to draw the sword, 
which Christ commands us to put up into its scabbard ? Shall we 
go to Moses for licence to stone, hang, and slaughter those whom 
Christ commands us to love and forgive? To quote Judaism 
against Christianity, or Moses against Christ, is to turn our backs 
on him whom even Moses himself requires us to follow in all 
things. No objection, therefore, urged from the Old Testament 
against non-resistance should be allowed to have any weight, so 
long as the New Testament is admitted to be the Christian's rule of 
faith and practice, and Christ our only lawgiver, judge, and king. 
. The question is not, is war in accordance with Judaism, but can 
it consist with Christianity? It is not, what was the spirit of 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Deborah, Samuel, 
David, Solomon, and other Jewish patriarjchs, legislators, judges, 
and kings ; but what was the Spirit of Christ, and how will that 
spirit teach us to treat our enemies ? We are not required to have 
the mind of Joshua or David, but '* to let the same mind be in us 
that was in Christ Jesus." We are not to put on Moses but 
Christ — who ** bore our sorrows, and was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and by whose stripes we are healed." Our .only Christian 
course is to sit at Jesus' feet, and ask, <* Lord, what wilt thou have 
us to do ?" and if he tells us to put up the sword and learn war no 
more, let us obey, without an anxious thought as to what Moses 
taught. 

The Christian Scriptures, 

Many passages are cited from the New Testament, to prove that 
Christ authorises his followers to shed blood as a penalty and in 
defence. The centurion who came to have his servant healed ; the 
interview of John the Baptist with some soldiers ; Christ exx)elling 
the money changers fiom the temple ; Paul's appeal to Caesar ; the 
centurion who sent for Peter ; Paul submitting without remon- 
strance to be led away under a guard of soldiers ; and the exhorta- 
tion of the apostle to Christians, never to resist the powers that be : 
these instances are quoted to prove that armies, and battles in 
self-defence, are Christian institutions and practices. I shall 
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attempt no formal answer to these objections ; but viU simply call 
attention to the principles and practiceis which they are cited to 
support ; and leave the objector who professes to believe in Christ, 
to answer his own objections. 

The rightfulness of Defensive War is the question. The prin- 
ciples and practices essential to its existence have been stated and 
repeated again and again in the preceding pages, so that nobody 
who reads this book can plead ignorance of them. 

Let this question be met without evasion ; Does Christianity 
authorise us to massacre innocent human beings for our benefit, and 
at our own will and pleasure f Does it authorise us to hire our- 
selves out as soldiers ; to pursue the trade of human slaughter ; to 
study the art of shooting and stabbing men ; to shed human blood 
without regard to the guilt or innocence of those we kill, and 
without reg^ard to the right or wrong of our actions? Does it 
authorise us to kill men for deeds that prove injurious to us, and 
to reward them for the same deeds when they are hurtful to our 
neighbours ? Does it ' authorise us to throw cannon balls and 
bombshells into nurseries and domestic circles, and to tear to atoms 
the bodies of helpless women and children ? In a word, does it 
sanction all the principles and practices detailed in the preceding 
pages. I know that the popular religion of miscalled Christen- 
dom, which is sustained and propagated by mis-named Christian 
ministers and churches, is extremely accommodating in this re- 
spect : but is this religion Christianity ? Is this the righteousness 
of Christ ? Is this the peaceful kingdom of the Son of God, 
that is to dash in pieces and consume all other kingdoms, that is 
to endure for ever, and whose subjects cannot fight? Is this the 
empire of Him whose mission was heralded by the song of " glory 
to God in the Highest, peace on earth, and good will among 
men ?" 



THE END. 
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